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ARNOLD J. ZURCHER 


THE OUTLOOK FOR DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


I 


Concern about democracy is not nearly so widespread nor so in- 
tense today as it was in the two decades after World War I. During 
the late Twenties, and especially after the advent of the Great Depres- 
sion, the world was treated to a veritable flood of volumes and pam- 
phlets which purported to diagnose the alleged decline of democratic 
government and to formulate the prognosis for its future. That prog- 
nosis, may it be said, was rarely hopeful. In that period, the survival 
of democratic institutions was considered highly questionable. The fu- 
ture, it was suggested, belonged to other ideas on the organization and 
discipline of the body politic. These were years of government by 
emergency decree; of cabinets which sought “full powers” to govern 
when cabinets could be constituted at all; and of dictatorships, some 
of them openly arbitrary and authoritarian, some of them disguised to 
preserve the constitutional amenities. It was, in short, a period of so- 
called “crisis” or “emergency” government or of government of some 
other kind of euphemistic label which concealed from no one the fact 
that popular institutions had broken down and that many states had 
resorted to some sort of extra-constitutional or frankly unprecedented 
and unconstitutional device to tide them over an emergency. 

Understandably therefore this interbellum period was one of dole- 
ful lament about democracy. It was a period in which men began to 
doubt the possibility of adapting popular institutions to the govern- 
mental needs of the Twentieth Century. Inevitably many observers, 
among them highly objective and intelligent observers, came to the 
conclusion that the future did not belong to democratic institutions but 
to systems more disciplined in their operations and more authoritarian 
in their auspices. 

By contrast, since the end of the second global conflict of our 
century, relatively little has been heard about the allegedly uncertain 
future of democratic political institutions. Except among specialists or 
groups of scholarly and literary people like this one, people seem rela- 
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tively unconcerned about this question. On the popular platforms 
“democracy” has virtually disappeared from the agenda of world prob- 
lems. There is less of a tendency, too, to indulge in foreboding pro- 
phecies about the future of popular government. At any rate such pro- 
phecies are not nearly so frequent or so morbid as they were a gen- 
eration ago. This situation may or may not be reassuring but it is cer- 
tainly clear this postwar generation is not nearly so interested about 
the future of democratic institutions of government as was the pre- 
ceding generation or at least does not get so excited about the question. 

The reasons for this about face are not too clear. Some of the 
reasons, however, are fairly obvious. In 1919 democracy as a form of 
government was still a great adventure. In those early years immediately 
after the First World War, democratic institutions possessed a sym- 
bolism and a certain romantic appeal which fired the imagination of 
the people of the world and especially of its youth. Such institutions 
seemed to be the foreordained instruments for achieving civic unity 
and social progress in those areas that had just acquired national in- 
dependence. World political leaders like Wilson and Masaryk had 
identified democratic institutions as one of the goals of peace and na- 
tional liberation; and their sponsorship, together with the support of 
other world figures, not only served to extend the vogue of such insti- 
tutions in the world but invested them with the reputation of being 
the very acme of progress. The opinions of such leaders and the great 
advance which democratic institutions were making in 1919 strength- 
ened the hope that such institutions must shortly become universal 
among men. 

But in virtually no time at all this almost idyllic dream of demo- 
cratic advance was shattered by the harsh realities of the world scene. 
First came the droning dictatorship of the Communists. In spite of the 
semantic opportunism of the Russians and their friends, apologists of 
Communism could persuade only the stupid and the ideologically blind- 
ed that Communism was democratic. Thereafter came the Fascist sham- 
bles of Mussolini and then that negation of man and God erected into 
a political system which was called the “Third Reich.” Alongside these 
terrible reactions there was accumulated a record of democratic in- 
competence in virtually every land where democracy’s formal writ still 
ran. Democratic institutions failed to cope successfully with the prob- 
lems which were leading the world down to economic disaster and 
war. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that a generation which witnessed 
such a turn of events — which experienced so sudden and complete 
a reversal of the fortunes of democratic institutions — should have 
been concerned about them. It is understandable that this generation 
after World War I should have written much and spoken much about 
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such institutions and that, in the course of two decades, it should have 
become somewhat pessimistic about them. 

The generation after World War II experienced no such extremes 
of enthusiasm and despair about democracy as was experienced after 
1919. So far, at least, no dictatorships, not in existence when this gen- 
eration was born, have appeared to darken the horizon, and assist the 
Communists in flouting enthusiasm for popular institutions, or in mock- 
ing faith in democracy. Indeed, this new generation has never posses- 
sed an enthusiasm which could be flouted, or a faith which could be 
mocked. It has never experienced the elation or the despair about de- 
mocracy that its elders experienced. Hence it is inclined to be more dis- 
passionate about the whole thing and possibly a little cynical. Appar- 
ently, too, it is inclined to regard democracy in terms of its institu- 
tional aspects and governmental efficiency rather than as an article of 
faith. It is perhaps less inclined to make allowances for the weaknesses 
of popular government and to grow cynical about such government 
precisely because it is more interested in the performance and results 
of popular political institutions than it is in democracy as a set of social 
values. 


II 


I have commented at some length on this about face in the atti- 
tude toward democratic institutions between the two wars because that 
phenomenon is of the greatest importance in any assessment of the fu- 
ture of democratic institutions. The reduction of the myth of democracy 
to a kind of administrative calculation is indeed a source of grave danger 
to the future of popular institutions of government. For the democratic 
myth, intangible though it is and, like any myth, not susceptible of ra- 
tional analysis, is one of the principal guarantees of the civic-mind- 
edness and patriotism that are the sime qua non of successful popular 
government. The democratic myth inspires both the dedicated leader- 
ship, so essential to popular government, and the civic morality of the 
citizens, 


In his Discourses on Livy the astute Machiavelli underscores the 
role of the democratic myth. He tells us that in his time the Italian 
states were too corrupt and too lacking in civic virtue to support pop- 
ular forms of government. Only some of the Swiss cantons and German 
communities could still support republics. The reason he was willing 
to concede to these communities a continuing capacity for self-govern- 
ment was their continued possession of that civic virtue that derives 
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from faith in the civic ideal upon which their republican systems of 
government were based. 

To an extent which is disheartening to true friends of democracy, 
much of that part of the world in which popular government has made 
its home and where it had its greatest development during the past 
century is approaching the condition of Machiavelli's fifteenth century 
Italy. Some of our strongest democratic states appear to be losing faith 
in the democratic myth; and as faith in this civic ideal weakens we 
shall witness a deterioration of the essential requirements for efficient 
popular government, namely, patriotism, civic pride and dedication to 
the public service. The deterioration, I regret to say, is already apparent 
in many quarters and may be measured, sometimes almost statistically, 
by the decline in the quality of a nation’s political leadership, unwill- 
ingness to perform public and civic duties, the growing scope of cor- 
ruption in public life and the general decline of political morality. It 
is even more apparent in the values which are currently associated with 
the word “democracy.” Even in our textbooks and our learned discus- 
sions we no longer identify “democracy” with forms of government. 
Nor do we identify it with the civic responsibilities which a democratic 
form of government imposes upon the rank and file of the citizens. 
Increasingly the word and its derivatives are associated with certain 
welfare concepts which the state is expected to realize for its citizens. 
The fact is that the corruption of the meaning of the word “democracy” 
and of the values associated with that word has proceeded so far that 
the definition of democracy in those areas of the world where freedom 
still reigns comes very close to the Soviet definition of democracy. 

If what I have said up to now is reasonably correct, we have at one 
and the same time an explanation for the contrast in the attitude toward 
democracy exhibited by the two postwar generations and an important 
starting point for our examination of the outlook for democratic in- 
stitutions. If democracy has lost much of its ideological appeal — if 
it has lost its élan vital, so to speak — the prospect for continuing suc- 
cessfully with popular institutions is not particularly bright. Such pros- 
pect as there is will depend in the first place upon the capacity dis- 
played by democratic institutions in bringing about and maintaining 
a satisfactory equilibrium between groups in our societies. As our cul- 
ture becomes more sophisticated, such groups become more and more 
numerous, increasingly conscious of their separate identities and their 
peculiar interests, and increasingly vocal about their claims. Failure to 
discharge this responsibility can only lead to the destruction of a pop- 
- ular political system and the substitution therefor of some form of 
minority political monopoly which we call dictatorship. The prospect 
of democratic survival also will depend upon the wisdom which pop- 
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ular governments display in solving that other great problem, namely, 
the problem of international security. Achievement of these objectives 
will be greatly facilitated if, in countries where popular institutions 
prevail, we succeed in developing constitutional mechanism and pro- 
cedures which are intrinsically well organized and which exploit favor- 
able political tradition and relevant political habits. 

In suggesting, as I have, that the moral and psychological bases of 
popular institutions have been weakened in our generation and that 
we must, in consequence, depend for strength upon the degree of wis- 
dom we direct at what might be called the operational level of such 
institutions, I do not wish to imply that the outlook for democracy is 
quite devoid of hope. That outlook is unquestionably uncertain; in many 
cases the future is none too rosy and in other cases it is downright 
dismal. But there are also encouraging aspects to the picture. In the 
remainder of this lecture I should like to examine into what I have 
called the operational level of democratic institutions, and consider what 
is hopeful and what militates against optimism. 


Ill 


One of contemporary democracy’s principal problems arises from 
the fact that, in its effort to achieve a durable adjustment of the claims, 
especially the economic claims, of contending social groups, it is ham- 
pered by the failure, up to the present, to achieve any concensus as 
to the relation of the state to the economic order and as to the re- 
sponsibility of government towards the question of regulating the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income in society. In large measure this un- 
certainty may be attributed to the extraordinary change which has taken 
place in the type of society which democracy has been called upon to 
govern. Democracy, as we know, originated in a social system just emerg- 
ing from feudalism and advancing towards modern capitalism. It was 
reared in an atmosphere in which the ideal was limited government 
and a pluralistic social order. So far as social discipline was concerned, 
the objective was the destruction of conventional or legal status and the 
substitution therefor of a maximum degree of freedom, that is, the ex- 
ercise of discretion by individuals and groups unhampered by law or 
custom. 

As the contemporary industrial and technological civilization which 
capitalism nurtured came of age, the instruments of the democratic 
state came to be regarded by many as the means for establishing a 
greater degree of social equity among various groups and classes. Large 
segments of the universally enfranchised adult population of contem- 
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porary society frankly regard the democratic state as a means for re- 
distributing wealth and income. Even among states which do not admit 
to being formally socialistic, between 25 and 30 per cent of the total 
national income is diverted to the expenditures of government; and 
vested influence and wealth are regarded by many as the legitimate 
objects of regulation, confiscation and redistribution by the instruments 
of public authority. 

The trouble is, of course, that the shift from limited democracy to 
what some insist shall be social democracy is a shift which has created 
virtually a revolutionary atmosphere in some of our most stable soci- 
eties. Groups and parties assume unyielding and intransigent positions. 
They refuse to engage in the art of compromise, the sine qua non of 
popular government. Reactionary groups at the right of the political 
spectrum and Communism on the left emphasize the basic ideological 
cleavage in the state. Under such conditions it is virtually impossible 
tor the ordinary deliberative processes of a democracy to provide the 
majorities to govern. There is indeed no graver problem among de- 
mocracies today than the problem of creating solid and enduring major- 
ities; and the root of the difficulty is the inability or unwillingness of 
groups, freely competing for power in a democratic political system, 
to agree upon the proper rdle of the state in the economic sphere. 

There have been times during the past half century when this fun- 
damental social issue threatened to bring down even the strongest demo- 
cratic systems. Many weaker systems have succumbed to it. The issue 
certainly has not been resolved; nevertheless there is evidence that we 
are farther along toward a consensus on the question of state and econ- 
omy than at any time during this century. The lesson of Communism 
and other totalitarian dictatorships that pure state socialism and an 
economy entirely at the mercy of state authority can lead to a low 
level of production and income, and the loss of freedom as well, has 
not been lost upon that part of the world which remains free. Even 
the most pronounced democratic socialist has often come round to the 
view that pure collectivism may be dangerous and that private capital- 
ism, if it can be made to acquire a social viewpoint, may be the best 
instrumentality for increasing the standard of living. As a result we 
may eventually achieve some sort of consensus as to the relation of the 
state to the economy under which the state is assumed to possess broad 
welfare and regulatory functions but which will preserve the integrity 
of a private economy. Especially is this likely in the advanced industrial 
states where wealth and production are already high. 

If such a consensus can be achieved and this fundamental social 
issue can be resolved, the log jamb which in recent years has so often 
paralyzed the democratic process will be broken. Other conditions being 
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favorable, we can face the future with some degree of equanimity 
fairly confident that democratic institutions will be allowed to function 
without the constant injection of a revolutionary social issue. They will 
be enabled to operate on a new and fairly durable social foundation. 

In passing, mention should be made of several developments which 
can contribute substantially, if indirectly, to the solution of this social 
issue which has endangered democratic institutions in the past half 
century. One of these, of note particularly in Western Europe, is the 
effort through federation or other forms of integration to create com- 
munities of such size, and with that degree of uniformity as to policy, 
as to favor the development of a more dynamic and progressive econ- 
omy and foster a private capitalism that can afford to be more socially 
minded. Another is the continued advance of invention and technology 
with their promise of higher productivity and hence of increased leisure 
and higher living standards for all. In the last analysis it is develop- 
ments such as these that promise to mitigate the pressure of what I 
have called the social issue and in so doing make it possible for a 
people to tolerate the luxury of compromise which is the true fruit of 
the democratic system. In more ways than one, democracy is a form 
of government that has a peculiar affinity for nations with high levels 
of wealth and income. 


IV 


Another problem existing at what I have called the “operational 
level of democratic institutions” to which attention must be directed 
if such institutions are to continue through the next half century, is 
the problem posed by democracy’s technical weakness as a form of 
government. This is an aspect of our broader problem which will in- 
terest the expert in public law rather than the sociologist and the econ- 
omist. Normally the structure and mechanics of government are not 
regarded as factors of consequence in the ability of political systems 
to survive. It is nevertheless becoming fairly clear that formal mechan- 
ical and structural aspects of democratic political institutions have been 
of more than minor importance in determining the relative strength 
or weakness of such institutions and the confidence or lack thereof 
they have inspired in the governed. 

Especially has this been the case with democratic systems on the 
European Continent. The work of Mirkine-Guetzevitch and Hermens, 
among others, has served to bring out how seriously failure to heed 
local experience and tradition in an effort to perfect and rationalize 
democratic institutions has distorted the political process and how much 
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such efforts have contributed to democratic weakness between the two 
wars. The history of democratic institutions in the interbellum period 
shows all too clearly how the denial of experience and tradition, and 
the unwillingness of experts and politicians to engraft democratic prin- 
ciples of action upon what might be called use and wont and national 
habit, often produced serious weaknesses. 

The work of Hermens on the interbellum proportional represen- 
tation laws has been especially persuasive. Professor Hermens has prob- 
ably contributed more enlightenment on this particular problem of 
democracy than any other student of public law. He has been espe- 
cially persuasive as respects the evidence he has assembled to show 
how the effort to provide mathematically perfect reflections of the rela- 
tive strength of parties in parliaments, through the use of proportional 
representation devices, aggravated the difficulties which such parlia- 
ments were currently experiencing in producing governing majorities. 
His various works, especially his Democracy or Anarchy, published after 
the Second World War, have become classic expositions of the thesis 
that the efforts to secure electoral and representative systems that are 
mathematically and statistically perfect often affect adversely the author- 
ity and efficiency of the democratic political process. 

The late Professor Boris Mirkine-Guetzevitch was almost equally 
influential in pointing out the danger to democratic institutions which 
resulted from the efforts of the Sieyéses of 1919 to provide more per- 
fect constitutional structures for our democratic systems of government. 
Professor Mirkine used to refer to this weakness as the “rationalization 
of power.” He made that phrase a significant one in his many discus- 
sions of public law. 

If democratic institutions are to survive all the afflictions which 
will face them in the next generation, it is clear that they will have 
to be rescued from the too loving ministrations of the professors of 
public law and of the experts who serve on the drafting committees 
of constitutional conventions. Our future Sieyéses, Benthams and Madi- 
sons will have to sacrifice logical perfection in such institutions in favor 
of the more imprecise concepts which tradition and habit and the in- 
herent limitations of the democratic process impose upon us. Logic and 
sometimes even rational considerations will, in short, have to give way 
to more empirical considerations. 

Happily this addiction to model systems and formal perfectionism 
in fashioning the instrumentalities of democracy is declining. Since the 
end of World War II, particularly, it is no longer de rigeur to model 
new constitutional structures for democracy on the latest Ph.D. can- 
didate’s refinement of the British parliamentary system according to 
Bagehot or Dicey, or upon the most recent conception of the American 
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“presidential system.” The democracies of continental Europe which, a 
generation ago, were among the most blameworthy in striving to fol- 
low the latest fashion from Westminster have suddenly decided that, 
institutionally, democracy can work just as well, and perhaps more 
efficiently, if its framework and its procedures are tied more directly 
to a particular nation’s traditional way of political life. Among the 
new nations, recently risen from the thralldom of colonialism in Asia 
and Africa, this trend towards modelling democratic institutions on 
local precedent is especially heartening. 


Illustrations of this new conservatism in the elaboration of demo- 
cratic institutions since World War II are readily discoverable. As 
already suggested, Professor Hermens and his academic associates have 
been largely responsible for the distinct disfavor into which propor- 
tional electoral laws have fallen since 1945. Their success in this direc- 
tion has been registered in many lands; but the conservative electoral 
regime which the German Federal Republic has substituted for the 
radical proportional electoral law of the Weimar period is perhaps 
the outstanding illustration of the success of their efforts. What this 
new law has accomplished in the way of maintaining the integrity and 
vigor of Chancellor Adenauer’s regime astounds observers. The res- 
toration of the traditional position of the Chancellor in German public 
law is another illustration of this more conservative, nationalistic and 
empirical trend in formulating the institutions of democracy. Still an- 
other is to be discerned in the provisions of the recent amendments 
to the Constitution of the Fourth Republic in France, in particular the 
amendment providing for the elimination of the investiture provision 
which since 1946 has governed the appointment of the Prime Minister. 
Also significant as respects this trend is the concern exhibited by the 
European constitutions after World War II for restoring the vitality 
of regional self government and for placing a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility for the government and local administration in the hands of 
the amateur. All these developments underscore the trend away from 
model systems and the attempt to identify constitutional life under the 
democratic dispensation with institutions sanctioned by national prec- 
edent and habit and recommended by their ability to insure the under- 
standing and support of the citizenry. Truly, since 1945, democratic 
institutions have become less logical, less formal, and less parochial; 
and to the extent that this is the case we may be optimistic about the 
future of such institutions. 
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V 


Still another problem which has plagued democracy at the “opera- 
tional level” is, of course, the problem of international security. It is 
notorious that democracy and diplomacy do not mix well. When ef- 
forts are made to mix them, they often do not provide what the chemist 
might call a “stable solution.” Indeed, they scarcely provide what a 
chemist might call a “reasonably stable colloidal suspension.” We are 
all too well aware of the penchant of democratic systems of government 
tor making foreign policy the football of internal politics; for failing 
to maintain a foreign policy which is consistent and stable; and, indeed, 
for failing to understand even the true national interests of the state 
in which such democratic systems are ensconced. With such a discour- 
aging record of performance it would seem that we are optimistic in- 
deed if we expect the democracies of the free world to provide the kind 
of wisdom in directing international policy which will keep thermo- 
nuclear bombs in their arsenals and hold in leash and ultimately re- 
press the international threat of Communism. 

Nevertheless here, too, there is justification for cautious optimism. 
The fact is that the decade just coming to a close does not present a 
fair reflection of what may be expected of democracies in the foreign 
field in the future; for, during this decade, this particular matter has 
been complicated by the transfer of international leadership among the 
democratic nations from the country which held it in the early part 
of this century to the United States. For all of its strength, America 
is a relatively new and untried power on the international scene. It is 
also a state in which democracy has had perhaps a less disciplined inter- 
ptetation in the international field than has been the case with other 
great powers. 

But America is learning and is growing accustomed to the respon- 
sibilities which have been thrust upon her. In the next decade, this 
country will make fewer mistakes than she made in the last. Moreover 
there is clear evidence that the leaders of our political system, and es- 
pecially the leadership of our major political parties, have come to un- 
derstand the necessity of avoiding the injection of major issues of foreign 
policy into domestic political struggles. We have learned the necessity 
of national unity in this field. Hence, despite the doubts of America’s 
competence that persist abroad and among many of this nation’s own 
leaders, I have little doubt that, having been given the past decade to 
adjust to her new international rdle, America will establish as good 
a record in discharging the exacting responsibility of world leadership 
as any great nation in history. 

There remains the requirement that all democracies, and espec- 
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ially those which, like America, have a major rdle to play in the world, 
learn the facts of international life; and understand the requirements 
of dealing with different cultures. In turn, this will require a clear 
understanding of a nation’s own interest in world affairs and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the interests of other nations. Also high on 
the list of requirements for democratic survival in the international 
arena is an acknowledgment that foreign policy, once adopted, must 
be sustained and not be allowed to become the football of internal 
politics. National unity on international questions and long-term sup- 
port of a policy are among the major conditions of democratic survival 
internationally. As I have suggested, contemporary democracies are 
learning these things. They are more sophisticated in this realm of for- 
eign policy than they have been. With this newly acquired sophistica- 
tion, I believe an affirmative answer can be given to the question which 
Mr. Thomas Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force, once used as 
the title of a book which he wrote: “Can Representative Government 
Do the Job?” 


VI 


In this discussion I have perhaps unwittingly tended to direct my 
comments to the experience of democratic states in Europe and America. 
What, it may be asked, of the new nations that are adopting this form 
of government? In my opinion it is not improbable that the future of 
democratic institutions will depend primarily upon the relative success 
which such institutions experience in lands and cultures where demo- 
cratic political procedures have precedents. I am thinking especially 
of the democratic experiments in states newly redeemed from colonial- 
ism in Asia and Africa — of countries like India, Burma, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, and Ghana. I am thinking also of the experience of nations 
like Japan and Turkey where parliamentary institutions and other demo- 
cratic procedures are being associated with national revival or a social 
and cultural change. 

If one is candid about these experiments it must be admitted that 
the future does not look.too promising. Recent events in Indonesia, for 
example, scarcely suggest that the leaders of that new nation have any 
real understanding of the discipline which democracy requires. In all 
these newer areas it is generally true that the political background is 
relatively unsophisticated; that class lines are often rigidly drawn; that 
the culture and the economy are still those of a pre-technological period; 
and that wealth and income are not high. All these factors must inev- 
itably militate against the success of a democratic system. 

But let us not be too pessimistic about these newer democratic 
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communities. What they lack in political background and economic 
substance may find compensation in other considerations. These new 
states are in what might be called the “heroic” stage of democratic evo- 
lution. Most of them possess that enthusiasm for the values of a demo- 
cratic system which is characteristic of such a stage. It is a stage of 
historical development when ideas are fresh and new. They have the 
enthusiasm for democracy which, as I suggested earlier, has been lost 
in the older democratic societies or at least has become tarnished. Partly 
because democracy is new to these people and because it is coupled 
with their newly-found nationhood, they have that pride and patriotism 
which are among the essential ingredients of that civic virtue with which 
Machiavelli was concerned and which he considered the sine qua non 
of strong popular government. These new nations, moreover, are not 
as unsophisticated in the matter of democratic systems as we might 
imagine. Their leaders often have an astute understanding of the demo- 
cratic constitutions of the West; and they are well versed in their own 
political history. Out of that knowledge they are producing an amalgam 
in the way of a political structure that fits their own needs and gives 
promise of stability. 

In these areas much will depend upon the existence of good leader- 
ship, that is, leadership which is not only learned but which is dedicated 
and incorruptible. Success will also depend in great measure upon the 
ability of the people and their leaders to shift their interest and enthus- 
iasm from their successful national and revolutionary struggles to the 
more prosaic task of developing effective administration and a viable 
economy. It is encouraging to note how often this theme of a dedicated 
élite and civic virtue is sounded these days by the leadership of these 
newer democratic communities. Just the other day the premier of the 
new African state of Ghana, now a sovereign member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations, reemphasized this formula in a moving address to 
his people. He warned that democracy could not succeed unless the 
new state developed a leadership which would resist every temptation 
towards personal enrichment and aggrandizement and dedicate itself to 
the reconstruction and development of the state and to the advance of 
democratic principles. 

In this appraisal of the future of democratic institutions let us also 
take note of the rebirth of faith in democracy among peoples who in 
our age have been ground under the heel of dictatorship or who have 
lost their national independence because of Communist aggression. This 
generation has learned a great deal about the danger of authoritarian 
government, both domestically and in the international arena. Mussolini 
and Hitler have offered some rather grim reminders that democracy 
and the freedoms that go with democracy are not textbook abstractions 
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but values which must be preserved at almost any cost. Stalin and his 
cohorts have done an equally effective job of reconvincing mankind 
about the advantages of true democracy. As the Polish and Hungarian 
people especially have made clear, there is probably no area on earth 
where the advantages of democratic institutions are more appreciated 
than they are among those peoples behind the Iron Curtain who have 
lost their national independence because of the aggression of the Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

It may be that among the older democracies the democratic faith 
is not championed as enthusiastically as it was at an earlier time and 
people may have become somewhat blasé about such institutions; but 
this is surely not the case among those people who have lost democracy 
or among those who have just gained it. Their faith will be of major 
significance in maintaining everywhere the vitality of the democratic 
myth. 


Vil 


It is idle to suggest that the prognosis for democratic institutions 
is a cheerful one. The road to stability for democratic institutions in 
this age, the age of collectivism and the hydrogen bomb, is a rocky 
road indeed and there is little reason for optimism. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that, in such an age as this, where technology is constantly 
advancing and national cultures become ever more sophisticated, we are 
approaching the kind of society which can hardly afford to dispense 
with democracy even if it would. It is the kind of complex society 
which becomes too sophisticated to permit resort for any lengthy period 
to the crude devices of authoritarianism. 

Hence, whatever loss of vitality the moral foundations of democracy 
may have suffered, the future is likely to regard the democratic regime 
as indispensable. Certainly it is an indispensable regime if we are to 
continue to strive for an approximation of social equilibrium and draw 
near to that ideal of social justice among the conflicting and competing 
groups in such a society. The democratic regime is the only regime 
which will automatically insure the kind of tolerance which is the in- 
dispensable atmosphere if civil rights are to be respected and if there 
is to be a regime of freedom for the individual and for the group in- 
cluding even the dissenting individual and group. Both from the point 
of view of the requirements of political and social stability and the 
demand for freedom and tolerance, twin objectives upon which all 
peoples insist, the democratic regime is an indispensable regime. I can- 
not, therefore, believe that, as we move forward into the next half 
century, democracy will be considered expendable. 














MATTHEW M. FRYDE 


PROFESSOR BERGER’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 
OF ROMAN LAW 


The history of Law — as was rightly pointed out by one of the 
ravst oustanding authorities in this field — is of great help in the en- 
deavor to free oneself from the belief in the absolute validity of legal 
dogmas. It promotes emancipation from the tyrannical rule of siogans 
and protects against the danger of becoming a slave of overhasty gen- 
eralizations. To understand properly the importance of such an evalua- 
tion of the role of legal history — without being involved, however, 
in the controversy between the partisans and the enemies of historicism— 
one has to remember only what kind of debasement of all recognized 
standards of justice had taken place in so many countries with an old 
tradition of rule of law when false and barbaric principles and perverted 
clichés were indiscriminately imposed by ignorant dictators and blindly 
followed not only by the masses, but also by men of learning. 

Among the victims of the modern “grands simplificateurs” were also 
the Civil Law and the study of Roman Law. And let us not be mistaken: 
it is by no means accidental that Civil Law was described during the 
era of Hitler and Mussolini in their countries as the “law written for 
shopkeepers” or simply as a “porcheria” and that the hatred of Roman 
Law found an explicit and eloquent expression in a special paragraph 
of the program of the German Nazi party, in which this law was con- 
demned as based on materialistic “Weltordnung.” 

The study of Roman Law found an ark of refuge in the English- 
speaking countries, although the Common Law does not favor per se 
an interest in it. A large proportion of valuable and important pub- 
lications that appeared there was the work of scholars who had escaped 
from the continent of Europe. One of them is the monumental Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary of Roman Law written by a Polish scholar, Adolf 
Berger, a founder-member of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America, now Professor at City College and at the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes in New York*). 

The author has behind him a long and brilliant career as a scholar, 
inaugurated fifty years ago, when he took his doctorate with highest 


 * Adolf Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law in Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 43, part 2, 4°, pp. 333-809, 
Philadelphia, 1953. 
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honors in Lwéw, in Poland. In 1954, he was elected a foreign member 
of the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei in Rome. Professor Berger pub- 
lished a series of studies on various topics of Roman Law, marked by 
profound learning and deep knowledge. It is a communis opinio doctorum 
that these contributions rank among the best works written on the subject. 
The recent publication must astonish everybody, not only by the dimen- 
sions of the task undertaken, surpassing, it might have seemed, the power 
of a single scholar, but also by the extremely high standard, exhaustive 
completeness, and by its usefulness. It is a reliable source of information 
not only for the students of Roman Law, but also, as was stressed by 
many authorities in this field reviewing Berger's Dictionary, for spec- 
ialists. In this connection, the striking modesty of the author deserves 
to be mentioned, for, in his preface, he described his work as “designed 
for teachers and students of Roman Law in the classroom, for students 
of legal history who have no or only little Latin.” 

The author succeeded completely in defining and explaining in a 
concise but extremely lucid and precise manner, all the important terms 
and conceptions of Roman Law, while maintaining the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship and impartiality. There is also a remarkable unity in 
his work. General ideas are applied with great consistency, and uniform 
methods of treatment are rigorously followed. This great encyclopedic 
work is far from being an eclectic collection of erudite contributions. 
The multitude of books and articles used and quoted by the author is 
a sound basis for a logical structure which can be fully appreciated and 
admired only when studied im toto. 

The references to literature and the general bibliography on no fewer 
than twenty-three pages are characterized by an exemplary standard of 
accuracy and completeness. 

Berger’s Dictionary is a mine of information, not only for students 
of legal history, but also for historians. Among articles of more general 
character, the following could be quoted exempli modo: Aerarium populi 
Romani, Ager, Agrimensores, Civitas Romana, Colonatus, Dictator, Ec- 
ciesia, Immunitas, Municipium, Princeps, Provincia, Publicani, Servus, 
Usurae, and many others. 

The reader of Berger’s Dictionary may not realize that this magnif- 
icent work was written by an exile who went per varios casus per tot 
discrimina rerum: the vigor of his intellect is not in the slightest degree 
impaired by the misfortune which had befallen him. If he succeeded in 
his enormous labor undertaken in new circumstances, much credit should 
be given to the generous attitude of the American Philosophical Society 
in Philadelphia and other institutions and scholars in this country, who 
supported a project of this scale and dimensions. 











STANISLAW STRZETELSKI 


THE TRUE FORCE BEHIND THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
IN POLAND 


The following presentation is an attempt to characterize the political 
and social processes and phenomena which have been called the Polish 
October Revolution. 

The difficulty of the task consists, above all, in the bifurcation of 
Poland’s political life. Poland possesses at present, so to speak, a split 
political personality. Everything that takes place in that country occurs 
simultaneously on two planes: that of domestic politics and that resulting 
from the relationship of dependence on Soviet Russia. Hence the two- 
faced character of many Polish political statements: a true aspect, often 
hidden between the lines or in innuendos, and another, a “tactical” one, 
for use in the complicated political meneuverings with the Kremlin. 
Under those circumstances, it is not surprising that, especially for external 
observes, the political situation in Poland sometimes becomes an almost 
indecipherable puzzle. 

Recently I heard the following opinion from an American who is 
friendly towards Poland: To evaluate the Polish problem correctly one 
would have to know who it is that Gomutka wants to deceive— 
Moscow or Warsaw, the Bolsheviks or the Polish people, for it is obvious 
that in the situation of Poland, exposed, as she is, to the mercy of Soviet 
Russia, even Gomutka cannot seriously treat the conception of “humaniz- 
ing” Communism and reconciling it with the principles of freedom and 
democracy. 

Similar attitudes may be found also among the Polish emigres. In 
Polish emigre opinion, two views are discernible. One sees in Gomutka 
a man who, riding the crest of so-called national Communism, tries to 
smuggle in Poland’s independence and outwit the Soviet pursuers. The 
other view regards Gomutka as a Soviet stooge who, in accordance with 
a tactical plan agreed upon with Russia, and in order to save the Com- 
munist system, has simply copied the NEP model and will later gradually 
bring Poland back into the one and indivisible Moscow Communist fold. 

Consequently Gomutka should be regarded as a Polish variety of a 
cunning Machiavelli, and the October revolution as a tactical trick 
hatched in the secret machinations of the “revisionist” Communist fac- 
tion. 
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These and similar attempts at downgrading the October revolution 
to the role of a purely tactical operation do not appear valid in the 
light of an analysis of the facts. 

As far as Gomutka is concerned, I am well aware how deceptive 
every evaluation must be which is based on a psychological analysis 
particularly when no full personal documentation is available. I never- 
theless believe that on the basis of the available facts concerning 
Gomutka’s life and activity, it may be safely assumed that he is neither 
an elastic political operator deprived of moral and ideological scruples 
nor an aspiring dictator with boundless personal ambitions. 

There seems to be no doubt that in joining the Communist Party in 
1922, Gomutka believed naively, but profoundly, that it was a camp 
which, in the name of the noble idea of social justice, fights against any 
form of exploitation and, unlike the Social Democrats, does not enter 
into any compromise with the existing social order. Lacking any serious 
theoretical preparation, Gomutka engaged until 1948 in either pro- 
paganda or administrative work in the party. In this way of life there 
was little room or time for theoretical reflections and discussions. 
Courageous, stubborn, and capable of far-reaching personal sacrifice, 
Gomutka was, above all, a man of struggle and practical work, and one 
not harassed by ideological doubts. Having once become convinced of 
the justness and superiority of the idea professed by him, he easily 
adopted the formula which explained the Communist errors, defects 
and crimes by the requirements of the so-called transitional period, on 
one hand, and by the necessity of sacrificing the happiness of one genera- 
tion for the splendid future which would justify everything, on the other. 

The end of World War II found Gomutka in the position of first 
secretary of the Communist Party. In spite of some not yet completely 
explained misunderstanding with the Moscow central office during the 
Nazi occupation, he continued to be a loyal executor of Soviet policies 
and orders. 

The first serious differences with Moscow did not begin until 1946, 
and then simultaneously in two fields. 

Very soon after the so-called “liberation” of Poland by the Soviet 
armies it became evident that this “fraternal” help was a pretext for 
a by no means temporary, but a brutal and ruthless occupation of 
Poland by the Soviets. The rule over Poland gradually passed into the 
hands of “delegates” and “advisers” sent from Moscow. Gomutka came 
into touch with their Soviet chauvinism, arrogance and ruthless methods 
of colonial exploitation in the Ministry of the Recovered Territories 
which was headed by him. 

At that time, probably still remote from any idea of revolt against 
Moscow, Gomutka stubbornly and courageously began a consistent 
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struggle against the colonial methods of the Soviet “advisers,” against 
wasting and carrying off of Polish property, and against the insolent 
interference and abuses. 

At the same time, again not ideological considerations but the 
dictates of practical common sense caused Gomutka’s dispute with 
Moscow in the economic sphere also. This was the period of an outright 
reckless speed-up of the socialization of Poland’s economic life. Gomutka 
quickly realized that the Moscow-ordered pace must bring about chaos 
and a catastrophic decline of farm production, as well as the disappearance 
of a number of indispensable economic functions and services in the 
handicrafts. Without attacking the principles of Communist policy, he 
openly opposed the methods adopted by the regime, arguing that they 
were not only suicidal from the economic viewpoint, but also, in their 
consequences, harmful to the Communist party since they were bound 
to cause dissatisfaction and perhaps open revolt among the masses. 

In both cases Gomutka obviously had no intention of conducting 
a basic opposition. On the contrary, while openly coming out against the 
glaring errors of implementation, he showed concern for the future of 
the Communist party in Poland. 

Moscow viewed the matter differently. It would probably have 
more easily absolved Gomutka of ideological errors than of what, from 
the Kremlin’s viewpoint, was the gravest crime in the attitude of the 
Polish Communist party’s first secretary, 7.e. independence of judgment 
and courage of action. The fate of Gomutka as a dangerous reactionary 
of “rightist deviation” was already decided in 1947. 

Evaluating this period of Gomutka’s political activity, one may wond- 
er at the blindness which did not permit him, despite his numerous 
experiences, to draw some more far-reaching conclusions with regard to 
Soviet Russia, but one cannot detect any traces of a careerist’s or oppor- 
tunist’s conduct. In 1948 Gomutka went to prison as a continually loyal 
Communist who had a number of reservations concerning the methods 
applied by the Communist regime, but who continued fully to accept 
both the Moscow Communist doctrine and the principle of Russia’s 
primacy in the Communist world. 

An eight-year period of imprisonment and isolation followed. Both 
in prison and in the place of isolation the conditions were reportedly 
quite tolerable, so that Gomutka could devote much time to study and 
reading. After twenty-five years of a busy life, filled exclusively with 
practical activity, the former Communist dignitary found himself in 
circumstances which simply forced him to reflection, and thus to a kind 
of general examination of his life. Previously no ideological doubts had 
troubled the mind of the loyal Communist who was using his mental 
energy for operational and tactical matters. Now the situation was 
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radically changed. On the one hand, the reading broadened his intel- 
lectual horizons; on the other, the opportunity for quiet analysis of the 
processes taking place in Poland, an analysis based on his own rich 
experiences of the 1945-1948 period, created an ideal background for 
a basic revision of the views of the disappointed Communist. Most com- 
mentators, deceived by that situation, accepted the conception explain- 
ing the origin of the October 1956 “Gomutka revolution” by the great 
change which allegedly had taken place in Gomutka during his eight 
years of isolation and which had transformed the loyal Communist into 
a leader of the anti-Soviet revolution and the creator of the program 
cf the “Polish road to Socialism” proclaimed in October. 

The commentators’ mistake consists in the fact that they try to 
explain the development of the extremely complicated Polish situation 
almost exclusively by analyzing the words and actions of Gomutka or 
his closest collaborators. Actually, despite the great, and in many cases 
decisive influence exerted by Gomutka during the October revolution 
and the development, later on, of the situation in Poland, his role was 
and is limited. First of all, Gomutka is not a thinker or the creator 
of some new political and social doctrine. The transformation which he 
doubtless underwent during his eight-year isolation has not been suf- 
ficiently profound to seriously shake his faith both in the Communist 
doctrine and party. There are indications that after Gomutka’s release 
in April 1956 the spirit of the “thaw” and the revolutionary mood of 
the people were influencing him rather than the reverse. 

The difficulty of studying Gomutka’s development in the period 
immediately preceding the October revolution consists in the lack of 
political utterances by him between April and October 1956. In this re- 
spect we must rely on statements of Gomutka’s friends and allies, i.e. 
primarily Ochab, Morawski and Cyrankiewicz. It follows from the 
statements of these politicians as well as from the substance and tone 
of the July resolutions of the VII Plenum that the revision of the 
program envisaged by the “Gomutka group” was not of a revolutionary 
character. The then proclaimed slogans of the “democratization” of the 
party and in the “National Front” and of replacing political criteria with 
criteria of usefulness and purposefulness in some spheres of economic 
life could, when freely interpreted, be contained in the frame of 
Khrushchev’s thesis about the right of every nation to its own road 
to Socialism. 

How, then, can one explain the content and tone of Gomutka’s 
October 20, 1956 speech which in many of its passages sounds almost 
like a revolutionary manifesto? 

Neither the principle, heretical in relation to the Moscow Com- 
munist doctrine, that “what in Socialism is unchangeable is the abolition 
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of man’s exploitation by man,” nor the proclamation of “full independ- 
ence” for Poland, nor the announcement of a change of the constitution 
with the Diet as the “supreme organ of state authority,” nor, finally, the 
proclamation of the workers’ autonomy and a radical change of agrarian 
policy, can be, even if most freely interpreted, impressed into the line 
laid down by the XX Congress of the Soviet Communist party. 

Proclaiming on October 20, 1956 the program of the Polish “model 
of Socialism,” did Gomutka realize that in many essential points his 
program was glaringly in contradiction to the Soviet “model?” 

It is difficult to give a clear answer to this question. It would seem 
that Gomutka must have been aware that particularly the humanitarian 
postulates of his program could not be reconciled with even the most 
liberally interpreted Soviet doctrine. On the other hand, however, it is 
not excluded that under the still fresh impression of the atmosphere 
of the XX Congress, and in view of the semantic confusion so charac- 
teristic of Moscow, Gomutka believed that the October program would 
not only be a basis for the reform of Polish Communism, but also a 
development of the revisionist ideas voiced by Khrushchev and his as- 
sociates. 

Be it as it may, one thing is certain: in the ideological sense, the 
October revolution in Poland was not exclusively and primarily the 
result of a gradual change of the views of Gomutka and of his Com- 
munist comrades. A decisive role was played in it by another force, in- 
dependent of the Communist party, namely, a powerful wave of a na- 
tional revolution. 

Very much has been said and written about the fact that a decisive 
role was played in Poland by the intellectual movement which began in 
the rebellious mood of the literary “thaw” and subsequently embraced 
the entire youth and intelligentsia. 

There is no doubt whatever that the “thaw” in literature and in the 
arts, as well as the intellectual ferment among university students, 
played a major role in the period preceding the Poznan revolt and the 
October revolution. At the same time, it is clear that those phenomena 
did not have the character of an isolated and self-contained elite move- 
ment, but were the expression of a much broader and deeper process, i.e. 
the expression of a revolutionary seething among the entire Polish people. 

The October revolution became victorious at the moment when the 
Moscow Politburo delegation which, headed by Khrushchov, had come 
to Warsaw to quell the revolt, suddenly changed its attitude and all 
along the line surrendered to the demands of Gomutka and his associates. 

What force thwarted the plans and paralyzed the will of the Kremlin 
during the dramatic showdown on October 19, 1956? 
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Certainly not fear of the Polish Communist party which was hope- 
lessly divided and responsible for the bankrupcy of the Communist system 
in Poland, and certainly even less fear of the Gomutka group which was 
in the minority in the party leadership. 

There is a theory that Gomutka owes his victory in the showdown 
with Khrushchev to the help and intervention of China. 

For reasons which only history will fully reveal, China has been giving 
support to the “revisionist” group of the Polish Communists. Perhaps 
those journalists may be right who claim that in the decisive moment of 
the October showdown, Peiping’s intervention played an important role. 
Can it however be supposed that even a most energetic Chinese inter- 
vention would have saved Gomutka and Ochab, if Khrushchev had 
seen a practical possibility of their quick liquidation as dangerous “coun- 
ter-revolutionaries” and “agents of Western imperialism?” 

It is obvious that on October 19, Khrushchev yielded not to the 
eloquence of Gomutka, the threats of Ochab, or the persuasion of Chou- 
en-Lai, but to actual force. He yielded to rebellious Warsaw, the deter- 
mined attitude of its youth, the workers’ army in the Zeran plant, which 
was waiting with arms and ready for a signal, and, above all, to the 
divisions of the Polish armed forces which were advancing in a con- 
centric march towards the capital with absolutely clear intentions. 
Khrushchev and his comrades—apparently misinformed by Rokossovsky 
about the situation in Poland—found out that the way to quell the 
Warsaw revolt was open war—with the entire Polish people. During 
the big anti-colonial offensive waged by Russia in Africa and Asia, 
such a war would have been altogether undesirable, and therefore 
Khrushchev capitulated. 

There was still another motive which both during the October 
showdown and in the subsequent November economic negotiations had 
a restraining influence on Moscow. That motive was the Moscow 
Communists’ fear to divulge in full detail their unprecedented economic 
exploitation of Poland. Considerable time will elapse before the world 
learns the entire truth about the monstrous economic methods by which 

a country rich in raw materials, with an industrious population and with 
great possibilities of development, a country which before World War 
lI was an exporter of food, has been reduced to economic ruin and near- 
starvation. Today no one would be able to even approximate the figures 
of the direct robbery perpetrated by Russia during her twelve-year rule 
in Poland. But even this robbery, in the form of coal, food and plant 
equipment deliveries at prices sometimes lower than the cost of produc- 
tion, has not done as much harm as the system of injuring and distorting 
Poland’s economy by the ill-advised Moscow-ordered plans. Wasting 
a tremendous amount of energy in thoughtless investment experiments, 
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neglecting natural ways of development suggested by natural and local 
conditions, confiscating the people’s consumptive power in favor of, 
in many cases illusory, appearances of industrial strength, systematically 
destroying all sound economic stimulus;—all this has resulted in a truly 
Frankenstein economic situation. 

Also in this respect, Khrushchev and his comrades were faced with 
a dilemma: is it better to yield even if it means a loss of Moscow’s prestige, 
or to risk a revolt of the entire Polish people who have been brought to 
the extreme and have nothing to lose? 

We know how often the formula of the “will of the entire people” is 
abused, when in reality the aspirations of a nation’s individual groups 
or strata are concerned. Sometimes certain ideas and movements are 
presented as national despite the fact that the majority of the people 
behave passively. It was so , ¢.g., with the Polish constitution of May 3, 
1791 or with the Polish insurrections of the XIX century. 

In 1956 the entire Polish people acted fully conscious of their aims 
and fully united. 

Deprived at the close of the XVIII century of her independence by 
the Partitioning Powers, Poland did not participate in the great eco- 
nomic development and in the radical social changes of the XIX cen- 
tury. During the short, scarcely twenty-year veriod of independence 
between the two World Wars, she was unable to make good the cultural 
and the socio-economic deformations of her 120 years of captivity. 
Reestablished Poland’s economic and technological backwardness, its 
considerable rate of illiteracy, its numerous national minorities caus- 
ing nationality struggles, and, finally, its sharp social contrasts coupled 
with general poverty and low standards of living—all this had an 
adverse influence on the development of Polish national culture. 

It is a strange paradox that the activation and ideological unification 
of the Polish people have taken place in the most tragic period of Poland’s 
history, that is, during the occupation of Polish lands by two totalitarian 
states, an occupation which resulted in attempts at the extermination 
of the Polish people, a new partition of Poland, the genocide of mil- 
lions, and the barbaric deportations of millions of Polish citizens. Where, 
on the ruins of war and occupation, one could have expected general 
fatigue, exhaustion and loss of faith in the future, a people emerged, 
deprived of independence and economically ravaged, but full of fresh 
energy and confident of its own strength. 

A study of this unusual phenomenon would be a fascinating subject 
for sociologists and historians. Even the first years of the inhuman Nazi 
terror yielded results that were least expected by the conquerors: an in- 
crease in the broadest masses of the sense of national solidarity which 
made possible the creation of an underground Polish state with its own 
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army and administration and a government which exercised authority 
and issued orders that were respected by every Pole. 

After the Yalta agreement, when the German occupation was re- 
placed by Soviet domination, the Moscow-imposed Warsaw regime be- 
came Russia’s obedient tool of communization and sovietization. Towards 
the Communist dictatorship based on a system of terror and control ex- 
tending over all spheres of life, the Polish people chose the only efficient 
inethod of struggle: seeming submissiveness, passive resistance and the 
so-called cultural underground which cultivated within home and church 
the elements of national Polish culture that were being destroyed by 
the occupation. 

In view of the devastation inflicted by Germany and Russia on 
Poland and in view of her political isolation, her chances in the struggle 
against the conqueror seemed so small that most observers regarded 
those chances as doomed and dependent only on time. The people, 
deprived of any prospects of help from the outside, ruined materially, 
and morally exhausted, would be able to withstand the monstrous pres- 
sure of the totalitarian machine only for a brief time. First the weaker 
and opportunist elements, then the youth, and finally the entire people 
would yield. 

The developments of 1956 have given the lie to these pessimistic 
predictions. From the cruel, seventeen-year-long school of persecution 
and oppression the Polish people have emerged with their morale in- 
tact, and, thanks to the community of aspirations and ideals born in 
the heat of battle, morally more mature and stronger. 

Polish youth, who have not known freedom in their lifetime, who 
have been considered as lost, became the vanguard of the revolution. 
University students and young workers started the Poznan revolt. The 
Communist-sponsored Polish Youth Association with its two million 
membership fell apart like a house of cards at the first breeze of Oc- 
tober, while the young Communists from the weekly Po prostu (Speak- 
ing Frankly) joined the current of the national revolution. 

The workers, the main hope of Communism, at the decisive moment 
proved the leading group of direct revolutionary struggle. The role 
which the Cegielski works played in Poznaf and the Zeran plant in 
Warsaw, speaks for itself. 

The peasants, who were to be corrupted by land distribution, 
from the very beginning fought against Communism by means of pas- 
sive resistance and boycott, and as soon as an opportunity arose in October 
1956, they dissolved eighty percent of the kolkhozes within a few weeks. 

In other words, the elements to whom Moscow had assigned in its 
plans the principal role in the communization and sovietization of Poland 
became the main elements of the the anti-Communist revolution. 
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The persecution of the Catholic Church by the Germans and Rus- 
sians not only failed to give the expected results, but on the contrary 
increased and deepened the influence of the Church. This is demon- 
strated by the crowded places of worship, the tremendous prestige of 
Primate Cardinal Wyszynski as well as by the fact that under the pres- 
sure of public opinion the government was forced to far reaching con- 
cessions in favor of religion and the Church. 

Finally the least expected phenomenon. For twelve years the Com- 
munists have not spared any efforts or expense to win over the crea- 
tive Polish intelligentsia: writers, scholars and artists. Precisely that 
group, most favored by the Communists and amid general poverty en- 
joying relatively comfortable conditions of life, who did not have any 
special reasons for complaints and dissatisfaction, has played an active 
and important role in mobilizing the revolutionary sentiments of the 
people during the “thaw”. 

The author of the October revolution was the entire people, con- 
scious of their aims, united and classless, because, unlike Russia, no 
aristocratic “managerial” class and closed officers’ corps has as yet been 
formed in Poland, and the only privileged stratum was the top party 
bureaucracy. 

The October revolution was not born of ready-made doctrinal for- 
mulae but of daily sufferings and experiences during the long years of 
struggle waged against all forms of political violence, social exploitation 
and economic absurdity. 

It appears from the developments between June and October 1956 
that the watchword of the Poznan revolt demanding “freedom and 
bread” epitomizes the following postulates of the entire Polish people: 
Poland’s independence from Russia; freedom of religion, thought and 
speech; removal of the Communist party apparatus from the direct ex- 
ercise of government; broadening the rights of the Diet; abolition of 
the secret police and restitution of independent courts; establishment 
of political, economic and cultural relations with the West; basing 
agriculture on individual farms and abolition of compulsory deliveries; 
workers’ self-government; reestablishment of handicrafts. 

These postulates do not possess the logical structure of a program, 
they are fragmentary and do not solve many key problems of Poland’s 
social and political system. They do not provide an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether the Communist system is to be maintained. On the one 
hand they are directed against the foundations of that system, but, on 
the other, they lack clearly formulated demands in this respect. Even 
the “revisionist” faction of the Communist party openly propagates a 
program which is ideologically closer to Socialism or Syndicalism than, 
to the totalitarian Moscow conception, but at the same time that group 
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declares its loyalty to Communism. The program of “Znak” (The Sign), 
the non-regime Catholic group, announced in the Diet and in the press 
and best reflecting the aspirations and sentiments of the majority of 
the Polish people, merely confines itself to demanding independence, 
the rule of law, and freedom of religion, thought and speech. 

The sources of these gaps and ambiguities must be sought in the 
special tactical philosophy of the October revolution. It is a revolution 
with self-imposed restraints expressing the realistic attitude of the people 
who are aware of the difficulties and limitations blocking their aspirations. 


These restraints are threefold: 


1) Awareness of Poland’s isolation from the West and her abandon- 
ment by her former allies; 

2) the threat of Soviet intervention, either directly or by a change 
in the U.S.S.R.’s position concerning Poland’s Western boundaries; 

3) the tragic economic situation of the country in which the sys- 
tem of Communist economy has failed, but the economic dependence 
on Russia, contrived during the past twelve years, has been maintained. 


These considerations have forced the often sorely tried people to 
keep the program of revolutionary changes within the bounds of realis- 
tic possibilities. 

Among the positive achievements of the October revolution are the 
following: 

a) weakening of Soviet military and administrative control; 

b) abolition of the secret police; 

c) restoring freedom of religion and re-introduction of religious in- 

struction into the public schools; 

d) announcement that the Diet’s powers of supervision over the 
government would be increased; 

e) abandonment of complete collectivization of agriculture and 
opening possibilities for the development of small private trade 
and _ handicrafts; 

f) relaxation of press censorship; 

g) establishment of cultural and economic relations with the West. 


The October revolution was neither “Titoist” nor “national-Com- 
munist.” As far as a designation is concerned which would define the 
formal, not the ideological, aspects of its program, the formula, taken 
from the Polish home press, of a “humanistic Communism in an in- 
dependent Poland” seems to be most appropriate. It is true that this 
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definition combines flagrantly contradicting concepts, but the essence 
of the October revolution is an attempt to reconcile the independence 
of Poland with her remaining in the Soviet sphere of interests, civil 
liberties with the monoparty system, private enterprise with Communism. 
The Communists of the Gomutka persuasion imagine this coexistence 
as a kind of laboratory in which the program of the “Polish road to 
Sosialism” will be worked out, while the vast majority of the people 
regards it as only a transitional period which opens possibilities of further, 
gradually implemented changes. 

In the October revolution the Polish people abandoned their tradi- 
tional maximalism and based their policy on cautious gradualism. 

Is this realistic conception of attaining independence and freedom 
in stages actually sound? Considering Poland’s geopolitical position and 
the general international situation, should one not think that in the 
given circumstances the October revolution has reached the maximum 
attainable aims and that, provided no basic changes occur either in Rus- 
sia or in world politics, one should rather expect a gradual weakening 
of the positions gained in October and the necessity of new compromises? 

It would be foolhardy to expect a quick further development of the 
anti-totalitarian revolution in Poland, and even to be sure that its present 
achievements would be left intact. 

Hardly three months after October, Gomutka called back several 
prominent Stalinists, while in April and May 1957 he again imposed 
controls on the press, and thus to some extent deprived it of the freedom 
which it had enjoyed immediately after the October revolution. 

Does this mean a turning back? A revolution which withdraws from 
the positions it has won, or merely stands still, ceases to be a revolu- 
tion... . To say the least, such a conclusion would be premature. 

First of all, the facts multiplying from day to day prove that despite 
any difficulties and obstacles the revolution in Poland is developing 
with spontaneous force embracing both the socio-economic and political 
spheres of life. After the rapid dissolution of the vast majority of the 
kolkhozes there was a veritable explosion of private enterprise all over 
the country. The government agencies are flooded with applications of 
people wishing to establish independent artisan’s shops, stores, business 
enterprises as well as smaller private industries; in rural and urban 
areas associations are founded for the protection of various professional 
groups. Simultaneously, despite the stricter censorship, unabated dis- 
cussion goes on concerning basic problems of political and social struc- 
wre. As, e.g., the recent deliberations of the Codification Commission 
have demonstrated, that discussion continues to point decidedly towards 
liberalization. 
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It should not be forgotten that the main tactical assumption of the 
October revolution was its gradualism which, as it were, left the ultimate 
objectives in abeyance, envisaged a situation like that of Finland as the 
maximum attainable possibility, and foresaw a long period of difficult 
political tug-of-war with the Soviet Union. 

Such jockeying requires an extremely precise dosing of every poli- 
tical prescription. Both Gomutka and the Polish people must reckon 
not only with the pressure of Moscows’ strength, which has the power 
to deprive Poland of her indispensable raw materials, but also with the 
pressure of China which has lent the Polish revisionists support on 
condition that they would proceed neither too far nor too quickly. 

Nevertheless the question arises as to where the tactic of more or less 
justified concessions for maintaining the balance between contradictory 
tendencies ends and where an outright return to totalitarianism begins. 
In the further course of the policy of restraining revisionism, is Poland 
not threatened with the gradual loss of all essential achievements of the 
October revolution? 

Fortunately the matter is not quite so simple. It is comparatively 
easier to re-impose censorship or make personnel changes in the govern- 
ment, but is it feasible to take the land away from the peasants, the 
shops from the artisans and storekeepers, to drive religion from the 
schools, or re-introduce Soviet generals into the Polish army? 

The credit granted Gomutka by the Polish people is limited. The 
people have agreed to a political tactics based on the proposition that 
in the given geopolitical situation an alliance with the Soviet Union 
is unavoidable. 

In keeping with the rules of this tactics the Poles can justify the 
fact of curbing too ardent or too frank press utterances in order not to 
provoke Russia, they may for the same reason tolerate appointments of 
some Moscow favorites, and even not protest Kadar’s recognition by the 
Warsaw regime as a tactical necessity in relation to Peiping. However 
the people’s patience would certainly be exhausted if the changes were 
to exceed the tactical stage and enter the institutional domain, obliterating 
the new socio-political structure which came into being in October 1956. 
All observers of the political situation in Poland are in agreement that 
in such an event one should expect a revolutionary uprising of the army 
and of the entire people, the consequences of which no one can foresee 
and which — at least at present — Russia certainly does not desire. 

In the present situation the greatest danger threatening Poland is not 
political but economic. 

The economic shock of the October revolution was as great as the 
political one. To the dismal balance sheet of the Communist economy 
which had brought Poland to the brink of ruin a new burden was ad- 
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ded, that of justified and necessary but extremely difficult and costly 
reform. Changes in the agrarian system, the introduction of workers’ 
councils, the abolition of bureaucratic excess, the inclusion of private 
handicraft and small business into the economy — all these are ex- 
tremely complicated surgical operations performed on a weakened organ- 
ism under unfavorable circumstances. 

The successful execution of these operations requires above all tre- 
mendous patience. 

If that capital of patience were insufficient, if in the course of the 
changes the present depression began showing signs of economic anarchy, 
the consequences could be very serious because they would open up 
new possibilities for the group of Stalinists who today are weak and 
isolated from the people. Let us hope that the Polish people who have 
given proof of such imposing discipline will emerge victoriously also 
from this difficult trial. 

Regardless, however, of what further developments will be like, re- 
gardless of to what extent Poland will be forced to reckon with the 
hard necessities of her geopolitical and economic situation, it is certain 
that there is no force which would be capable of cancelling the most 
important achievements of the October revolution: the unification of 
Poles in the struggle for the nation’s independence, the freedom and 
dignity of man, social justice, and new form of Polish patriotism cured 
of political romanticism, free from the consequences of class and 
nationality struggles, organically fused with the noblest tradition of hu- 
manistic ideals. The guarantee of the durability of these achievements 
lies in the elements which constituted the essence of the October revolu- 
tion and which in the course of seventeen years have accumulated a 
great moral strength in a spiritually and politically new kind of Poles. 

The Polish people who in the most difficult period of their history 
have not been crushed but have achieved spiritual and social unity, have 
still a long and distant road before them, a road full of threats and dangers. 
Soviet Russia lies in wait for an occasion to push Poland back to the 
status of a colonial satellite. It is impossible to foresee the consequences 
of Poland’s extremely difficult economic situation. A source of great 
and justified concern for the Polish patriots is the demoralization and 
Jowering of ethical standards resulting from the war and occupation. 


Without minimizing the gravity of these dangers we may take en- 
couragement from the realization that today in the most difficult spot 
of Europe, not a disunited people, but a mature, modern nation is fight- 
ing for its future with the sense of mission which does not separate them 
from, but unites them with the other nations of Europe and of the world. 




















FELIKS GROSS 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
ON UNDERGROUND MOVEMENTS 


Historically, underground organizations arose as instruments in a 
struggle for democracy or for national and political rights and social 
justice. Democratic underground movements in many countries have won 
the sympathy of Western public opinion. Similar techniques may be 
used, however, by Communist, Fascist, or Nazi organizations against 
democratic governments. The underground is an instrumentality which 
can be used for a variety of objectives. The focus of this article is on 
patterns of underground movements, their impact on society and per- 
sonality, their techniques, organization, and efficiency. 


The Patterns of Underground Movements 


The modern underground movement has an ideology and goals, 
with definite forms of organization, techniques, and types of social ac- 
tions. As the name implies, it does not act in the open, it is outlawed, 
and its members are hunted down and persecuted. Its methods differ 
from those of a recognized political party in a democracy. The very 
dangers and risks of the task attract daring and hardy men, often different 
from those attracted to movements in peaceful, orderly democracies 
where leadership is rewarded with social status. 

An underground political organization is unlike a political party in 
a multi-party democratic system, or the ruling party in an authoritarian 
single-party system. Moreover, there are differences between underground 
movements of various nations and between those within the same nation 
which have fundamental ideological disagreements. 

Let us imagine that the United States were to be overrun today by 
a foreign conqueror, or, a similarly fantastic idea, that a native dictator 
has seized and consolidated power. Since its founding the United States 
has been without experience of this sort: a pattern of resistance would 
have to be devised and developed the hard way. This was the case of 
France and of the Frenchmen when the German troops overran the 
country during the Second World War; it took time before the maquis 
and the whole network of the underground organization emerged. In 
contrast, when Polish territory was overrun by the Germans, the under- 
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ground movement mushroomed almost overnight. Poland had had an 
insurrectionist tradition for nearly a century and a half, and knowledge 
of the insurrection of 1863 and the revolution of 1905 was not solely 
from books: it was a part of a living tradition. For example, Tomasz 
Arciszewski, who was one of the top leaders of the Polish underground 
during the Second World War and who was elected Prime Minister of 
the government in exile by the underground Polish Council of National 
Unity, had been a leader of the Polish antitsarist underground half a 
century earlier. His colleagues were men who knew the techniques of 
underground warfare and had the spiritual drive and devotion to the 
cause of freedom to wage it. There was a definite, historically established 
and accepted, pattern of underground struggle. When the Germans 
came the pattern was rapidly adjusted to the new conditions, 

While the Poles followed a 150-year old, socially accepted pattern 
of insurrectionist resistance, the Yugoslavs carried the tradition of under- 
ground, partisan resistance, shaped through centuries of struggle against 
the Turks. When their country was overrun by the Germans, the Yugo- 
slavs formed detachments of “Chetniks” under the supreme leadership 
of General Draja Mikhailovich. The Chetniks withdrew into inaccessible 
mountain hideouts and from there launched their attacks. The Com- 
munist partisans under Tito appeared on the scene much later; they 
adopted the Chetnik methods but their strategy was the elimination of 
the Chetniks, a military organization that could bar the way to their 
power. Even geography had its significance in the formation of patterns 
of resistance. Underground strongholds were hidden in the forests of 
Poland, the mountains of Czechoslovakia, and the Eastern Carpathian 
slopes and the Prypet marshes. 

The Poles built an elaborate underground state. The Yugoslavs es- 
tablished their high political authority in the mountains. The Czechs 
followed a traditional pattern of slowdown, passive resistance, and sab- 
otage, so well and satirically described by Hasek. Some Poles in their 
underground parlance called the pattern “Czechization of resistance,” 
meaning that, if the struggle is hopeless, the adversary strong, and there 
is no hope of outside support, then passive resistance may be a wiser, 
subtler, and more effective course. 

The Belgians organized their resistance movement early since the 
tradition of anti-German resistance that developed in the First World 
War was still alive. The vicinity of the British coast also played a signif- 
icant role in their underground strategy. 

For a hundred years underground movements had flourished in Rus- 
sia in a struggle against a native, despotic, traditionally established rule. 
Since the time of the Decembrists, through the populist tradition of the 
sixties and seventies and down to the turn of the century, the movement 
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and its underground tactics were developed by, and for a long time 
limited to, revolutionary elites. In the first quarter of the 19th century 
the underground had no popular support, but at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century it began to win followers from the liberal middle classes 
and the workers and, finally, on the eve of the revolution, from the 
peasantry. 


Each country produced its own kind of underground and its own 
techniques of resistance, in which national traditions and values played 
a powerful role. The variety of patterns resulted from a diversity of 
historical experiences and many other factors. 


Impact on Society 


Space does not permit a detailed discussion of all these national 
variations. We offer here a description of the Polish resistance and 
compare it at some points with others. 

Insurrection against power by conquest has been a part of Polish 
history since the 18th century. It developed in the area that was under 
Russian rule until 1918 and furnished a romantic image to the rest 
of the country, perhaps more strongly in the region under the Austrians 
than to that under the Germans. Quite naturally, insurrectionism evolved 
into a cultural complex reflected in value attitudes, personality, history, 
politics, and also in specific skills and techniques, perpetuated by tradition. 

Those who participated in insurrections were highly respected and 
often revered. Their social status was high. Some of the 1863 insurrec- 
tionists still survived in my early childhood. The very name “powstaniec” 
(insurrectionist) was highly honored. Their courage and devotion to the 
cause of freedom, the years of Siberian exile, were part of everyday 
conversation, a part of evening stories and later a part of high school 
classwork, term papers, and master’s dissertations. Then came those of 
the younger generation, who struggled in the Polish socialist under- 
ground at the turn of the century against the tsarist rule. They played 
a prominent role in the interbellum politics of Poland. The later strong 
man of Poland, Joseph Pitsudski, was at one time one of their leaders. 
This period including the revolution of 1905, produced a real “legend” 
that at one time formed an element of strength in Pitsudski’s ideolog- 
ical appeal. The tsarist government and armies were unable to silence 
the guns of underground fighters. Once Poland was free, the tradition 
of those underground struggles went into history books and into the 
popular sentiment. Every year representatives of the social-democratic 
labor movement (P.P.S.—the Polish Socialist Party) paid homage at 
the Citadel of Warsaw, at the place below the gallows where Polish 
socialists were hung by tsarist henchmen. Flowers and wreaths marked 
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their graves and flags were lowered. This political commemoration, 
combined with a popular demonstration and speeches, was respected 
even by the authoritarian government opposed by the democratic parties. 

Historical journals devoted to the modern history of Poland published 
in the thirties scholarly articles on the underground and earlier periods 
of resistance. The insurrectionist ideology and the underground struggle 
influenced belles-lettres and even the arts. One of the leading Polish 
novelists, Stefan Zeromski, devoted his talent not only to the roman- 
ticism, but also to the moral dilemmas of the underground. His Dream 
about Sword and Bread depicted the specific concept of heroism of an 
underground Polish fighter at the beginning of this century. In Rdza 
(The Rose) he dramatized the great issues of the underground, appeal- 
ing to the youth of the time from the stage of national theaters. Stanislas 
Brzozowski in Flames, a novel, fascinated the reader with the under- 
ground and its philosophical issues, while Andrzej Strug in Underground 
Men gave moving and true sketches of the life and character of men 
of the P.P.S. at the turn of the century (Strug was one of them). All 
three writers are the “greats” of Polish literature, their works are classics. 
Artur Grottger, one of the Polish national painters, devoted his talent 
to the painting of the insurrection of 1863, the resistance struggle, under- 
ground action and Siberian exile. A passer-by in one of the main squares 
of Warsaw might be impressed by a truly beautiful and simple monu- 
ment, marked P.O.W., commemorating the military underground or- 
ganization of 1917 against the Central Powers. Streets were named for 
the heroes of the revolution of 1905—Okrzeja, Montwitt Mirecki, and 
others. 

Memorials of the underground and of the resistance were every- 
where in novels, theaters, history, paintings and monuments, in folklore, 
stories, and songs. Some of the songs like “Varsovienne,” “Forward 
Warsaw to Struggle,” were sung in many countries. Annual celebrations 
of many kinds formed a symbolic and ritualistic mechanism through 
which the values and tradition were reinforced and the experiences 
renewed. People lived them over and over again through these collec- 
tive representations, and heroes rose again from the ashes. 

National tradicions were a part of family traditions too. In the 
home of one of my friends I could see on the dining-room wall a page 
trom a newspaper of 1831, in which was described the recent death of 
an ancestor in an insurrectionist battle. On the same wall was another 
relic—a piece of bloodstained linen and the story of a heroic sacrifice 
in the insurrection of 1863. And finally there was a picture of my 
friend’s father, surrounded by Russian “gendarmes” armed with swords, 
on his way to Siberia—just before he escaped to Austria. My friend’s 
mother used to tell us fascinating stories. She was a “dromader,” a 
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witty, charming, and courageous lady who carried underground pub- 
lications across the border to the Russian area. This was the home atmos- 
phere and table talk in the nineteen thirties, fairly typical of some of 
the “intelligentsia.” Among workers of strongly social-democratic views, 
the underground traditions and stories were a major tradition. After all, 
in the Russian-dominated sector of post-Partition Poland, the socialist 
movement was active underground for 120 years; it existed legally for 
only 20 years, from 1918 to 1939. All four chief executives of the 
interbellum era (Pitsudski, Narutowicz, Wojciechowski, Moéscicki) were 
either sympathizers or leaders of the pre-1914 Polish Socialist Party. 

There were of course strong opponents, enemies of this tradition 
and of this past. There were trends trying to steer away the public 
sentiment, especially that of young people, from those values and ideas. 
At the end of the last century, the “positivists” advocated constructive 
work for the economic advance of the country. The insurrections, they 
argued, were never successful; they had only weakened the nation. More- 
over, in every uprising the best and most courageous of the participants 
had perished. There were times when the positivists were influential 
among certain social classes, as during an occupation, a period of for- 
eign rule, their “voice of reason” was effective. Later the national- 
democratic party, a rightist movement, violently opposed the insurrec- 
tionist strategy of the P.P.S. In the long run, however, the tradition 
and ideology of insurrectionism shaped the values, traditions, and per- 
sonalities of the Poles. 

The underground struggle developed specific political skills. In 1863 
an underground state was organized complete with a national govern- 
ment, army, police and courts; even national loans were floated. It was 
discovered by Russians, and its leaders were executed. Undobtedly this 
was at least in part the model for the underground state formed in 
defiance of the Nazi occupation in 1940. Later, in the Second World 
War, the experiences of 1863 were cited in the underground press to 
justify the formation of a government-in-exile in London. 

Its historians, theoreticians, and technicians evolved a political and 
sociological theory. In the early 1900’s Joseph Pitsudski, a semi-dictator 
in the third decade of our century, was a prominent leader of the 
Polish underground and of the Polish Socialist Party. He was editor 
of the underground paper Robotnik (The Worker), central organ 
of the party. Joseph Pitsudski wrote books and articles on the theory 
and praxis of the underground struggle. In 1912, encouraged by a 
-democratic-socialist leader, Daszynski, he published a remarkable book 
Bibuta. Literally the word means India paper (comparable to onion 
‘skin) on which underground newspapers and pamphlets were printed 
for easy distribution by smuggling or by mail. Thus the word came to 
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mean any underground publication. Pilsudski’s book is a combination 
of personal reminiscences and a manual for underground editors. It 
describes the skills essential to the editor of the underground press— 
that most independent and intransigent press of the world, free of 
censorship, and advertising—and answers the critical problems that con- 
front him: how to operate secretly; where to find paper supplies and 
printers; how to store the printed paper and how to distribute and 
circulate it. 

In a lecture on the Mobilization of the Insurrection of 1863 (1912), 
Pitsudski analyzes his subject with a practical goal in view—the future. 
The key to insurrectionist mobilization, he argues, is the transformation 
of a small revolutionary vanguard into an insurrectionist mass army. 
Again in his Military History of the Insurrection of 1863 (1912) he 
discusses another aspect of this branch of political science—the problem 
of civil and military organization in an uprising. 

A number of pamphlets and articles on the techniques of under- 
ground struggle appeared at this time. Among them was a handy booklet 
on how to behave in a prison. It discussed the rights of a prisoner, and 
supplied an alphabet for communicating with other political prisoners 
by knocking on the walls or iron pipes. There was even a training school 
for revolutionaries in Cracow, the outer base of those who fought against 
tsarist Russia. 

When the Germans overran Poland in 1939, all of these traditions 
and skills were put to a test. They were strong. The values, which were 
continuously reinforced, reacted immediately to a new situation, under- 
ground organizations began to grow. Old skills and techniques were 
put into operation, then tested against new experiences and revised and 
adjusted accordingly. The Poles were educated to join and run an 
underground. 


Social Structure and the Underground 


The underground movement is a result of social conditions and in 
consequence is rooted in a social structure and in certain social classes. 
For example, the populists in Russia were students and intellectuals; 
the Polish Socialist movement was supported by intellectuals but to a 
far greater extent by the workers. In contrast, the Polish anti-Nazi 
underground was a mass movement, similar to that in France. It cut 
through all social classes, with strong organizations among industrial 
workers, peasantry and intelligentsia. 

A strong underground movement, a mass movement, must have 
an appeal to the masses as well as their support. Among many other 
causes, the Polish insurrections of the 18th and 19th centuries failed, 
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because the democratic appeals of the leaders did not win mass support. 
Even Kosciuszko, who had the experience of the American Revolution, 
was unsuccessful, despite his serious effort to win the peasantry. Secret 
societies, juntas, may operate without mass support. But a democratic 
underground mass movement must appeal to the needs, to the hopes 
of the people, it must throw before them a picture of a better tomor- 
row, a release from the old, feudal social conditions of oppression and 
exploitation. 


Values and Attitudes of the Underground 
Self-sacrifice and “Principialism” 


The underground movement is closely connected with actual, ex- 
isting political conditions. It is impossible to discuss an underground 
movement out of context. Authoritarian rule creates the soil of a demo- 
cratic underground and sometimes leaves no other alternative. 


The philosophical meaning of values may be only vaguely realized, 
by the insurrectionist as it is a struggle for freedom and liberty against 
an oppressive system. Next to those basic values of “freedom” and 
“justice,” the most generally accepted value for the Poles was and is 
“niepodlegtos¢.” Because of the negative prefix (née), it is hard to trans- 
late this value symbol exactly. The closest translation in English is 
“independence,” in the sense of non-dependence, or non-subjection to 
foreign rule. The emphasis on the negative prefix—mie—is an interesting 
phenomenon. The Polish national anthem is built around it, as are many 
other patriotic songs. “Poland is mot yet lost” (Jeszcze Polska mie zgineta), 
is the national anthem, while another popular patriotic song begins 
“We shall mot surrender the soil of our fathers” (Nie damy ziemi skad 
nasz réd). Those songs are not of aggression but of defense against 
conquest and submission, songs born of defeat, not victory. They reflect 
the past and its values. In the insurrections and underground, it was 
historically connected with concepts of “political democracy” and “equal- 
ity,” so that all three were joined in a sort of association of ideas. 


These three slogans, “Equality, Liberty, and Independence,” were 
printed on proclamations by the insurrectionists of 1794 and appeared 
on the seals of the national government in 1863. Furthermore, they 
gave a new name to the social-democratic underground during the Nazi 
occupation when the P.P.S. used at the time changed its initials to 
W.R.N. (“Wolnos¢é, Rownos¢, Niepodlegtos¢”—Liberty, Equality, In- 
dependence). These were again the values of the revolution of 1905. 
Commemorating the insurrection of 1863, an underground paper in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, concluded: 
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The insurrectionists fell in the battlefields and at the gallows. They 
left to us a glorious page of Polish history, a heritage of national 
underground and of courageous armed struggle. This page has an in- 
destructible symbol, the seal of the National Government with its 
slogan: “Equality, Liberty, Independence.”* 


Those three values had an appeal through 150 years to large social 
strata. 

The dominant issues of a political movement are usually formulated 
in the form of short slogans. This can be observed, for instance, in the 
symbols of the French Revolution, as well as in the slogans of the Polish 
resistance. 

In Polish politics, especially in the labor movement, the value of 
self-sacrifice played a significant part. Self-sacrifice is a tragic value and 
is expected even if it cannot bring about victory and liberation. In this 
respect the Poles and the Serbians are similar people: they celebrate 
national defeats as days of victory. The Serbian defeat at Kossovo in 1389 
and the Warsaw uprising in 1944, were instances of heroic resistance 
without victory; suffering and self-sacrifice are revered. 

Even stronger than in other groups, a Polish labor leader must 
prove his devotion by self-sacrifice. Years in the penitentiary for a polit- 
ical offense, for the struggle for independence or democracy, is an hon- 
orable distinction among the Poles as a testimony to self-sacrifice, to 
non-corruption. A labor leader with a commuted death sentence has 
an excellent chance in Poland as a candidate at election time. In short, 
in national values, men who have sacrificed themselves are men whose 
devotion can be trusted because they have put the public interest above 
their own welfare. 

The social-democratic mayor of the city of Radom in the late thirties 
used to walk like a soccer player with his hands moving and his legs 
and feet turned toward the inside, leaning forward a bit. I once asked 
him whether he had ever played soccer, but the answer was in the 
negative. His way of walking had been acquired during the long years 
in tsarist Aatorga, when he was sentenced for his underground activities 
against the tsars to the worst type of hard labor. He had been in chains, 
his legs in irons, and in this way did he acquire this particular gait. 

Self-sacrifice and suffering does not always lead to glory. The under- 
ground soldier is an unknown soldier. Such was the social reality of 
the underground struggle in Poland and was reflected in novels by the 
masters of Polish prose, by Stefan Zeromski in his Dream about Sword 
and Bread: 

1 Z pola walki. Cele i drogi podziemnego ruchu robotniczego w Polsce, 1939- 
1942 (From the Battlefield. The Goals and Ways of the Labor Underground). London, 


Nowa Polska, 1943, p. 50. This publication is an anthology of articles from the 
underground press during the Nazi occupation. 
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When a Japanese officer, sentenced by an alien court-martial to 
be shot for serving his country, was asked before the execution what 
he wished to do with the money found on him, and whether it was 
his will that the money be sent to his children, he said: “I donate the 
money to the International Red Cross. I have no need to be concerned 
about the fate of my children for after my death the Mikado will 
care for them.” 

The abject world recoiled in its heart on having heard this simple 
answer, and since the Japanese cause was won—the greater was its 
admiration. 

Beyond you, oh Polish soldier—when you are hanging lonely from 
the hook of the gallows, when you are falling into a bloody ditch of 
the condemned with a heart pierced by bullets of the Tsar’s soldiers— 
when you are dying a slow death in the Siberian steppe—waves no 
banner of a distant might. Beyond you there is nothing. Behind you 
there is only a grave dug to the size of your corpse. Before you armies 
stand. No one’s love will nourish your children when you die. 

Your compatriots will renounce you, your neighbors will forget 
you for in their hearts a feeling does not last long, and a thought— 
as it was discovered long, long ago—does not last an hour. Therefore 
the gutter receives your children. A privy—as it already happened— 
will be their shelter, and a cutthroat, as soon as they grow older, will 
be their tutor. The near world and the distant world will not listen 
entranced to the rhapsody of your death, for your cause is not won. 

Your heroism, therefore, is greater than the Japanese. 

Against you, behind the files of the mercenaries, stands everything. 
Aversion, fear, hate, the landlords’ screams, the manufacturers’ sound- 
ing alarm, the cowards’ secret intrigues and the deep ignorance of 
misery, ... 

It is your lot to be dying for sacred ideals, to be dying without 
the last solace of a brave man, without glory. But you did not go for 
the sake of glory! You have sent yourself to wrest the world—against 
the will of the world—from under the scepter of darkness. Your task 
it is to annihilate man’s oppression of man. 

From under the suffering of flesh to unearth the human spirit and 
to implant love and right to happiness among people. You have there- 
fore challenged the might and the authority of the world. So next to 
your martyr’s cross, for even greater glory, they will place the crosses 
of thieves. 

For only Polish poetry will not abandon you, will not insult you, 
oh soldier! She alone will not fear your dreams and your deeds. Even 
if your cause were lost—she will remain faithful to you. She will see 
and retain in her memory your days and nights, your suffering, effort, 
labor and death. She will place your head, battered by mercenary rifle- 
butts, on a cushion of the most enchanting poems, which she will for 
you alone take out after years from the splendor of an age-old tongue. 
She will cover your naked body—that has no golden belt and red 
kontusz? when the people of Lodz again and again unearth it from 
the mass grave to give it a coffin of pinewood—the only thing that 


2 A kontusz is a coat worn by the old Polish gentry. 
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the people can give—with a mantle of dignity woven from the most 
enchanting hues of art... . She will place in your torpid, lifeless hands, 
which are powerless in death alone, your golden dream, the dream of 
so many generations of youth, the dream of the knight’s sword. (The 
Year 1905).3 


Andrzej Strug’s hero in Underground Men sacrifices his life to the 
goals of revolution. His death still serves a purpose. A battle at his fun- 
eral invigorates the movement: 


Everything went off as it should. There were wreaths, there were 
red ribbons and about a thousand people. They sang the Red Banner 
over the grave. There was a funeral oration and the crowd was listen- 
ing—only the oration could not be finished. The Cossacks charged 
into the cemetery and trampled the graves with their horses. . .. And 
there was quite a fight, and several score arrested—and great emotion. 

A thing like that strengthens the people and sends gusts of wind 
through the musty air of conspiratorial cellars. You were useful even 
after death. You died in somebody else’s bed—for the coffin they 
dressed you in someone else’s coat and in someone else’s hand-me- 
down shoes... . 

Look—what did we ever have of our own? For years we didn’t 
have a place we could call our own. A minute that was ours? Personal 
affairs? 

One never particularly thought of such things—yet we were al- 
ways down—but always. .. . 

It was a dog’s life... . (From The Obituary). 


After the Second World War a certain change could be noticed 
in attitudes toward self-sacrifice. A strong opposition arose against the 
policy of “spending” human life without a visible chance of victory. 
The leadership in exile, on the whole, was opposed to the suicidal policy 
of self-sacrifice in a futile cause. The value, as such, remained, but it 
had been strongly modified by experience and statesmanship. 

In the Russian cultural value system the concept of suffering and 
self-sacrifice as virtues was strong. It emenated partly from orthodox 
religious ideology.* Penitence and self-inflicted bodily suffering could 
also be found in religious and sectarian movements. 


3 Translated by Stanley F. Zukowski. 

4 Jean Decarreaux in an interesting article “Sainte Russie,’ La Vie Spirituelle. 
Vol. XCL, July 1954, pp. 38-60, analyzes the concepts and personalities of Russian 
saints. Self-sacrifice and suffering is one of their attributes. They work more for a 
collective resurrection than for individual salvation. The sanctity of those saints— 
writes Decarreaux, is original. One of these original traits is podvig—a term difficult 
to translate, close to the English ‘performance,’ the German ‘“Heldentat”—choice 
of heroic acts, choice of a life which requires suffering, exposition to cold and phys- 
ical pain. The other one is strastoterpetz or “‘passioniste” “est le chrétien qui accepte 
sans résistance, comme un sacrifice volontaire, une mort violente 4 limitation de 
l’Agneau divin . . . Sauf au dernier moment il peut n’avoir eu dans sa vie aucune 
disposition particuliére a la sainteté. . . Il a simplement accepté, quand elle se presen- 
tait, et parfois en regrettant la vie, une mort douloureuse dans le Christ.” 
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The Populists were removed from religious traditions but shared 
the attitude toward self-sacrifice that penetrated, generally into Russiani 
cultural values. Sergei Nechayev, whose story became a theme of Dos- 
toyevsky’s The Possessed, represented an extreme wing among the Rus- 
sian revolutionaries of the populist period. Although he was a lone 
wolf, rejected by the democratic populist wing, his views nevertheless 
reflect an exaggerated form of the concept of self-sacrifice. His famous 
Cathechism of the Revolutionist begins: 


The revolutionist is a doomed man. He has no personal interests, 
no affairs, sentiments, attachments, property, not even a name of his 
own. Everything in him is absorbed by one exclusive interest, one 
thought, one passion—the revolution.® 


The very title of Nechayev’s principles, Catechism, indicates an un- 
noticed religious influence in terminology. 

During the first half of the last century among the Polish and 
Russian émigrés in Paris, a movement grew called “Messianism.” To- 
wianski and Mickiewicz, the Polish poet, were its leaders. Poland was 
called “Christ of nations.” Through Poland’s sacrifice (partition and 
foreign rule), salvation will be achieved. The Messianistic movement 
was a mystical one, religious as well as political. 

The concept of self-sacrifice is also related to the belief in absolute 
values, which are in a general hierarchy, higher than human life. Such 
a concept is a part of the Western tradition. 


The underground struggle endured by the Poles was scarcely con- 
ducive to compromise nor did the tsars or the Nazis offer any chance of it. 


In a good democratic, parliamentary system compromise is respected 
and necessary. It is an important political technique, applied skillfully 
in Great Britain. Lord Morley, in his classic On Compromise, quotes 
Burke: “All government, indeed every prudent act, is founded on com- 
promise, and barter.” One could hardly find a Polish political writer 
who would expound a similar theory. While in politics the British stress 
the compromise, the Poles, Russians and Yugoslavs stress the principle, 
or “principialism.” 

In the national politics of Poland and Russia, the symbol “com- 
promise” enjoys a bad reputation, almost on a par with “opportunism.” 
Statesmen who understand its significance have difficulty in using com- 
promise techniques and when they do use them, take pains to disguise 
them. A high value is placed on principialism, and on those who do not 
yield to compromise. Politics without or with little compromise is dif- 

5 Max Nomad, Apostles of Revolution (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 


1939), p. 228. Nomad gives the full, and it seems to me, the only English translation 
of Nechayev’s Catechism. 
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ficult of course, if at all possible. The strong emphasis of principles, 
however, permitted the Poles to maintain their values and their political 
ideals under tribulations. 

Other attitudes also grow under a prolonged occupation or under- 
ground struggle. These have their serious, and frequently negative, 
implications. Let us imagine a child who was ten years old in 1939 
in Warsaw, when the town was occupied by the Germans. The Soviet 
occupation and a Communist rule followed. Now, when the boy reached 
the age of 24 he had grown up in the traditions of the underground 
struggle. Killing of enemies, was a virtue; forging papers was a neces- 
sity, often a condition of survival (as was true under Nazi rule); lying 
to the conquerors became the natural, necessary behavior. But once the 
conquerors have gone and a government has emerged free (as for in- 
stance after 1918) the attitudes and behavior do not change at once. 
A negative attitude of distrust toward the very symbol of government 
may survive. The resistance developed high skills of destructive opposi- 
tion; constructive opposition is an entirely different thing. Some of those 
trained in underground techniques may, once in power, use these same 
ruthless methods to dispose of the opposition. 


The underground democratic leadership could not control all the 
groups which operated illegally. In my conversations with underground 
leaders and members of underground forces, I heard again and again 
one comment: “This was jungle.” Native Polish fascists had their under- 
ground too. They killed a number of Polish democratic leaders and 
persons of Jewish faith. The fascists underground was very small, how- 
ever ruthless and merciless. Various bands assumed a role of “independ- 
ent” underground groups. Some of the bands, engaged in banditry took 
full advantage of this confusion. In towns and in the highways the Ger- 
man Nazi conquerors rule by terror and cruelty. This was “the great 
jungle.” In the forests and in the towns on the periphery of the under- 
ground, grew another human jungle, the “gray” one. The underground 
forces, under the democratic leadership of the Council of National Unity 
fought the Germans and had to cope with their by-product of the con- 
quest and underground struggle. Poland was controlled, as was said, by 
an underground government, the Council of National Unity, loyal to 
the London government. The country was divided into provinces, headed 
by underground governors (voyevod). In 1943 a voyevod of one of the 
districts, issued a martial law in his province. Under German occupation, 
in times of brutal Nazi terror, the underground voyevod, who had both 
hands full of struggle against the Germans, announced, through the 
clandestine press, that anybody in his province, not a member of the 
A.K.—Polish democratic underground forces—caught with weapons, 
would be punished by death. This was the only way to free the area 
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from banditry. All that was done during a violent struggle against the 
Germans. With the corroding march of time, the external influences 
had some effect on the Home Army. The extreme rightist elements tried 
to find their way into the ranks, and they represented the old invetera- 
ted prejudices and hatreds. However the Socialists and the Peasant Party 
had their own military organizations, integrated with the Home Army. 
Those units—(the powerful Peasant Batallions, called BCH, and the 
workers fighting groups)—had a definite democratic and progressive 
vision. The Communist People’s Army was weak and subordinated to 
the Soviet orders. 


The underground had a tragic aftermath, it had a profound impact 
on moral standards. It had produced men and women of unusually 
strong moral principles, unyielding and noble—and also it had broken 
the morals of those who have lost hope and their principles. 


Wactaw Zagorski, a captain of the underground Polish Home Army 
under German occupation, touched on the most vital elements of this 
dilemma: 


We all tried a taste of the underground, and in this jungle we al? 
believed at one time, that the day will come when no one will be 
persecuted, followed and trapped like an animal, no one will kill any- 
body, no one will need a disguise or false passports, or look for a 
shelter in a strange home. 

Our underground paths have crossed and led to various places. 
Some in this struggle have forgotten their real goal; for them it was 
only important who kills whom, who instigates the oppression of man 
against man; their goal was only their own freedom. From the under- 
ground they went into the depths of this jungle where only the might 
of the stronger prevails, where a Chekist (a Soviet henchman) joins 
forces with a Nazi SS stormtrooper.® 


In a similar context, Max Nomad, a political master skeptic, defines 
a martyr as “a man whose blood, according to a variant of an old say- 
ing, is supposed to be the seed of freedom. But more often than not 
it is the seed of new tyranny.” 


Zagorski’s dilemma is far more profound. The underground was a 
school for selfless humanitarians and for unprincipled dictators. It up- 
rooted thousands, who could never return to normal life. It trained 
people in the use of violence by knife, poison, revolver, or bomb, and 
also taught them the ultimate in sacrifice—life laid down for a cause. 


6 Wactaw Zagérski, “At the Crossing of Underground Roads” (London, Robot- 
nik Polski, July, 1947). 

7 Max Nomad, A Skeptic’s Political Dictionary, New York, Bookman Associates, 
1953. 
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The law of selection is at work in the jungle. Among the courageous 
and the selfless casualties are heavy, while collaborationists and oppor- 
tunists often may survive. 


Personality Types 


The reaction to seizure or conquest of power is not the same in all 
social classes or among all citizens. Some resist, some others yield and 
collaborate. The attitude toward the conqueror or usurper may coincide 
with social stratification. Frequently the attitudes are not necessarily dis- 
tributed according to the class structure. The personality factor has a 
significant share in attitude formation. Some individuals have strong 
values, others have weaker or different ones, and still others put dif- 
ferent emphasis on different values. The interaction between social en- 
vironment and personality is reflected in the attitude toward the usurpers. 

The European experience permits us to single out seven personality 
types that developed under foreign rule or native dictatorship. 


1. The Resister. The resister is an active opponent of the regime. 
He forms and joins the underground and organizes an active struggle. 

2. The Wallenrods. This term orginated with a famous tale in 
verse by the Polish national poet Adam Mickiewicz. The hero of the 
poem, Konrad Wallenrod, was a Lithuanian trying to evenge the suf- 
fering of his people inflicted by the Teutonic order. Konrad joins the 
order, becomes its grandmaster, and leads it in war against the Lith- 
uanians, but purposely leads it to defeat, not victory. His ruse is just- 
ified because the Teutonic order had shown no mercy to his people. 
Konrad Wallenrod captured the imagination of the Poles, who coined 
a term from his name: “Wallenrodyzm”. A man who “wallenrodes” 
collaborates with the enemy, but for the purpose of destroying it. 
Strangely enough, the history of Poland does not offer too many 
Wallenrods, although so much has been spoken about them. There 
was no one on a big scale to be compared with the grandmaster of 
the Teutonic order. However, there were probably some smaller ones 
in the resistance, for instance resisters who owned cafes and restau- 
rants and catered to higher German officials, showed them friendship 
and outward allegiance in order to obtain information for the under- 
ground. In the so-called blue police, which was collaborationist, officers 
were planted by the resistance for purposes of anti-Nazi struggle. 

In resistance lore, tales are still circulated about Wallenrods who 
were killed by mistake by the very resistance they had served. Only 
the top leaders knew about their real functions and one was killed 
by other resisters as a crass collaborator. Despite its romantic im- 
plication, the role of a Wallenrod is basically against the Polish cul- 
tural pattern. It is a Polish saying “to fight with an open visor.” 

3. The Sumpathizer. In Polish sympatyk. The sympathizers do not 
join the underground; they support it, however, in public opinion 
as well as materially, as need occurs. The term was generally used by 
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the Poles during the revolution of 1905, and A. Strug in his novel 
The Underground depicts these sympathetic supporters. 

4. The Positivists. The positivist is not happy about foreign rule 
or a semi-dictatorial system. He recognizes, however, that the con- 
querors or usurpers are more powerful than he and his countrymen 
and that open rebellion cannot succeed. Therefore, he suggests some 
sort of modus vivendi that will create the best conditions possible 
for the conquered. 

In the history of Poland, positivism has had its place. Before the 
insurrection of 1863 Wielopolski suggested it as a solution within the 
Russian empire, but the youth and the insurrectionist element rejected 
his proposal, especially in view of the oppressive measures of the Rus- 
sian government. After the collapse of the insurrection, the movement 
gained ascendancy and came to be known by that name. Borrowed 
from Polish history, the term is used here in a far broader sense than 
its original meaning had. Polish positivism after 1863 was a definite, 
well-developed political ideology. The Polish conservative party in the 
Austro-Hungarian empire followed a similar line. Under Nazi rule the 
positivist concept was completely rejected. Now among the intellec- 
tuals in the satellite countries positivism has bee revived as a policy 
to permit the survival and development of the native economy and 
culture under the Communist rule. 


5. True Believers. The true believers are those who share the 
ideology and really support the ideologies and interests of the con- 
queror. After the Nazi occupation of Poland, among the true believers 
were those Volksdeutsche, members of the German minority who em- 
braced nazism. Under the Communist rule in Central and Eastern 
Europe the group of true believers is not very large, but it does exist. 
Throughout the whole Communist party, some of the true believers 
honestly support the party policy for ideological reasons; the rest are 
positivists or opportunists. 

6. The Opportunist. The opportunist joins the ruling group usur- 
pers out of sheer self-interest; he does it, cynically, for money or sta- 
tus. In the satellite countries this group is very large, extending into 
the top bureaucracy. The lower stratum is the Lumpen opportunist, 
the criminal and completely amoral elements. Under the Nazi rule 
in Poland, this group was not insignificant. It consisted of a number 
of “professional” types whose names are almost impossible to trans- 
late into English. Here belong the szmalcownik, men or women who 
made considerable money denouncing the Jews. It was difficult for 
the Germans to distinguish Jews from non-Jews, but the Poles were 
accustomed to the variant accents in certain Jewish groups who used 
Yiddish, and the “szmalcownik” readily helped to track down can- 
didates for the death chamber. About 60 thousand or more men, 
women and children of Jewish faith survived. Many of them were 
sheltered and hidden by their Christian friends, who risked their 
lives. When the German fled from Poland the szmalcownik was mak- 
ing money by stealing the contents of abandoned apartments and re- 
selling their finds. Under the Communist rule the lowest category of 
opportunists are the paid informers. 
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7. Ambivalents. Most of the people are bewildered by the new 
situation, They want only to adjust to it and survive. In order to 
survive, anyone must obey more or less the laws and orders of the 
totalitarian group. Some more courageous ones will offer as little co- 
operation as possible. Others who fear for their life and that of their 
families will be over-eager in their willingness to obey. Some may 
hate the regime and may sympatize with the resistance but they are 
fearful for their survival, so they collaborate. They try to resolve this 
conflict and to justify their collaboration in order to soothe their 
conscience. They cannot; the opposing sectors (survival and sympathy) 
are too nearly equal. Out of this conflict grows the feeling of am- 
bivalence, of not being able to join one side or the other. The am- 
bivalent is at once both pro and con. Communist and anti-Communist, 
Fascist and anti-Fascist. He shifts his position, changes his basic at- 
titudes from day to day and within the same day. In his office in 
the morning, say in Hungary, he is pro-Rakoczy, loudly praising 
Rakoczy’s merits and policies. In the evening he meets his old friends; 
they are “anti,” so now he is anti-Rakoczy too, and voices his opposition. 


During the first years of Communist rule the Czechs developed their 
own taxology. As the story was told in the streets of Prague, the 
Communists are divided into three types: the rock, wood and water 
Communists. The rock communists are firm like a rock. The wood com- 
munists are hiding in woods and come out, when they see who is win- 
ning. The water communists jump into this political water and they 
know how to swim. 


There is hardly a place for the average man, who, in a democratic 
system, would be a decent, law-abiding citizen. The same person, who, 
in a democratic state under the rule of the law, might be a decent, 
respected citizen, in a country under totalitarian rule, may become an 
accomplice to cruelty, oppression, brutality, all in order to survive. The 
ambivalent remains, however multivalent, continuously in a dilemma 
between fear and shame. 


After the liberation, the tradition of the resistance shapes in long 
range the cultural pattern and attitude of the nation. Usually the leaders 
of the resistance come to power; the virtues of the resistance are now 
emphasized, exaggerated, glorified and become a part of the hero worship. 
While the occupation lasts, however, there is some kind of moral stra- 
tification according to values and attitudes. If the occupation is mild, 
the positivist attitude spreads; if it is repressive, as that of the Nazis, 
the resistance movement gains in strength, but at the same time the drive 
to survive forces people into multivalence and opportunism. A long and 
cruel occupation of a totalitarian rule finally divides the people into a 
small group of resisters and a large group of opportunists and multi- 
valents. 
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Loyalties 


Ambivalence is reflected in problems of loyalties. Men of the resis- 
tance remain loyal to the authority which they recognize: an undet- 
ground committee and usually an exiled group. Their compatriots must, 
if they are to survive, make some show of loyalty to the new rulers. 
A strong underground movement influences the loyalties of weaker 
personalities, especially the ambivalents, which would otherwise be shift- 
ed to the usurpers. 

During the German occupation in Poland, the underground move- 
ment exercised an effective social control through a special organization: 
civil resistance. 

This was divided into passive and active phases. Passive resistance 
took such forms as slowdowns in factories and sabotage of railroads. 
One of the functions of active civil resistance was maintenance of loyal- 
ties toward the Polish Republic and exercise of social control over the 
pattern of political behavior. Through the underground press and radio 
(via London, listened to in Poland), the chief of civil resistance set the 
rules of political behavior toward the Nazis. According to Stefan Kor- 
bofski, former chief of civil resistance, special rules were issued for 
every social stratum: farmers, workers, physicians, lawyers, clergy, and 
many others. For instance, physicians were to provide special certificates 
to Poles that would release them from forced labor; factory managers 
must make every effort to raise the salaries of workers; the public was 
urged to boycott certain places of entertainment; and the “Ten Com- 
mandments of Civil Struggle” were published in Biwletyn Informacyjny, 
an official publication of the Polish democratic underground.® 

Special underground courts were instituted to try the cases of those 
who had broken the rules of civil resistance or those who were guilty 
of collaboration with the enemy. Three main punishments were im- 
posed: admonition, infamy, and the death sentence. The death sentence 
was executed by special underground platoons. The imposition of na- 
tional infamy, an old Polish institution, and milder admonitions were 
published in the underground press and resulted in boycott. 


Types of Underground Organizations 


Theory and practice contributed to the development of various types 
of underground organizations. Our classifications do not result from an 
a priori theory but developed empirically as we describe them. No dis- 
tinct lines can be drawn between them. 

8 The organization and working of the civil resistance are described by Stefan 


Korbonski, Fighting Warsaw. The Story of the Polish Undtrground State. New York, 
Macmillan, 1956. Pp, 495. 
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Broadly three types of underground organizations may be distin- 
guished: junta; secret society; underground mass movement. 

A junta is a secret military “conspiracy.” Its members control im- 
portant strategic elements, such as an army or police. The time span 
of the underground life of a junta is relatively short, as its goal may 
be an immediate seizure of power. The German military anti-Hitler 
plot on July 20, 1944, had this character. 

A secret society is a “limited” underground movement, without a 
broad and strong support of, or contact with, a nation or a social class. 
Examples are the Populist movement in Russia in its initial stage, the 
Decembrists, and the “Carbonari” in Italy. Their contact with the masses 
was weak and their emphasis was often on the development of a revolu- 
tionary “elite.” 

The underground mass movement has a broad social base, wide sup- 
port of organized members and sympathizers, and good contacts with 
a social class or with the nation, or at least certain segments of a nation. 
The European underground organizations in France, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland, with their wide ramifications may serve here as an example. 

The junta is most useful in a revolution from the top, since it is a 
small organization having at its command regiments of soldiers who 
obey orders without question, is best prepared to such actions. Such 
organization may act swiftly and efficiently. 

In contrast to the junta the underground mass movement aims at 
revolution from the bottom, a revolution in which the masses are moved 
to action. In the last stage, the victory requires transformation of the 
underground movement into open revolution with mass participation, 
such as the revolution of 1905 in Russia and in Poland, and the Warsaw 
Uprising of 1944. 

The secret society may move both ways. The Decembrists, a com- 
bination of a secret society and a junta, chose a revolution from the 
top. At first a secret society, the Populists evolved into a Social Rev- 
olutionary Party, which in a later stage (1917) rode on the waves of 
a revolution from the bottom and became a powerful mass-party. It is 
difficult to indicate precisely when a secret society has been transformed 
into an underground mass movement, as when the latter became an 
open revolution. In general terms, the type of organization is indicative 
of, and determined by, the type of struggle: the junta indicates a rev- 
olution from the top; an underground mass movement, a revolution 
from the bottom. 


Leadership 


Leadership in the underground demands certain abilities and, espec- 
ially in difficult times, fixed devotion and strong convictions. The ability 
to make quick decisions is here paramount—the president of a large 
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republic may lack judgment and decision and still survive; an under- 
ground leader will not. The means of communication are different than 
in open political life. In a democracy a great orator may sway the 
voters in person or by radio or television. A statesman may win the 
public through his writings, through his views and ideas stated in parlia- 
ment or in public meetings. But the underground leader is known only 
to a few. He does not make speeches and appeals, and he does not sign 
articles with his true name, because he is a changing pseudonym. His 
ability lies in organization, secrecy, underground strategy, judgment, 
and decision. 

Secrecy is an important element. The leader at the top of the 
underground hierarchy knows more about the whole organization than 
members of the individual cells. The rest are informed as to their own 
functions and share the ideology of the resistance, but beyond that they 
ask no questions. As a rule, in the Polish resistance all used pseudonyms, 
as was the general practice in the sc~‘alist underground of the second 
half of the nineteenth century. During the Second World War any 
inquiry concerning a real name or an address was equal to treason. 

The underground movement is under heavy attack, it is continuously 
spied upon. It requires “knowledge of the people,” insight into character, 
to judge trustworthiness. The leader who admits a man into higher 
secrets of the organization takes on a heavy responsibility, for one traitor, 
one weakling, may bring death to many. An underground leader is, in 
this respect, a personnel manager in a large enterprise that deals in 
dangerous products. Because of these specific conditions, relations be- 
tween the leaders are based to a high degree on personal confidence 
and often on personal friendship. 

Under conditions of a resistance struggle, the leaders of an under- 
ground are not elected in political conventions. The leadership is a van- 
guardist one, selected from few trusted people. Thus the organization 
is in a sense an elitarian one, centralistic with strong discipline. The 
democratic controls cannot operate under conditions of continuous danger 
and high secrecy. Sooner or later the leadership becomes a group of 
professional revolutionaries. Some of them develop a lust for power. 


A competent military leader of the underground forces must possess 
specific qualifications such as understanding of social forces and social 
problems. Success of his struggle depends largely on popular response. 
The underground army is not a regular army, discipline cannot be en- 
forced like in a drafted or professional army. All men are volunteers, 
they can desert almost whenever they desire. Moral elements of the 
underground army are therefore of primary significance. On the other 
hand, the success of underground operations depends also on the support 
of population. Kropotkin in his memoirs gives us a description of Polish 
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underground operations during the insurrection of 1863, indicating how 
strongly the insurgents had to rely on support of what we may call 
social forces, support of the masses. 


“The armed bands of the revolutionists held the country,” my 
cousin said to me, “and we were powerless to defeat them, or even 
to find them. Small bands over and over again attacked our smaller 
detachments, and as they fought admirably, and knew the country, and 
found support in the population, they often had the best of the skir- 
mishes. We were thus compelled to march in large columns only. 
We would cross a region, marching through the woods, without find- 
ing any trace of the bands; but when we marched back again, we 
learned that bands had reappeared in our rear; that they had levied 
the patriotic tax in the country; and if some peasant had rendered 
himself useful in any way to our troops, we found him hanged on a 
tree by the revolutionary bands. So it went on for months, with no 
chance of improvement, until Milutin and Cherkassky came and freed 
the peasants, giving them the land. Then—all was over. The peasants 
sided with us; they helped us to capture the bands, and the insurrection 
came to an end.”® 


General Monter, acting commander of the Warsaw uprising, may 
be here a representative underground military leader. He was a profes- 
sional officer of the Polish army, with higher academic and military 
education. Already when in the regular army, he had strong, democratic 
leanings. His underground assignment, however, gave him specific ex- 
perience, and helped in the development of specific qualities. He does 
not remind us of a Polish army officer with strong caste feelings. In 
civilian clothing, he is free from this stiff military behavior pattern 
one is accustomed to find among continental army officers. His ideal 
of the army is a citizen army. Monter understands the primary signif- 
icance of ideology in the formation of an underground army. Without 
an ideology which does appeal to underground soldiers, an underground 
army is hardly possible. Only a democratic ideology, he explains, could 
appeal during the war to the large mass of the people, to his under- 
ground army. On the other hand, the program of the underground has 
also to appeal to the general population, to the nation, especially to 
the working class and the peasantry, as was mentioned earlier. Therefore, 
Monter’s emphasis is also on popular support through proper ideological 
appeal, the democratic appeal, in which he believes. His analysis of mass 
movements, of their mechanisms, of revolutionary situations, psycholog- 
ical and sociological elements is striking. Those are, however, elements 


) Peter Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revolutionist, Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1899, pp. 178-179. 
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of his strategy and tactics, elements largely unknown to a regular army 
officer. 

Not all underground military leaders have such qualities. In Latin 
America, a junta like military leader may not necessarily have a similar 
interest in popular movements and mechanics of a mass underground 
movement, as the junta is an elitarian proposition. 

In the Russian revolutionary movement the terminal point was— 
the revolution. When the terminal point was distant, the revolutionary 
movement was small: it was a secret society. When the chances of rev- 
olution increase—the secret society expanded into a real revilutionary 
party and mass-movements. 


Psychological Role of Terminal Point 


An underground cannot work ad infinitum, a terminal point of 
struggle must be indicated. In this respect, hope is an important psy- 
chological factor, for hopeless struggle can scarcely attract a large fol- 
lowing. Hope that change will come soon is an important driving force 
of an underground movement, one that is constantly stressed in under- 
ground publications. The struggle is a difficult one, full of tensions, 
fears, and anxieties. A resister waits to see an end of it, longing for the 
moment of release. 

During the war, the underground struggle had this psychological 
advantage: the terminal point was predictable. The Allies were powerful, 
the movement had a strong outside base, struggle would end with the 
war, and then—liberation. 


How Effective Was the Underground? 


A social myth has somehow found its way into wishful-thinking 
minds that the underground movement is a “strategic weapon,” decisive 
and final against dictatorships and totalitarian systems. Although it is 
an important device, it is only a complementary one. Without outside 
support, without an internal crisis of dictatorship, social unrest, or in- 
ternational defeat—without a “revolutionary situation”—it does not suc- 
ceed. In fact, there have been more examples of heroic defeat than of 
success. Although it is a reflection of growing unrest, the underground 
mass movement does not create revolutions. It does provide leadership 
for them, it rides the waves of a social uprising. In rare moments of 
history, it has overthrown conquerors, thanks to a fortunate combination 
of circumstances. By itself, without this association of factors, it is rarely 
successful. Thus far not one of the totalitarian regimes of the twentieth 
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century in Europe was overthrown by an underground movement alone. 
They all fell when Allied, democratic armies invaded the Continent and 
liberated the countries by arms. This was the opportune moment for the 
underground to go into action. The action met success when supported 
by the liberating armies, defeat where this support was refused. However, 
very acute internal political, economic and social crisis may supply 
favorable conditions of change, without an international conflict. 


Both Mussolini and Hitler succeeded in elimination of the leadership 
of a potential mass underground movement, they swayed the masses 
through propaganda. Both were overthrown in consequence of a military 
defeat. Incidentally, the anti-Nazi German underground (labor or mili- 
tary) was elitarian, somewhat like a junta. Heroic as its adherents were, 
unlike the Poles and Yugoslavs, they were never able to kindle the 
fervor of the masses. 

The Poles had an excellent underground organization throughout 
history. From the end of the eighteenth century, they organized an up- 
rising or a major revolution every thirty years—1794, 1831, 1863, 1904 
and 1944—not counting lesser ones. All the insurrections failed. Not 
one was successful, not one resulted in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent state. In almost every instance the Poles were promised support 
from the West, but it never came. 

The Fascists and Nazis were legal parties when they seized power; 
they took full advantage of democratic institutions, using freedom for 
its own destruction. This also was true of the Communists in Russia. 
The Communist movement was illegal in its earlier stages, but the final 
seizure of power was accomplished by a legal communist party, in 
October 1917. In the satellite countries the final, mortal blow to demo- 
cracy was struck by legal Communist parties with the military support 
of the Soviet Union. 

True, the French, Norwegian and Danish underground movements 
succeeded in taking over power, but this happened with the support 

of the powerful Allied armies in a moment of the total military defeat 
of the Axis. 

The Irish and the Israeli undergrounds were successful against the 
democratic, though foreign, British rule. Their success came at a critical 
moment. In both cases Great Britain was in a peculiar position as a 
result of the World War. In the case of Israel, Soviet penetration in 
the Near East and the possibility of Soviet help with the consequent 
danger of Communist influence in the Mediterranean were of specific 
significance. The Irish and the Israelis had strong support in the United 
States. Their independence came at a critical time for the British, whose 
position was no longer tenable. In India, the successful Congress Party 
movement was legal, not underground. In all these cases the British 
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rule cannot be compared to a modern German Nazi or Soviet Communist 
occupation. Hitler answered rebellion with mass extermination, Stalin 
with mass deportation and executions. 

Juntas and secret societies, as was said, belong to a somewhat special 
category. They are not underground mass movements, Juntas, under the 
cultural and political conditions, say of Latin America or the Near East, 
have been frequently successful in the seizure or reconquest of power, 
but their success was based on military strategy rather than on dynamic 
social forces. Victories are usually achieved in political systems in which 
such transfer of power is culturally acceptable. Secret societies are too 
weak to overthrow a modern totalitarian regime. Secret societies (not 
juntas!) may endure long, they may have a long underground life span. 
A change in government, or the overthrow of a system, is accomplished 
either by a junta or by a revolution from the bottom, not by secret soc- 
inties. In such moments secret societies may evolve either in a junta, 
a mass movement, or a combination of both. 

In summary, experience has given us an extensive empirical back- 
ground upon which to base certain inferences. First of all, under what 
conditions will the underground succeed? Our inferences coincide with 
our initial hypothesis. Mortal crisis of the authoritarian system and strong 
outside political or even military support are essential elements. The 
underground cannot win by itself, but only in association with other 
factors. It is transformed into open uprising from the bottom only at 
certain opportune moments, which history has seldom afforded. When 
the whole totalitarian system, autocracy, or dictatorship has begun to 
crumble under the impact of war or defeat, its soldiers swarm into the 
cities, demoralized, frustrated, and ready for revolt. Sometimes internal 
struggles, economic crisis, and outside pressures may provide the neces- 
sary chance. The underground movement has also other functions, how- 
ever; not solely and not always its main function is a direct physical 
struggle. Above all, a secret society or an underground mass movement 
may be a long-range proposition. If it is well organized, and if, in under- 
ground parlance, it goes “very deep” (on a high level of secrecy), it may 
persist for years, in the long run weakening the existing system and 
contributing to its final decay. 

In a sense the resistance becomes a loyalty splitter. Its ideology 
exercises a certain type of social control over the ambivalent, opportunist, 
collaborationist, and even positivist. It weakens loyalty to the conqueror 
and eagerness to collaborate with him. 

The resistance has, however, important positive functions. Perpe- 
tuation of an ideology, of a value system, is of primary significance. 
Under the totalitarian ideology, regimentation imposes conformity. The 
effort of the totalitarians to destroy differences in ideas, to weaken 
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basic values, has, perhaps, the most devastating effect in the long run. 
Here a democratic resistance performs a positive function in the perpet- 
uation of a democratic and humanitarian value system. 

Our conclusions are based on the experiences of Europe’s past. The 
future, however, may be different and new techniques may be devised 
and situations may arise. 


Still, a few sentences must be added. The empirical, scientific and 
rigid theories fail somewhere in their analysis and explanation of the- 
philosophical and psychological magnitude of the underground move- 
ments and of the mechanized cruelty of the Nazi mass extermination. 
Somewhere the analysis fails and the scientific tool become too crude 
to measure or to explain human acts and motives. The present psychi- 
atric and psychological theories become all of a sudden too simple, too 
pedestrian, even artificial, some of them even silly. Ethical values can 
be scientifically described. I wonder, however, whether they can be as 
well understood by the same methods. Decisions of a few weak men 
and women to undertake such an uneven struggle against the powerful 
forces of history in the name of humanitarianism, in times of its break- 
down, required strong, almost religious values.’® 


10 Michel Borwicz, a sociologist, writer and underground leader in Poland 
during the Nazi occupation, was almost miraculously rescued from a concentration 
camp. The first execution was unsuccessful—the rope of the gallows broke—and ht - 
was waiting for a second one. Borwicz wrote a penetrating study about the last words, . 
writings and inscriptions of those who were sentenced to death under the German 
occupation. His book gives some inside information on this problem. See Michel 
Borwicz, sige des condamnés a mort (1939-1945). Presse Universitaires de France, . 
Paris, 1954. 
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CONSTANTS IN RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The fact that since the closing days of World War II Soviet Russia 
became our most dangerous antagonist, who constantly blocks all at- 
tempts at a just settlement, is today well established. 

The argument is also valid that this state of affairs can be actually 
traced to the early twenties when, as a result of the First World War, 
the power throughout most of traditional Russia was captured by Lenin 
and his followers, men who were inspired by Marxist ideology, and 
whose belief was not limited to mere interpretation, but whose deter- 
mined will was to translate Marxist ideology into action. Consequently 
their responsibilities and action involved them in a scheme of global 
scope. 

Briefly, since as good Marxists these men had to take up the cause 
of the proletariat everywhere, they challenged the legitimacy and use- 
fulness of every capitalist government all over the world. 

Thus Soviet Russia’s intransigent attitude is generally attributed to 
her ambitions to establish world communism, and the more permanent 
aspects of her foreign policy often escape attention. 

There is a pattern already perfectly evident in the policies of Cath- 
erine the Great and in the dealings of Alexander I with Napoleon, and 
again in the transactions between Stalin and Hitler, recurring in our 
own efforts between 1942 and 1947 to reach an understanding with 
Soviet Russia. 

To search for historical analogies is dangerous, for it may lead to 
misleading parallels, but the existence of historical constants is undeniable, 
and they should not be omitted from a survey of Russian objectives. 

It was Peter the Great who first brought Russia into the diplomatic 
system of Europe, and, thanks to his enterprise, she has occupied since 
his reign a position not wholly unlike that of England; she has been 
a part of Europe, yet at the same time attached to distant interests in 
which Europe had no concern. Asia was at her back door, and her 
colonial empire has been in Siberia. However, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was not the Siberian development but the expansion to the west 
and the South that appealed primarily to the framers of Russian policy. 
The West offered its technicians, its philosophy of enlightened despot- 
ism and the prospects of approach through the Baltic to open sea lanes. 
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The South offered a long succession of tempting conquests in the fertile 
lowlands of the Caucasus and the Crimea and the prospect of reaching 
the Bosphorus, which leads out of the grim Euxine to the warm-water 
port of Constantinople. Briefly, Peter the Great initiated the Russian 
policy of far reaching expansion, aiming at inroads into Europe, the 
possession of warm water ports, access to the Aegean and control of 
the old Greek city of Byzantium, to which the Russians believed them- 
selves entitled as heirs of the Eastern Empire. In accordance with this 
policy, Russia, after 1700, was compelled to break Swedish ascendancy 
in the North and occupy the Baltic provinces, (1701-04)' and then 
to regard the Turks and whoever were their allies as barriers between 
her and the coveted goal.” From then on she persistently adjusted all 
her diplomatic relations to that fact. The successors of Peter continued 
taithfully though with varied methods to execute his political program. 

True, Russian expansionism of the 18th and 19th centuries proceeded 
along characteristic lines. It became a drive into infinity, along the line 
of least resistance. 

Differently to the Western powers, Russian expansionism did not 
develop by stages, building up the original lands to achieve reasonable 
standards, and then reaching further, with another pause for consol- 
idation. 

Instead the Russians were driven by an all out dynamics. Apparently 
it never occurred to them to consider putting all their resources into 
turning metropolitan Russia into one of the most prosperous countries 
of the world. They have neglected the heartland, and expanded West 
and East, as if by sacrificing Moscow to distant cities and lands, greater 
opportunities might be secured. But the trend was maintained with 
astonishing persistency. 

With the exception of the present rulers of Russia, it was Catherine II, 
greatest of Peter’s successors, who best understood the implications of 
this policy.* For her the southern question dominated everything.* True, 
it was during her reign that Poland was partitioned, but this inroad 
into Eastern Europe was merely a move in the development of her 
Southern policy, just as in 1939 Moscow’s participation in the partition 
of Poland was a move towards the development of the Baltic and South- 
ern policy. In 1773 the Crimea was annexed and the Russian flag was 
firmly planted on the shores of the Black sea. In the same way in 1939 


a” Nisbet Bain, Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, London 
= A. Brueckner, Peter der Grosse, Berlin 1878. 

Kluchevsky, History of Russia, Tr. C. J. Hogarth, London 1911—1931. 

K. Waliszewski, Pierre le Grand, Paris 1897. 
3 Alfred Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie, Paris 1884. 
4 R. Nisbet Bain, Pupils of Peter the Great, London 1895. 
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the Baltic provinces including Lithuania were again annexed, and so 
were Bukovina and Bessarabia, whereas the German drive into the Bal- 
kans was firmly opposed. 

Most striking is the evidence of this continuous policy during the 
Napoleonic wars. When at the beginning of the 19th century the Eu- 
ropean continent was shaken by Napoleon’s conquests Russia at first 
opposed this initiator of a new order. However, the romantic and 
enthusiastic Emperor Alexander I could not escape the attraction of 
Napoleon’s gigantic scheme, from which England, Russia’s future op- 
ponent, was to be excluded. When in 1806 Napoleon, in search of a 
useful ally for the execution of his grandiose plan of a continental block- 
ade of England, turned his eyes to St. Petersburg, his offer of cooperation 
in the domain of continental policy met with more than polite interest 
on the part of the Russian autocrat. There was, however, a fundamental 
difference in the approach of the two Emperors. Napoleon knew that 
the continental blockade could hardly be effective without Russia’s benev- 
olence, and Russia offered advantages more solid than any to be derived 
from Prussian and Austrian alliances, whereas Alexander was primarily 
fascinated by the mirage of a new world order offered by Napoleon. 
Preliminary negotiations between the two courts led to the establish- 
ment of an agenda for a conference which was to take place between the 
two emperors. Accordingly Napoleon and Alexander met in July 1807 
in Tilsit. 

This unique encounter gave opportunity to the dictator and the 
autocrat to exchange views and establish the conditions upon which the 
contemplated collaboration was to be based. Napoleon’s language was 
guarded. He wished to please and encourage his potential Ally, and 
yet he could not open his heart to the Russian autocrat without running 
the risk of rousing his suspicions and possibly provoking his anger and 
withdrawal. The partition of Turkey was cautiously suggested by Na- 
poleon, without meeting a favorable response from the Tsar, who did 
not envisage the sharing of Turkish spoils with a Western European 
power. The suggestion was clearly indicative of the Western ally’s in- 
tentions, but Alexander’s approach to the whole adventure was coloured 
by his genuine and romantic enthusiasm for Napoleon’s grandiose scheme, 
in which Russia and France were to be leaders, and the practical details 
of its execution did not at that time disturb the impressionable Tsar. 
In fact at Tilsit he admired and trusted Napoleon far more than his 
advisors thought reasonable. However, this sudden and spectacular re- 
versal of former Russian policy had more than an emotional basis. The 
calculated ambitions of imperialism were already too deeply rooted in 
Russian policy to be supplanted by any mere emotional enthusiasm of 
the emperor. Actually the attraction of Napoleon’s proposal was that it 
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offered a unique opportunity to obtain from the French dictator as the 
price of Russian friendship the endorsement of Russia’s more imme- 
diate ambitions and, in case of an eventual new world order, a further 
realization of objectives established ever since 1700. 


At Tilsit zones of influence and territorial adjustments were discus- 
sed by the two emperors. The Tsar demanded Finland, Bessarabia and 
the Danubian principalities. The expansionist constant towards the Baltic 
in the West and towards the Black Sea region in the South was evident. 
To these demands Napoleon did not voice any objection. He was prom- 
ised in return Russia’s assistance in the economic struggle with England, 
and a free hand in Europe. The Straits and Constantinople were men- 
tioned only in passing, no doubt because both sides realized the ex- 
plosive nature of that problem. Both knew that Constantinople was the 
key to world empire. Each also realized that this key was his own 
ultimate aim. ;. 

The spectacular meeting in Tilsit and the signing of the Alliance 
was followed by increased diplomatic activities. Paris was anxious to 
strengthen the ties of Franco-Russian friendship and French diplomacy 
used every opportunity to encourage the Tsar’s hopes. The latter was 
given to understand that the realization of certain Russian ambitions 
would be substantially helped by the French Emperor. These diligent 
efforts of French diplomacy were again crowned with success; a second 
meeting between the Emperors was planned for 1808, and took place 
in Erfurt. 

During the preliminary negotoations French diplomacy endeavoured 
to establish a list of problems to be discussed at this second conference. 
Priority was to be given to the partition of the Ottoman Empire and 
the vital details of the subsequent distribution of spoils had to be clar- 
ified, that is, control of the Danube had to be assigned to one of the 
two empires, Greece, Egypt and the islands had to be allotted and, last 
but not least, the question of Constantinople awaited a supreme decision. 


While these preliminary negotiations were in progress French policy 
gradually became more precise, more positive and definitely more in- 
transigent. French demands concerning territorial aggrandizement were 
mounting and Egypt, Asia Minor and even India figured on the list. 
Such expanding French designs cut across Russia’s ambitious European 
and Asiatic plans. Tsar Alexander was shocked. Disillusioned by the 
change in Napoleon’s attitude he was easily persuaded to elude any com- 
mitments. Talleyrand’s advice to him to remember that the conquest of 
Belgium and the Rhine frontier were French objectives, but that the 
further conquests were those of Napoleon alone, and that any agree- 
ments forcing limitations on Russia’s aims were inconsistent with Russian 
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policy, fell on fertile ground. The Tsar’s enthusiasm, aroused at Tilsit by 
Napoleon’s grandiose plans and generous offers, was dispelled at Er- 
furt. Alexander became reticent and suspicious. 

The Russian’s resentment of the increased bluntness of French policy 
and its growing territorial demands did not escape Napoleon’s attention. 
He fully realized that Alexander’s friendship, which he still needed, 
might be lost if France insisted on defining too precisely her ultimate 
objectives, but he was not prepared to search for compromises and pre- 
ferred for the time being to avoid the issue. He therefore suggested a 
postponement of the discussion of the oriental problem, which had orig- 
inally figured as the main topic on the agenda. Alexander agreed, sus- 
pecting by then that his vision of the new European and world order 
was incompatible with the real intentions of the French Emperor. Thus 
the possibility of realizing Russian ambitions through a deal with Na- 
poleon vanished.° 

From then on events moved swiftly. Russia’s refusal to limit her 
objectives, especially in the South-East, irritated the French Emperor, 
and he was drawn towards the wild adventure of war with that country, 
an adventure which brought the French Empire to the ground. The mu- 
tual distrust of the two Emperors gradually became more pronounced. 
Alexander on the one hand could not forgive Napoleon’s encourage- 
ment of the Poles and his Austrian marriage, while for Napoleon the 
main cause of rupture was the flat refusal of Russia in 1810 to close 
her ports to neutral ships and her adoption of a tariff favorable to 
colonial and adverse to French imports.® At last Napoleon decided not 
to tolerate this defection of his Russian ally from the continental system. 


In 1812 the aggression of his former ally and accomplice forced 
Alexander again to reverse his policy, and Russian, English and Prussian 
soldiers fought side by side on the European battlefields. At the Congress 
of Vienna the Tsar sat at the same conference table with the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Austria and the representative of England in 
an attempt to settle the peace of Europe, while France was represented 
at the peace parleys by his old friend Talleyrand. This congress cul- 
minated in the “Concert of Europe,” the backbone of the 19th century 
European power system. Although Russia was included in that system, the 
congress actually hesitated to accept the “Eastern Colossus” in the coun- 
cils of a European settlement. Alexandet’s suggestion of a Holy Alliance 
was discarded, largely through the opposition of Castlereach, and his 
more grandiose plan of a League of Nations was not even contemplated 
since the principle of nationality was repudiated. The disillusioned Rus- 
sian Emperor had no choice but to join the Quadruple Alliance which 


5 Albert Vandal, Napoleon et Alexandre, Paris 1890. 


6 Max Beloff, History of Russian Diplomacy, London 1935. 
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pledged the contracting parties to exclude the house of Bonaparte from 
France.’ But its terms provided also that the contracting powers should 
mect together periodically to discuss matters affecting peace and the 
security of Europe. In that council of the big powers the growing friend- 
ship between Castlereagh and Metternich, which developed during the 
Congress, did not augur well for Russia. In fact, Russia’s encroachments 
toward the West were blocked. 


There still remained the South-western route to the Mediterranean. 
In that region the Ottoman Empire appeared alone to lie across the 
path of Russian progress. Turkey was the “sick man” of Europe, and 
there was good reason to believe, as did the Russian policy-makers after 
1830, that the growing rebellion of the Slavs and Turkey’s chronic po- 
wer-anemia would continue to deprive this semi-European, semi-Asia- 
tic Empire of the energy and power necessary to stop Russia’s drive. The 
Slav nations of the Balkans were easily reached by the preachers of 
Pan-Slavism, which was more and more to be the instrument of Russia’s 
interference in the international field. Accordingly the planners of Rus- 
sian foreign policy chose to press their efforts in that direction and to 
reach for the lower Danube. From there a friendly hand could easily 
be extended to the Bulgars and the Serbs, Russia’s obvious allies in the 
drive towards the Aegean Sea, Salonica and Dedeagatch. Such a design 
fitted perfectly into the traditional plans of Russia, for her aim was first 
to isolate Turkey and enforce Russian law upon the straits, and ulti- 
mately to relegate Turkey to Asia Minor, take over complete control of 
the Straits, and establish in the Balkans a friendly protectorate over the 
free Slavs.® 


The implications of a possible Russian mastery of the Straits and 
consequent control of the eastern Mediterranean did not escape the at- 
tention of the British government, already alarmed at growing Russian 
expansion along the British zone of influence on the Asiatic continent, 
and before Russia could put into full effect her scheme, a European 
coalition dwarfed the ambitious plans concocted on the Neva. The 
Crimean War of 1855, the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and the treaties 
of Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878) that ended them, dispelled her hopes. 


This situation, with increasing Anglo-Russian friction in Asia, pre- 
vailed until 1905. True, in the Russo-Japanese conflict England’s sym- 
pathies were with Japan. However, with the growing threat of German 
imperialism, which became marked at the end of the 19th century, 
Russia and England joined the Entente Cordiale in the new alignment 





7 Beloff, op. cit., and Guglielmo Ferrero, The Reconstruction of Europe, Tr. T. R. 
Jaeckel, New York 1941. 
8 Albert Sorel, L’Autriche et la question d’Orient, Paris 1880. 
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of the European powers, and the secret agreement regarding Constantin- 
ople (1915) raised Russian hopes anew, for the Western Allies agreed 
to support the Russian claim to control that city and the Straits. 


The communist revolution of 1917 again checked Russian expansion- 
ist plans, but, like the Russian rulers of the 18th century, the revolu- 
tionary masters of the Kremlin still watched carefully for an opportunity 
to shake off the shackles of geographical and political isolation. This was 
proved as early as 1921 by Russia’s Turkish alliance and the Russo- 
German treaty of Rapallo, concluded in 1922, but the constant factor 
behind that policy was to assert itself even more plainly in later events 
and transactions, which were strikingly like those of 1807. 


In September 1939 another spectacular development took place in 
Russian policy in which Germany’s Fuhrer was the protagonist. From 
available documents® it appears that the pattern of the Russo-German 
conferences held in Moscow in 1939 and 1940 were uncannily like the 
proceedings at Tilsit. In 1939 Hitler tried, as did Napoleon in 1807, to 
lure Russia into the wonderland of his millenium. At first “prise de 
contact,” Hitler made large offers and Russia demanded and was ac- 
corded half of Poland, a portion of Finland, the Baltic States (excluding 
Lithuania), and Bessarabia. Here again the partition of Poland was merely 
a move in the development of Russia’s Baltic and Southwestern policy. 
The exchange demanded by Moscow during the ultimate negotiations 
of Lithuania for the Polish province of Lublin originally allotted to her, 
as well as Russian insistence on the inclusion of Bukovina into the 
Russian zone definitely prove this thesis. In return Hitler was assured 
of economic help and a free hand in Europe. Constantinople and the 
Straits were only mentioned “en passant.” As in 1807 both parties ob- 
viously realized the explosive nature of the question. They knew that 
too much precision in that matter might jeopardize the newly nego- 
tiated agreement. In addition Moscow was evidently determined to evade 
any discussions which would commit her to a multilateral agreement 
concerning Turkey. 


In 1939 Hitler was so eager to secure Stalin’s benevolent neutrality 
while his hands were tied in the west that Ribbentrop, his spokesman 
at the Moscow conferences, thought it expedient to remain vague as to 
the real German aims in Southeastern Europe. On the other hand, Stalin, 
the protagonist of modern Russian imperialism, was primarily interested 
in realizing traditional Russian aims without shedding one drop of blood, 
and in achieving without much effort an unprecedented improvement 
in Russia’s military and political security. He had, therefore, no reasons 


® State Department Publication, Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941, Documents from 
the archives of the German Foreign Office, Department of State 1948. 
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at that stage of the negotiations to insist on dangerous precisions, which 
might impose limitations on his ultimate ambitions. 

Again as in 1807 and 1808, after the first conference in Moscow 
Russia's new partner was anxious to develop the unexpected alliance. 
German diplomacy, like that of France in 1807-08, set itself assiduously 
to the task. But as the success on the western front consolidated Hitler’s 
mastery over Europe, German policy, like that of Napoleon in 1808-10, 
became more precise, more positive and more peremptory. By extending 
guarantees to Roumania, Germany notified the world that she was pre- 
paring to include that area in her spere of influence. The co-called 
Arbitration of Vienna (1940) indicated Germany’s decision to organize 
Central and Souteastern Europe as a spring-board for a future Eastward 
drive. The attitude of the German delegation to the Danube conference 
in 1940 proved growing German intransigence. In addition German troop 
movements through Finland were indicative of ulterior German inten- 
tions. However, Russia’s reactions remained cautious. Moscow was ap- 
parently determined to continue the role of a partner, but, in accord- 
ance with the old Russian tradition, her rulers were evading commit- 
ments which would compromise her mastery of the Baltic and impede 
her ultimate drive through the Balkans to the Mediterranean. 


Molotov’s journey to Berlin in November 1940 was the culminating 
point of diplomatic activities. As in 1808 the Russians had much to 
discuss and clarify. Germany controlled the whole European continent, 
and she hoped to annihilate England within the next few months. Moscow 
was growing uneasy, for Berlin was slowing down the flow of material 
supplies to Soviet Russia, there was good reason to suspect that Hitler 
was playing a double game with Finland, and the arbitration of Vienna 
had presented Moscow with a fait accompli in South-eastern Europe. 
Moreover, a three power pact had been concluded between Germany, 
Japan and Italy, and there were even rumors of a new German drive in 
a Southwesterly direction. 

Again, as in 1808, Russia’s partner was anxious to sound her out, 
for it transpired that England had made offers to her which were signif- 
icant. Still more important, Molotov’s reaction to the German plans con- 
cerning a Balkan military campaign had to be ascertained. The agenda 
cf the conference was therefore established cautiously by the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Hitler was to assure his Russian guest that no German military 
conquest of South-eastern Europe was contemplated. Yet in fact South- 
east Europe and Turkey were to be included in Hitler’s “new order,” 
and further inroads of Russia into Europe had to be diverted to accord 
with German expansionist plans. All this required skillful handling, 
since Moscow’s benevolent neutrality was still important. Thus the Berlin 
meeting of 1940 was highly reminiscent of the meeting in Erfurt. The 
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Germans suspected that no promises advanced to Russia concerning a 
collective regime in the Straits, however advantageous, could offset the 
advantages of an exclusively Russian control of Constantinople. They 
had, therefore, to persuade their guest to turn his attention to more 
attractive goals. Again like Napoleon in 1808, though with typically 
German clumsiness, Molotov’s hosts pointed to the prospect of dividing 
the British Empire. However, this time the spoils were to be shared by 
ihe four interested powers, Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan. Russia 
was given to understand that her opportunities would lie in Asia, and 
that her ambitions could easily be adjusted to those of Japan, which was 
primarily interested in the South Pacific. Ribbentrop stressed the impor- 
tance of the Gulf of Persia. He even hinted that German support for 
the conquest of the hinterland leading to that Gulf might be available.’ 

This German diplomatic maneuver failed totally. Molotov listened 
in silence, and when he did speak it was only to dispel any possible hope 
of the Germans that his silence could mean by inference Moscow’s wil- 
lingness to contemplate an arrangement which would disregard her claims 
to the traditional European objectives. In fact, Molotov’s mutism was 
only broken in order to remind his German partners that before dis- 
cussing long range plans, more immediate problems had to be clar- 
ified. Finland and Bulgaria figured prominently on the list. Hungary and 
Roumania were mentioned so as to give notice that Russia was defini- 
tely interested in South-eastern Europe as a whole. This meant, in more 
eleborate language, that Moscow continued to regard the eastern Danub- 
ian basin and the Straits as a single problem. Russia’s attitude indicated 
clearly that in her understanding the waterways of Eastern Europe were 
inseparably linked to the Straits, and that she fully realized that he who 
controls the Straits can indirectly enforce his law on the middle and 
lower Danube. Neither had she lost track of the fact that the control 
of the middle and lower Danube represented only partial advantages 
as long as it was not complemented by control of the Straits. Molotov 
also indicated that Russia was primarily interested in a bilateral settle- 
ment with Turkey, and that only after such a settlement had been reached 
would she be willing to discuss a broader adjustment in that area which 
would include Germany, Italy and Japan. Molotov refused to be drag- 
ged into any discussion which could lead to binding committments re- 
stricting Russian ambitions, but he was careful not to close the door, 
and he was willing in principle to consider the German proposal for 
a general four-power agreement. 

In 1808 after the meeting at Erfurt Napoleon was irritated with 
Russia’s hesitation in conforming with his plans and after the Berlin 
meeting Hitler also became impatient with Moscow’s insistence on se- 


“10 Gregoire Gafenco, Préliminaries de la guerre a l’Est, Paris 1944, 
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curing access to areas which he intended to include in German spheres 
of interest. As after Erfurt, after Berlin, events moved swiftly. The 
agreement of friendship and non-aggression signed between Russia and 
Yugoslavia in April 1941 probably tipped the scale. Like Napoleon, 
Hitler decided not to tolerate what amounted to the defection of his 
Russian Ally from the world system as he envisaged it. But his anti- 
Russian plans had originated even earlier, as is established by the direc- 
tive (Nr. 21 operation Barbarossa) of Dec. 18, 1940, instructing the 
army to prepare for a campaign against Russia. Accordingly in June 
1941, the moment the Balkan campaign was over, German troops at- 
tacked Russia along the whole border. Like Alexander I in 1812, Stalin 
in 1941 was obliged suddenly to reverse his policy. 


In 1812 traditional Russian unwillingness to limit her longstanding 
expansionist ambitions and the impatience of her Ally to reach agree- 
ments on his own terms had precipitated a conflict. The same unwil- 
lingness to limit her ambition, the same impatience on the part of her 
Ally produced the same result — armed conflict — in 1941, 


The sudden reversal brought about by Hitler’s aggression and the 
fact that Russian troops became their Allies in the struggle against a 
common enemy forced upon the western powers the establishment of 
a new relationship with Russia. Like Alexander in 1807 and himself 
in 1939, Stalin reiterated in 1941 to his new partners the immediate 
objectives of Moscow. The latest German experiment had increased 
Moscow’s deep-rooted suspicion of the west, so that London felt it 
necessary to dispel prevailing mistrust and show willingness to consider 
Russian aims and ambitions. Concerning zones of influence in South- 
eastern Europe, Stalin appeared to be satisfied with the assurances al- 
ready given in 1940 by Sir Stafford Cripps, but he indicated that Rus- 
sian objectives in the Baltic remained unaltered and was adamant as to 
the removal of the Russo-Polish border to the so-called Curzon line. 
Briefly, Moscow was determined from the very start to seek an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm its objectives as established by the German-Russian 
deal of 1939. 


With the gradual improvement of the Russian military situation 
Stalin’s bargaining power in relation to his partners improved consider- 
ably, and he made full use of that fact. Consequently at the ensuing 
meetings at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, the Western Powers faced an 
even more exacting eastern partner. Stalin was quick to grasp the fact 
that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, impressed as they undoubtedly 
were by Hitler’s and Japan’s military potency, and haunted by fear of 
‘ Russia’s possible defection, were eager first of all to secure at any cost 
Russia’s continued assistance in the prosecution of the war in the west 
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and the east.’* Their position was much the same as that formerly created 
for Napoleon in 1808-10 and for Hitler in 1939-40 by their continued 
need of Russian support. The western leaders, again like Napoleon and 
Hitler, were at pains to secure the good will of their Russian partner 
not only by indicating their willingness to consider his ambitions, but 
also by leaving their own peace objectives partly undetermined. At the 
same time, like their predecessors, they tried to pave the way for a 
basis of cooperation with her in the settlement of post-war world prob- 
lems. 


Stalin, however, was able to see that, unlike Napoleon and Hitler, 
the Western statesmen had no alternatives, and so were committed to 
a policy of appeasement where he was concerned. The difference was 
immense. From then on both his strategy and his tactics were fixed. 
He also appraised correctly the intermittent nature of the actions and 
reactions of his western allies, and saw that their long-range policy was 
guided neither by a realistic vision nor by we]l defined political objec- 
tives. He was therefore able to push his plans rapidly. 


Events of major importance originated at the conferences of Yalta 
and Potsdam. There Stalin agreed to vague formulas which satisfied the 
unjustified optimism of the western statesmen, but which were loose 
enough to allow him at a later date consistently not only to oppose 
their execution but even to block their clearer definition. His tactics 
became evident in the negotiations concerning the Eastern and South- 
eastern European countries, the German settlement, the Berlin problem 
and the arrangements concerning the Far East. These tactics were closely 
related to the withdrawal, as early as 1944, of Russian participation 
from all Allied and international organizations, with the sole exception 
of the United Nations, where by securing the veto power she can scotch 
all plans which do not conform to Russian designs. In fact it may be 
assumed that due to the weakness of western strategy Russia increased 
the pace of her expansionist designs, and that even before the termina- 
tion of hostilities she decided to pursue her aims single-handed. Thus 
in her drive to the Aégean by supporting the guerillas she indirectly 
opened a front in Greece; in Eastern and South-eastern Europe she used 
the presence of her troops to support Communist parties and staged a 
series of bloodless coup d’états which subjected these areas to the rule 
of Moscow controlled régimes so that the middle and lower Danube 
became Russian dominated waterways. In addition she firmly established 
her power in eastern Germany and in the Baltic by incorporating part 
of East Prussian and the Baltic provinces into the U.S.S.R. and even 
tried to include Denmark in her sphere of influence. Driving towards 


11 Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, New York 1948. 
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the Mediterranean she laid hand on Valona, the Albanian fortress which 
overlooks the straits of Otranto, and she tried in 1947 to gain conirol 
over Italy by helping the communist party to carry the elections. Alsa 
with an eye on the Straits, she attempted to overpower Turkey by means 
of threat. 

In Asia too her ambition was growing. Since her colonial empire had 
not been sought across the seas but acquired at first by mere territorial 
infiltration, the Asiatic pull on Russian policy had not been evident in 
earlier days, and it was only in the 19th century when Russia was con- 
fronted with English and Japanese ambitions on the Asiatic continent 
that her position as a colonial world power became apparent. Yet even 
in the days of Napoleon she felt her aims threatened by the French 
Emperor’s designs on India. These Asiatic aims now led her in 1946 
to use fifth column tactics and reach for Persia. In the Far East itself 
she not only reestablished the position which she had occupied prior 
to the Treaty of Portsmouth, but extended her influence by incorporating 
practically the whole of Outer Mongolia in the U.S.S.R. and by staging 
a successful revolution in China, by means of a powerful Chinese red 
army, organized since the early thirties. 

This record proves that basically Russia’s aims and objectives in 
Europe and Asia have remained the same since the days of Peter the 
Great. The scope, amplitude and momentum of her original intentions, 
have, however, expanded considerably, most notably in Asia, thanks to 
favorable circumstances and unexpected opportunities. Consequently 
present Russian foreign policy is animated by the vastly increased scope 
of its more recent objectives, and it may be concluded that the ultimate 
ambition of Russian policy is to establish in Moscow a modern Byzan- 
tium as the center of a Universal Empire.’* 

It should be clear from the above analysis that, as it was postulated 
at the beginning of this article, Russian foreign policy is not animated 
solely by the dream of world Communism, but springs from tangible 
objectives of power politics, which exists independently of that dream 
and which have, in fact, been constant for Russia throughout two cen- 
turies. 

No doubt in addition to its social implications Communism plays 
a most important and significant role in Russian strategy. It constitutes 
a unique instrument, which has been used with great flexibility for the 

12 Soviet strategy reaching for the vaster scope of its objectives is guided by Soviet 
theory of international relations. This theory assumes that the dialectic of history, 
while relentlessly driving toward world communism, must lead to conflicts between 
the communist and non-communist worlds(socialism and capitalism). The same theory 
claims that such conflicts will cover many years, and that spasmodic periods of war 


and revolutions are spaced by prolonged periods of international peace. Cf. The Threat 
of od Imperialism, Edited by C. Grove Haines, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1954. 
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advancement of imperialism. The dynamic propaganda value of Com- 
munist ideology shares, therefore, in the forming of Soviet foreign policy. 
Equally important are the opportunities offered by the Universalism of 
this ideology, which helps Soviet policy makers to widen their original 
objectives and intensify their momentum. But even this technique of 
using an ideology for the promotion of power politics has had its coun- 
terpart in the past. From 1830 to 1917 Pan Slavism by propagating 
racial ideologies among the Slavs beyond the boundaries of the Russian 
Empire played much the same part in extending Russian influence that 
Communism plays today. The Slav fifth columns of those days, constitu- 
ted by various intellectual, religious, social and even military organiza- 
tions, were just as instrumental in disintegrating the Ottoman and Aus- 
trian Empires and in fostering the prestige of Russian might as are today 
the communist fifth columns in disintegrating the so-called capitalist 
regimes and in spreading the gospel of the Soviet Heaven. But Pan- 
Slavism was operative only within the area of the Slav world, whereas 
Communism reaches everywhere and particularly wherever there is dis- 
illusion and discontent due to the lack of social and economic security. 

The confused interpretation which prevails in the western world as 
to the role which the Kremlin has assigned to communist doctrine in 
his authoritarian system undoubtedly helps Soviet designs. It is evident 
that in Russia and Russian controlled areas the Marxian doctrine has 
served its purpose; not only has it established communism in many 
Jands but it has also been the means of establishing the total power of 
the Soviet leaders, as well as of broadening the new Russian imperial- 
ism. In the outer world Communism still has an important role to play 
in the service of that imperialism. 

In the Western countries a number of people still continue to be 
attracted by the revolutionary universalism of Soviet propaganda, and 
these Western protagonists of world revolution constitute a means of 
disrupting Western institutions. They are, in most cases unknowingly, 
paving the way for designs of further Russian expansion. 

In Asia even a greater number of peoples are attracted by the ap- 
peal of Marxist thought and by the Soviet example, especially peoples 
who have not yet come into the enjoyment of sovereign power, or wha 
are new to the experience of freedom and self-government after a long 
period of Western tutelage and control. To these peoples, their accu- 
mulated resentment of Western patterns is still so great that anything 
that differs completely from the resented experiences of the past, is 
likely to appear commendable by that very fact. 

In both cases, these misguided peoples have not realized that their 
promised Heaven vanishes at the spot labeled “Domain of Russian Im- 
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To those who at heart oppose Communism, it may appear that its 
ideology is our chief enemy, and that the expansion of Soviet Russia 
can be successfully overcome on the level of ideas and propaganda. 

A clearer knowledge of the permanent elements of Russian foreign 
policy would forbid such an oversimplified conclusion. 

In default of realizing these constants we have fallen into the same 
mistakes in judgement and estimate which brought disaster to Napoleon 
a hundred and forty years ago, to Hitler ten years ago, and again to 
the Western powers between 1944 and 1947. In each case a mistake 
in judgement led to an initial appeasement with fatal consequences. The 
pattern has been reproduced with remarkable fidelity. 












BERNARD ZIFFER 


GRESHAM OR COPERNICUS?* 


The famous Polish astronomer Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543) 
wrote besides astronomical works, and in particular the epochal De rev- 
olutionibus orbis celestium, Libri VI, several significant economic trea- 
tises. The most valuable among them are those dealing with money, 
namely De estimatione monete which appeared in 1519, as well as 
Monete cudende ratio, Libri VI (On the Principle of Coining Money), 
known also under the title De monetae cudendae ratione, written in 1526. 

The latter work, which was written at the request of the Polish 
king Sigismund I, placed Copernicus in the forefront of the European 
economists of the period. It is a succinct but brilliant treatise on money, 
containing principles and theories which have survived centuries and 
have not lost their applicability till the present day. It contained espec- 
ially the explanation of a basic economic principle, viz., that of two 
currencies with equal legal tender existing in the same country, the bad 
one forces out of circulation the good one. By some scientific misunder- 
standing this principle was for many decades attributed to Thomas 
Gresham and is still known as Gresham’s Law of Coinage. 

In order properly to understand the historical and economic back- 
ground of Copernicus’ work it should be mentioned that the kings of 
Poland strenuously endeavored to maintain a good and stable currency. 
Thus the oldest preserved collection of Polish laws, i.e., the so-called 
Wislica Statute of King Casimir the Great of 1347, contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 

As there is one ruler and master, we decree, on the advice and 
with the consent of our barons and dignitaries, that in our entire 
realm there ought to be one currency which should be perpetual and 
good in value and weight so that for this reason it be more agree- 
able and acceptable to others.! 


*Excerpt from a forthcoming book on Polish Economic Thought through the Ages. 

1 Volumina Legum, vol. I, p. 43. Volumina Legum is the title of a most exhaus- 
tive cellection of laws (statutes, constitutions, royal edicts, privileges) of the Polish 
Commonwealth till the partitions. Started in 1732, it covers in XI Volumes the period 
from the Statute of Wiélica till the enactments of the Polish Diet of 1792. Initially a 
private publication it obtained the character of an official collection in 1809. Out of 
print already at the beginning of the 19th century, the first edition is now a great 
rarity. 

The Law Library of Columbia University in New York City possesses the whole set 
of the first edition. These books together with the original Index, bearing the quite un- 
common label Ex Bibliotheca Regis Poloniae (From the Library of the King of Po- 
land), are gathering dust in the basement of Kent Hall. 
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For various reasons these endeavors were not always successful. Poland 
was subject to the general European currency fluctuations. Consequently, 
in case of the deterioration of the currency in adjoining countries, par- 
ticularly in Germany, foreign merchants as well as special emissaries 
gathered up good Polish coins, at the same time flooding the country 
with bad foreign money. 

In addition, the kings, unable to find coverage for their considerable 
expenses for maintaining troops and waging wars, resorted to increasing 
money circulation by minting inferior coins. 

A proof has been preserved that King Stephen Batory (1575-1586) 
rejected such a plan of obtaining funds for war against Muscovy by 
worsening the currency. The king wrote in a letter of March 9, 1579, 
to hetman Chodkiewicz:? 

“Nolumus vili moneta, nos viles reddere. Eat ille Germanus ad 
quaerentes levamen inopiae lachrimis miserabilium.” (We do not want 
to vilify ourselves by debasing the currency. Let this German go to those 
who seek relief from want of money through the tears of the poor.) 

The first reformer of Polish currency on a large scale was King 
Sigismund I (1506-1548) who improved and stabilized Polish money 
by introducing a uniform monetary system at the Piotrkéw Diet, in 1526, 
and by issuing coinage regulations providing for the minting of money 
in strict accordance with the prescribed alloy and weight. 

Moreover by royal decree of 1528 he introduced gold currency, 
ordering the coinage of red Polish zlotys* of gold of a very high purity 
of 23 carat 4 grains, i.e. in accordance with the alloy used in minting 
Hungarian ducats and Dutch florins. 

The King’s endeavors were thwarted by the financial policy of the 
Teutonic Knights of East Prussia. The Order had begun to decline soon 
after the defeat it had suffered in its war with Poland at the Battle of 
Grunwald in 1410. One of the symptoms of decline was the counterfeiting 
and worsening of money to meet the Order’s growing needs. 

This had an unfavorable effect on Polish money and was a great 
obstacle in King Sigismund I’s plans to improve and unify the Polish 
currency. 

Therefore the king conducted for many years unsuccessful negotia- 
tions with the Order with a view to improving its minting conditions. 
In the peace terms submitted to the Grand Master Albrecht in 1519 
(ie. in the same year in which Copernicus wrote his treatise De 


2 Tadeusz Czacki, O litewskich i polskich prawach (On Lithuanian and Polish 
Laws), 2 vols., Warsaw 1800—1801, vol. I, p. 141. 

3 In Poland, like in other Ouropean countries, gold money was called red; silver 
money—white, while small, mostly copper coins—black. 
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estimatione monete) the king of Poland demanded that the Order stop 
coining money without the consent of the Polish Crown. However Al- 
brecht rejected this demand. 


In 1525 the Order’s last Grand Master Albrecht von Brandenburg 
Hohenzollern embraced Protestantism. Subsequently, already as a secular 
prince he rendered King Sigismund I a solemn homage in the market 
square of Cracow and obtained from him East Prussia as a fief of the 
Hohenzollerns under the Polish Crown. Albert Hohenzollern was granted 
autonomous minting rights, however he agreed to stop coining money 
until it would be brought into agreement with the Polish minting rate. 


In this connection King Sigismund I commissioned Copernicus to 
write the treatise De monetae cudendae ratione, which became the first 
monument of Polish economic thought. 


Criticizing the monetary policy of the rulers of Prussia who in order 
to increase their treasury, began adding more and more copper to the 
gold and silver coins minted by them, Copernicus explained in terms 
of economics the phenomenon of the disappearance of good coins from 
circulation as a consequence of which the currency was becoming grad- 
ually worse, and clearly formulated the principle that in case of the 
existence in one and the same territory of two kinds of currency the 
inferior one must drive the good one out of circulation.‘ 


However, this doctrine is not known in economics under the name 
of its actual creator Copernicus, but it is called Gresham’s Law of Coin- 
age. For an explanation of this scientific mystification the following his- 
torical reference may be appropriate. 


The first historically recorded debasement of money was effected 
at Athens by Solon in 594 B.C. to redeem the poorer citizens from debt 
and to remedy the distress caused by the introduction of coined money 
and high rates of interest. Solon devalued the drachma by about one 
quarter. 


Though some, as Androtion, affirm that the debts were not can- 
celed, but the intérest only lessened, which sufficiently pleased the 
people, so that they named this benefit the Seisacthea, together with 
the enlarging of their measures and raising the value of their money; 
for he (Solon) made a pound which before passed for seventy-three 
drachmas, go for a hundred, so that though the number of pieces in 
the payment was equal, the value was less; which proved a consider- 
able benefit to those that were to discharge great debts. But most 
agree that it was taking off the debts that was called Seisacthea, which 
is confirmed by some places in his poem, where he takes to himself, 
that 


4 “Quanto hic magis erratum est vetere meliore remanente viliorum novam in- 
troducendo, quae non solum infecit antiquam, sed, ut ita dixam, expugnavit.” 
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“The mortgage stones that covered her, by me 
Removed,— the land that was a slave, is free.”® 


About two centuries later during the Peloponnesian War the Spar- 
tans seized Decelea in Attica in 413 B.C. and because of this the Athen- 
ians could not work their silver mines at Laurium in this region, so 
that the old silver coinage, recognized far and wide as the best, had to 
be replaced. First, gold was turned into coin but the gold coins were 
soon debased and during the archonship of Callas (406-405 B.C.) copper 
coins, or strictly speaking, bronze coins were for the first time issued 
from the Athenian mint. 

This deterioration of the Athenian currency and the disappearance 
of the good coins was complained of severely by Aristophanes in his 
play The Frogs, produced for the first time in 405 B.C. 


The verbatim translation of the pertinent passage (Chorus, lines 
716 ff.) runs as follows: 


It has often seemed to us that our state has behaved just in the same 
way with respect to the honorable and the base among our citizens, 
as it has with respect to the ancient currency and the new gold min- 
tage; for on the one hand we make no use of these coins which have 
not a trace of adulteration, but are the finest, as it would seem, of all 
coins, and the only ones properly struck, and tested for genuine among 
Greeks and barbarians all over the world — but instead thereof we 
use those vile copper bets, struck only the other day with the very 
worst stamp.® 


In the middle ages it was Bishop Nicole Oresme of Lisieux in France 
(ca. 1320-1382) who in his treatise: Tractatus de origine et natura, jure 
et mutationibus monetarum, translated into French by the author himself 
under the title Traictie de la premiére invention des monnoies, published 
probably between 1356-1361, explained the economic role of money, 
severely condemning the debasing of its value. 

Two hundred years later Sir Thomas Gresham (1519-1579), who 
later became chancellor of England, submitted in 1558 to the young 
Queen Elizabeth a memorial entitled “Information of Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham, Mercer, towching the Fall of Exchaunge.” The memorial contained 
suggestions for the improvement of the English exchange the devalua- 
tion of which Gresham rightly attributed to the machinations of Henry 
VIII, the queen’s father, in minting debased gold coins. 


Gresham wrote in his memorial: 


Itt may please your majesty to understande, thatt the first oc- 
casion off the fall of the exchaunge did growe by the Kings majesty, 


5 “Solon” in Plutarch’s Lives, Dryden’s translation, Boston 1904, vol. I, pp. 
116-167. 
6 Translation by W. W. Merry, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 
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your latte ffather, in abusinge his quoyne ffrome VI ounces fine to 
III ounces fine. Whereuppon the exchaunge ffell ffrom XXVIs VIIld 
to XIIIs 1Vd, which was the occasion thatt all your ffine gold was 
convayed ought of this realme.? 


However, leaving aside the fact that Gresham’s memorial was writ- 
ten in 1558, ie. 32 years after the publication of Copernicus’ treatise, 
so that the latter possesses at least a chronological priority, Gresham's 
memorial deals only with the deterioration of exchange and not with 
the flight of good currency, and, like in the case of other writers of the 
time, it does not at all explain this phenomenon. 

In 1857 the famous English economist Henry Dunning MacLeod 
published his work Elements of Political Economy in which, without 
knowing Copernicus’ works and apparently only superficially familiar 
with Gresham’s memorial, he wrote: 


Aristophanes first noticed the fact at Athens that when a debased 
coinage was issued along with a good coinage, the good coins all 
disappeared from circulation, and the debased ones alone remained.* 
This fact, which has been observed in all countries and ages, was long 
the puzzle of financiers and statesmen. Sir Thomas Gresham first ex- 
plained the cause to Queen Elizabeth, hence we have called it Gresham's 
Law of Coinage. 


MacLeod repeated the same statement in his works The Theory of 
Credit, London 1881, and The Theory and Practice of Banking, London 
1892. Thanks to MacLeod’s prestige and the popularity of his works the 
name “Gresham’s Law of Coinage,” introduced by him, became gen- 
erally accepted in economics. 


It was an Italian economist, August Montanari, who in his book 
Elementi di economica politica, Padua 1872, called attention to Coper- 
nicus’ theory about the consequences of two currencies in the same ter- 
ritory, and devoted to Copernicus a special study Nicolé Copernico ed 
il suo libro De monetae cudendae ratione, Padua 1873 and 1877.® But 
Montanari was less known than MacLeod and little regard was paid 
to his arguments. But later MacLeod’s statement met with opposition 
on the part of other economic writers. 


Thus Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy in its article on 
Gresham,’°as well as August Oncken in his work Geschichte der Na- 


7 Copied from Annex XXI of The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham by 
John William Burgon, London 1839. 

8 The passage quoted from The Frogs does not warrant the attribution to Aristo- 
phanes of such a broad interpretation. 

9 The second edition, Padua 1877, has an introduction by Doctor Artur Wolynski 
from Warsaw. 

10 Robert H. J. Palgrave, Editor, Dictionary of Political Economy, London 1894— 
1899, Vol. II, p. 262: “We do not, however, find the principle stated in his (Gres- 
ham’s) handwriting.” 
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tional Oekonomie™ came to the conclusion that in Gresham’s memorial 
no formulation of the economic law can be found which was called 
“Gresham’s Law” by MacLeod. 


Subsequently Wilhelm Roscher and Louis Francois Wotowski'? de- 
monstrated the significance of Oresme and Copernicus for the develop- 
ment of monetary theory. 

These studies, showing the incorrectness of MacLeod’s views caused 
him to revise his stand. He did it very skillfully in his lecture read be- 
fore the National Liberal Club, Political Economy Circle, in London 
on November 4, 1896, which was also published as a separate pam- 
phlet under the title The Law of Gresham and its Relation to Bime- 
talism. In this he wrote: 


At the instance of Sigismund I King of Poland, Copernicus drew 
up a masterly treatise on money which he entitled “Ratio monete 
cudende,” which has only been discovered within the present century 
and is included in the magnificent edition of his works published at 
Warsaw in 1854. 

Copernicus had no knowledge of the treatise of Oresme written 
160 years before his time, but he came to exactly the same conclusions. 

In England . . . the instant disappearance of the good coin as 
soon as it was issued from the mint was the subject of repeated de- 
bates in Parliament for some centuries and was an inscrutable mys- 
tery to financiers and statesmen. But they had no Oresme or Copernicus 
to explain it to them. 

At last Sir Thomas Gresham was the first person in that country 
to explain that permitting bad coin to circulate was the cause of the 
disappearance of the good coin. I suggested in 1857 that this should 
be called Gresham’s Law, which name has now been universally ac- 
cepted. But, as Oresme and Copernicus had both declared the law 
before him, it ought to be called the law of Oresme, Copernicus and 
Gresham. (pp. 6-7). 


Since, as has been previously said, neither Bishop Oresme nor Sir 
Thomas Gresham deal with the driving out of the good coin by the 
bad one, the scholar who first scientifically explained the phenomenon 
of disappearance of good coins is Nicholas Copernicus. 

But in spite of the correction undertaken by MacLeod himself, the 
theory falsely ascribed to Gresham stuck so deeply in the minds of 


11 .., weil man in der Folgezeit einen dogmatischen Satz (bad money drives out 
good money) mit seinem Namen verbunden hat, der unter dem Namen Greshamsches 
Gesetz in der politischen Oekonomie einen Platz erhalten hat. In den Handschriften 
Greschams hat man ihn vergebens gesucht.” Dr. August Oncken, Geschichte der Natio- 
nad Oekonomie, Vol. I, Leipzig 1902, p. 206. 

12 Wilhelm Roscher, Principles of Political Economy, 13th German edition, Ber- 
lin 1877. Traictie de la premiére invention des monnoies de N. Oresme et Traité de la 
monnoie de Copernic, publiés et annotés par M. Louis Wolowski ,Paris 1864. 
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economists that it was even repeated by Joseph A. Schumpeter in his 
posthumously published work in the following words: 


Second there is Gresham’s Law, the proposition that if coins con- 
taining metal of different value enjoy equal legal tender power, then 
the “cheapest” ones will be used for payment, the better ones will 
disappear from circulation or, to use the usual but not quite correct 
phrase that bad money drives out good money.’* 


Although not directly connected with the theory that bad money 
drives out good money, it is noteworthy that in the very same work 
De monetae cudendae ratione Copernicus rejected the medieval doctrine 
that high prices are caused by the exploitation practised by merchants, 
a principle based on a canonical theory about the just price (justum 
tretium) and the widely held opinion that trade is a despicable and 
dishonest occupation. He advanced the theory, which to this very day 
has lost nothing of its correctness and timeliness, viz., that high prices 
are the result of an increase of the quantity and debasement of the 
quality of coinage in circulation, ie. he established the principle of the 
dependence of prices on the value of money, when he wrote: 


Hence arise those general and incessant complaints that gold, 
silver, food, the work of servants, the labor costs of artisans and every- 
thing that is in the use of men exceeds the common price, but, heed- 
less, we do not surmise that the general high prices stem from the 
debasement of money. Actually all prices rise and fall depend on the 
quality of money.'* 


As the American Economic Review expressed it: 


The importance of Copernicus’ monetary essay in the development 
of economic thought lies in his stress on a sound currency as a factor 
in the economic well being of a country. No one before him and few 
writers after him have shown an equal strength on this point. More 
than 70 years before Gresham’s famous letter was written to Queen 
Elisabeth Copernicus was aware of the fact that bad money drives 
out good one. Copernicus was also one of the first to notice that there 
exists a connection between the quantity of money in circulation and 
its value.15 


13 Joseph A. Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis, New York 1954, p. 33. 

14 Hinc illa vulgaris et perpetua querimonia aurum, argentum, annonam, familie 
mercedem, opoficum operam et quidquid in humanis usibus est, solitum transcedere 
pretium sed oscitantes non expendimus omnium rerum charitatem ex vilitate monete 
provenire. Crescunt enim ac decrescunt etiam omnia ad monete conditionem. 

15 J. St. Lewifiski in the American Economic Review, Vol. XV, year 1925, pp. 
532-533. (However, it should be noted that Copernicus published his study 32 years 
and not 70 years before Gresham's letter to the Queen). 














ALEXANDER JANTA 


BARRIERS INTO BRIDGES: 
NOTES ON THE PROBLEM OF POLISH CULTURE IN AMERICA 


L 


The continuous recent history of Polish life in the United States of 
America is a tale of three or, at most, of four generations. 

In the seventies of the last century a mass exodus of Polish laborers 
began to reach the American shores. This trek was to continue unabated 
for several decades: it was made up primarily of peasants who saw no 
prospects for progress in the dire poverty of their condition in the 
Polish lands under Germany, Austria, or Russia. The resources with 
which they had to face and conquer the new life were all of muscle,} 
none of the mind, their skills more manual than mental. Experience of 
the culture they had left behind was limited to the ritual of customs} 
observed in their villages at Christmas, Easter, and at harvest time when 
they sang and danced together. There were, besides, the tales told by 
elders and remembered from childhood. A lack of any other education, 
amounting in many cases to sheer illiteracy, was counterbalanced, how- 
ever, by a dauntless resolution to find a better life in a new and 
frighteningly foreign world. 

An attachment to the memories of the village kept the new arrivals} 
together. The Polish parish priest was the pivot around whom they con- 
gregated. Here they helped each other escape their initial loneliness and 
isolation. For they now lived and worked in a land whose principal 
language they did not know, whose history was beyond the range of 
their interests, and whose habits and ways were mostly incomprehen- 
sible to them. It was small wonder that the safest prescription for living 
in such strange surroundings was to keep to themselves. 

The first important group development among the early Polish ar- 
rivals was through fraternal organizations. These successfully combined ay 
ambitious patriotic program, with an insurance business. Thus Poles in 
the new world not only had a point of contact with the old world, but 
at the same time enjoyed their first opportunity to invest in their own 
future. 

A similar development combined physical education with Polish loy- 
alties and grew into the movement of Polish Falcons, while much later 
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the veterans, sharing mutual remembrances of life in uniform in the 
service of Poland, built prospering organizations. Meanwhile countless 
religious societies united in Polish prayers flourished around each parish. 

The parish priest took it upon himself to minister to whatever educa- 
tional needs there were among his flock. In this way he deepened his 
hold and influence on his compatriots. He taught the children Polish, the 
ianguage in which they could pray together and, at the same time, 
understand the Sunday sermon. Indeed, the Catholic faith long remained 
most important for the acquisition and the preservation of the Polish 

| language. 

Because of national apartness in the world in which they grew up, 
Polish children born in America or brought here in their tender years 
could not help but notice that there were two very different sides to 
their lives, If particularly gifted or ambitious, they could rarely find the 
Polish side satisfying in any sense. It bore, and in many ways continues 
to bear, the traces of a long existence in underprivileged conditions. It 
centered around dingy national homes located on the wrong side of 
the tracks. Its main diversions for the hard-working laborers were the 
taverns which lay ready to devour their weekly wages. Only the customs, 
songs and dances of the old country provided an occasional brighter 
moment. 

We have already spoken of the role of the Church. In many instances 

yreligion and culture were made to mean the same thing for the Polish 
immigrant. Progress was slow, the isolation complete. 

Strong individuals managed to overcome the creeping inferiority 
complex spawned in their shabby, drab surroundings. But even they could 
not remain uninfluenced and unaffected — in the wrong way. The 
creative, ever youthful spontaneity of the Polish peasant was disap- 
pearing. Any effort to preserve old traditions is made at the cost of 
their genuine freshness. The flower withers and dries up, inevitably. 

There was, as indicated, little, if any, effort on the part of the 
Poles in America to transform or conform their outlook and peculiarities 
to the already existing standards. Reciprocally, the general American 
attitude toward the newcomers was either condescendingly superior, 
though benevolent, or deliberately and actively hostile. For a long 
time, by circumstance and choice, the Central European immigrant, in 
his many national communities, established throughout the East and 
Middle West, lived as an outsider, communicating with neighbors of 
his own kind and none other. This was a situation which fits the general 
pattern at the outset of their American adventure, 

Individuals looked for a solution by either frantically escaping their 

| old-country world, transplanted into the new one, or stubbornly and de- 
fiantly belonging to it, come what might. 
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In business, and sometimes in politics, there were superficial rela- 
tions with the American base on to which the Polish life was thinly 
grafted, but culturally, a cloak of isolation existed and continues to 
exist; the average American is scarcely aware that there is something of 
a culture of Polish make which would merit more than a cursory glance. 


Before the turn of the century, however, the need for some higher 
form of national self-expression, more articulate than mere member- 
ship in a Polish parish, or in a Polish community, had already begun 
to stir within the Polish masses. It was manifested in the formation of 
Polish ‘singing societies, dramatic circles, libraries, and even literary 
discussion groups, all with the exclusive purpose of cultivating Polish | 
themes and Polish audiences. Of these, the most durable and successful 
proved to be the singing societies. They represented a genuine effort to 
bring the beauty of Polish songs into American life. Today they can 
boast of mass participation and support, while giving enjoyment to 
audiences beyond the confines of Polish communities. Yet even their 
contribution to American musical life is not known sufficiently to be 
appreciated. 

Toward the end of the XIX century the general American public 
began to get glimpses of the lively development of talents and culture 
in Poland proper, from which, despite an alien occupation, great perso- 
nalities would occasionally achieve stardom in America. Each talent was 
capable of arousing ambitions and generating pride among some Poles 
already here; as, for instance, the participation of 59 Polish artists with 
122 paintings at the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, the stage triumphs\ 
of Modjeska, the overwhelming enthusiasm for Paderewski at the start 
of his American tours, the brilliant operatic career of Marcella Sembrich- 
Kochanska, and the Nobel Prize received by the most influential Polish 
writer of that period, Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


For the rank-and-file Polish immigrant, unfortunately, such re- 
finements had neither meaning nor prestige; and he directed his emo- 
tions and interests to more unsophisticated ways of expressing his Polishi 
attachments: folk dance; folk song, food and prayer. 


The danger of inbreeding in the cultivation of Polish customs on 
American soil was momentarily averted by another influx of Polish new- 
comers, especially after the Russian Revolution of 1905, with its counter- 
part on Polish territory. With them came an educated and politically 


conscious group, mostly of Socialist persuasion, bringing new ideas and 


an organized effort to raise the educational level of the Polish masses| 
in America. Immigration continued intensively prior to the outbreak of 
World War I, as, with the uncanny instinct of birds warned of the ap- 
proaching storm, large numbers of Polish youth fled from military 
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service for Russia and the Central Powers, and made a dash for a 
new life in America. 


An indication of growth within the Polish National Alliance, the 
pleading organization within the entire Polish community, was the 
establishment, in 1912, of Alliance College at Cambridge Springs, Penn- 
sylvania. It was designed to develop future Polish leaders in America. 
The Church already had its own institutions devoted to a similar end, 
a high school in Erie, Pennsylvania, and the Polish Seminary in Orchard 
|Lake, Michigan. The impact of such educational progress was certainly 
felt within the Polish community in America; but it had no effect, to 
speak of, in American cultural circles, in large measure because it 
happened at a time when American interest in Slavic affairs was still 
virtually undeveloped. 


World War I, seen by poets as a harbinger of Polish freedom, 
brought both an awakening and awareness of their importance. The 
eventful years preceding the collapse of the Central Powers were to 
stir the patriotic feelings of Poles in America. A call for volunteers 
for armed service under the Polish colors brought considerable response. 
This was one of many indications that among simple folk, deprived of 
privileges of education, the emotional bond uniting them to the fate 
of their former fatherland was intense and capable of withstanding the 
strain of prolonged absence. 


The embodiment of the national spirit, instinctively recognized and 
revered by the masses, Americans included, was I.J. Paderewski. But 
to Polish-Americans he was more of a patriotic than a cultural symbol. 
Few were ready to admit that he owed his position of internationally 
recognized greatness exclusively to the power of his music and his per- 
sonality; that he was first of all a man of the world, who, in addition, 
was also Polish. 


The problems brought about by Poland’s rebirth as a state found 
their lively counterpart in the life of Polish-Americans. Here factionalism 
based on the old country’s political, and until recently territorial divisions, 
found ready acceptance and continued to absorb many energies. While 
pressures for every kind of aid and assistance to the home country con- 
tinued to besiege every Pole in America, whether as an individual or as 
a member of a group, little or no attention was yet given to problems 
of his cultural status. As a consequence, the bulk of Polish-Americans, 
after having given generously of blood and bonds to the American war 
effort, returned once again to their Polish shell, isolated from the main 
stream of American development. The fulfillment of the century-long 
dream of Poland’s independence absorbed them deeply with the practical 
exigiencies for whose satisfaction it never ceased to call. Cultural matters 
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and the possibility of mutual enrichment on artistic or educational grounds| 
were given a minimum of consideration. 

The possibility for such a development was indicated by the establish- 
ment of the Kosciuszko Foundation in 1925. American funds were 
needed to get it started. Big industry trading with Poland gave the 
initial sums. It took time and hard work to awaken some interest among 
the Polish-American people and to convince them of the usufulness and 
the need for the exchange of students and professors, which the Founda- 
tion was to provide. Even so, its efforts have never been supported 
on a scale proportional to the resources of the now prosperous Polish- 
American community. 

Meanwhile, constant exertions of energy on the part of the so-called, 
“Polonia” continued to produce short-lived manifestations of patrioti 
attachment, without the necessary attention to the essentials of th 
national culture, meaning the creative thought and artistic productivi 
of Polish scholars and artists, able to maintain close contact with the 
West and to achieve standards comparable to the level of thought and 
creativity of other leading nations. Efforts which concentrated exclusively 
on the presetvation of some outward signs of the “Polishness” of Polish- 
Americans, had little chance of producing more than ephemeral effects 
and proved incapable of generating any influence or of leaving any dur- 
able mark in America. 

No conclusions were yet drawn from the striking fact that some 
Americans of Polish origin, who had achieved prominence in their pro- 
fessions here, often betrayed an embarrassing ignorance and an appalling 
lack of basic information on Polish matters. In other words (and this 
is still a valid statement) though they may have a university education, 
the level of their understanding of things Polish is at best that of « 
parochial school. 


At the root of this deficiency lies a profound misunderstanding of 
the meaning of culture among the majority of Polish leaders, and, | 
sequently, among the masses as well. The notion of Polish language 
and Polish “culture” are made synonymous. Among Americans of 
Polish origin most efforts, many of them with the best intention, are 
directed towards maintaining some semblance of the ability to speak 
Polish. These sponsors are satisfied that this is the way to serve, “main- 
tain,” or “preserve” Polish culture on American soil. The majority of 
those attached to the Polish tradition speak, as a consequence, some 
Polish; few, if any, are able to utter in English anything that might 
contribute to a knowledge or understanding of Polish problems. 


As far as aesthetic standards are concerned, the notion “Polish” is, 
in typically sentimental fashion, accepted as an equivalent of beauty. 
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To the average Polish-American, if he is at all interested, a painting 
represents beauty because it is Polish, or because it represents a Polish 
theme, not in spite of it. 


High sounding testimonies about Polish culture are sometimes given 
by American friends or salesmen out of politeness or of political neces- 
sity, whenever it seems profitable to woo the Polish voter or sell to 
the Polish customer. Yet to the overwhelming majority of Americans 
the Poles living among them remain a separate entity within society, 
exotic whenever food, costume and dancing are mentioned, exuberant 
in the physical or even physiological sense of the word, but otherwise 
living on the fringes of potential understanding, not to speak of re- 
warding contact. This impression has often been extended to cover 
everything Polish. The average American hardly suspects that Poland 
possesses a worthwhile cultural heritage, individual cases of outstanding 
artists, authors or scholars notwithstanding. 


It is disappointing to realize that between the two wars too little was 
done to reverse this trend. No solid educational program had been 
conceived and developed and no investment into its establishment at- 
tempted from the Polish side. Consequently no chair of Polish literature 
or Polish history had been endowed either by private or public Polish 
funds. As before, Alliance College was the only center of Polish studies, 
but without the status of an American educational institution it could 
attract students for patriotic rather than for scholarly reasons. As such 
it could scarcely appeal to Americans. 


A heavy blow to Polish holdings in America came in 1931 when the 
library at Alliance College was destroyed by fire. It contained among 
others the irreplaceable papers and books of Katussowski, a representa- 
tive of the Polish Revolutionary Government of 1863 in Washington, 
himself outstanding as an historian and a collector. Source material 
of great interest to Polish and American scholars alike, went up in 
smoke. 


One case of financial assistance for a Polish department at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was the result of a well-inspired effort by local 
politicians who managed to secure necessary appropriations. Financing 
cf publications on Poland in English was, however, limited to propa- 
ganda books; no material of lasting value as a possible source of infor- 
mation and reference had been prepared; and to make the situation 
worse, library collections specializing in Slavic material, including the 
Congressional Library, either have neglected, or have been neglected, by 
Poland. It is now often impossible to find in any of them comparatively 
recent publications from the period between 1918 and 1939. 
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II 


Against the background sketched here in very broad strokes, several 
attempts at finding a new approach to the cultural task can be men- 
tioned. We have already spoken of Alliance College and of the Kos- 
ciuszko Foundation. Chicago, numerically the largest Polish-American 
community, was to be the cradle for a new cultural development. Therey 
in February, 1926, the first Polish Arts Club was founded. It cor- 
responded to a growing realization that whatever Polish activities were 
to be pursued in America, it was essential that they be related to the 
American background and given a direction which would permit not 
only Poles, but Americans without a Polish background, to enjoy and 
appreciate something of a world hitherto unknown to them. 

The spark was struck by Thaddeus Slesinski of Chicago, still an 
active and devoted champion of a possible cultural awakening within 
the Polish communities of America. The purposes of the Club he helped 
to found were as follows: 


a) Promoting fellowship between Polish-Americans and Ameri- 
cans of other ancestries interested in the fine arts; 

b) Providing and facilitating for its members common enjoy- 
ment of the arts; 

c) Popularizing the knowledge, appreciation and enjoyment of 
art and literature; 


d) Joint study of literature and other arts; 

e) Making Polish art and literature better known in the United 
States; 

f) Rendering moral and material aid to promising Polish and) 
American writers, musicians, artists, and students of the arts. 


A significant forerunner of this concept, later to be expressed in the 
program of the Polish Cultural Clubs, federated within their own 
American council, is to be found in the Joseph Conrad Literary Club, 
which came into being in Buffalo in 1924. An indication of how this 
development looked to some local commentators can be found in an 
article published in The Buffalo Arts Journal for February 1926, from 
which I quote the following: 


“,..The club, composed exclusively of Poles, conducts all of its 
business, its annual publication and its periodical entertainment, dra- 
matic and literary, in the English language.” This is described as “un- 
usual in the case of a group of people, living within the precincts of the 
formidable section of Buffalo's territory in which Polish is the language 
of everyday life. With two dailies, a number of periodicals, theatres,/ 
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schools, and church services conducted in the Polish language, we fancy 
that a person might spend his life in the heart of our Little Poland 
and never feel seriously the need of any other language... 


“‘Conrad,’ as one of the club members has so precisely phrased it, 
‘wrote in English but he never ceased to be a Slav.’ There is no need 
that his fellow countrymen of the Joseph Conrad Literary Club give 
up in their eager consecration to Americanism one atom of their pride 
in the ancient glories of the land of their fathers.” 


Herein precisely lies the crux of the problem. In pursuing the goal 
to combine Polish pride with American practicalities, too much emphasis 
was put on “ancient glories.” Not enough knowledge or appreciation was 
given to contemporary creativeness or to the fact that it is not only 

42 “glorious past,” but an interesting and stimulating present which 
makes for the future. 


There were certainly many other attempts to translate into action 
the understanding of one’s own place and the reason for cultivating the 
difference of one’s own origin and background, rather than trying to 
escape it or, what is perhaps even worse, to apologize for it. Yet the 
formation of the first Polish Arts Club of America marks distinctly a 
new phase in Polish-American development. The concept of wanting 
to share the best of what Poland had to offer, or to contribute “the fruit 
of one’s own culture to America,” is obviously only a vague and futile 
proposition as long as those who propound it do not themselves show 
that they are intimately acquainted with what they purport to represent 
or promote. Many propagandists of the Polish cause in America, un- 
fortunately, showed themselves more proficient in formulating desires 
than in sustaining the offers and claims they made. Very few of those 
who wanted to impress their fellow-Americans with Polish achieve- 
ments realized they were in competition with some of the world’s most 
highly developed promotional techniques. In the arts and in letters 
the American public, now critically sophisticated, expected first-class pet- 
formances and would not accept anything below a high professional 
standard. Which is a way of saying that any attempt to impress America 
with a “polka party” (or any of its equivalents) passed off as a possible 
expression of “Polish culture,” have never really been taken seriously 
where opinions on culture count. And yet an overwhelming majority 
of Poles in America can express their “Polonism” in relation to the 
[American background by little more than costume, dance or food. 


Initiators of the new Polish Arts Club of Chicago seemed dis- 
satisfied with the situation described above. They decided to seek a 
remedy by organizing themselves and aspiring to a higher level of 
participation in the creative cultural processess of American, as well as 
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Polish life. This could not yet provide the solution for a problem 
caused by so many insufficiencies in their development, but it was 
certainly a step in the right direction. 

Contact with this youthful group of Americans interested in their 
own origin was to Professor Roman Dyboski, who visited America as 
one of the first exchange professors from Poland, the most promising 
experience of his travels and of his acquaintance with the Polish-American 
world. In a book about the United States, which Dyboski published in 
Poland in 1930, he wrote about these youngsters and spared no words 
to express his appreciation for the enthusiastic response they showed to 
anything that might have enriched their notion of culture in general 
and of Polish culture in particular. At the same time, Dyboski clearly 
pointed out the reason which, according to him, made it imperative that 
the idea of Polish Arts Clubs should spread, develop and enrich not 
only Polish-American life, but American life as well. As he saw it, the 
American national tradition was given birth by the Puritans of New 
England in the seventeenth century. As a result, immigrants from non- 
puritan, non-Protestant, and non-English racial and cultural stocks had 
neither feeling nor understanding for the spiritual climate they found 
and were expected eventually to share. Therefore, they kept themselves 
apart from the entire cultural sphere of American development. This has 
been particularly true of the Polish immigrant. “The average Polish- 
American,” Dyboski pointed out, “could not find any substantial Polish 
cultural tradition or climate in his own home; but while his parents 
were unable to provide him with it, the American school failed to give 
him a substitute for this spiritual and intellectual deficiency.” 

Should it then be surprising to see Americans of the category de- 
scribed by Dyboski begin to look for their cultural heritage in the 
land of their forefathers? This sentimental attachment (traces of which 
can be found in the manners and customs even of third generation 
Polish Americans), if recognized, encouraged and developed to take 
a useful place amidst the other cultural patterns of America, can provide 
one more new contact with the spiritual sources of western civilization. 

Although not fully expressed, this was the reason for the formation 
of Clubs in other Polish-American communities. Mention should be 
made particularly of the “Polanie,” which came into being through the 
efforts of a handful of determined Polish women in Minneapolis in 
October, 1927. It was subsequently to play an important role as a 
Polish-American publication center. 

One should also note here, among the attempts to introduce some- 
thing of the Polish cultural background into the American stream, the 
publication of the monthly review, Poland, and, during World War II 
and after, the illustrated magazine, The Polish Review. Both short-lived 
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and by no means self-sustaining, they contained some interesting contri- 
butions to the knowledge of things Polish. Highlights like the Nobel 
{Prize for Reymont in 1924 or Eric P. Kelly’s Newbery Prize in 1928 
for one of his children’s books which drew on colorful Polish lore were 
welcome signs of possibilities in the publishing field for Polish writers or 
Polish themes. 

Meanwhile, the influence and devotion of a single individual, Mieczy- 
staw Haiman, who uncovered and recorded outstanding examples of 
Polish contributions to the American struggle for independence and 
who became an indefatigable chronicler of Polish life and history in 
America, brought the establishment in 1937 of the Museum and 
Archives of the Polish Roman Catholic Union in Chicago. This institu- 
tion has comparatively rich collections which could serve students and 
scholars. Unfortunately, it has very little room and insufficient personnel 
to separate the artistic and historical treasures from an accumulation of 
various mementos. A campaign has been launched to give it a home of 
its own. It is certainly worthy of support. 


A conference on cultural activities in Polish-American communities 
was called in New York City at the occasion of the World’s Fair of 1939. 
Financed by the late Maximilian Wegrzynek, publisher of Nowy Swiat, 
a Polish daily in New York, it was to be another step toward the ideas 
originated in the Polish Arts Club of Chicago. Unfortunately, the invasion 
of Poland prevented this initiative from spreading more widely or from 
producing any significant effect. 

Some subsequent cultural conferences were held in conjunction with 
conventions of Polish-American professional groups, despite the fact 
that both circles had vastly different reasons for these get-togethers. 


Mr. Thaddeus Slesinski through his National Polish Arts Bulletin, 
published single handedly for several years, forged ahead toward a na- 
tional organization and helped to break the ground for the acceptance 
of this idea. He reached his goal at the Fifth Annual Conference on 
Cultural Activities in Polish-American Communities, held in Detroit 
in 1948. At this meeting representatives of 16 Clubs in 14 cities endorsed 
the formation of the American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs. 


The formulation of its aims dealt at the outset only with matters of 
information, exchange, and of its function as an agency through which 
they could be cleared and in which they could be counted. No guidance, 
let alone inspiration, was expected to come from the Council. No pro- 
gtam was to emanate from it. Slowly the realization of the need for 
some program began to dawn on the representatives of the groups, if 
only to strengthten the link between them and to clearly define a 
common denominator, so that more than a name would keep them 
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together. Clubs had been forming here and there, independently of 
each other, and groping often for a contact with other similar organiza- 
tions, not necessarily in their immediate neighborhood. 

An interesting aspect of the sentimental Polish attachments, searching 
for some form of expression, came into being during the Buffalo Co 
vention of the Polish Cultural Clubs in 1949. An exhibition of the 
work of Polish-American and Polish-born artists at the Albright Art 
Gallery was one of the highlights of that gathering. It showed a number 
of promising talents in the second and third generation of Polish- 
Americans, but served as an object lesson that, except for their Polish 
names, they had little in common with each other. The truth of the 
matter among Polish-American artists is that hardly any individual 
manifestation of their artistic abilities could be identified by anything 
distinctively Polish in style or flavor. Hence, there is no indication of 
that exciting possibility—a Polish influenced or Polish flavored school 
in modern American art. 

This may serve as an illustration that despite many attempts to 
persuade the public of the merits of Polish culture there exists and 
continues to exist a lack of even the most rudimentary basic informa- 
tion, not to say “knowledge,” of the essentials of history, geography, 
and the spiritual forces influencing that element of national solidarity 
which Joseph Conrad called “Polonism.” 

Outside observers, Life magazine for instance, give the character 
istic of a representative Polish community in this country as “rich i 
calories and old-world customs.” In the same story Poles “do their jobs 
go to meetings, worship God and grow heavy on their rich food.” Danc 
of their European past are supposed to be merely “athletic.” 

With no understanding of the cultural background of Polish life, 
it is not strange that even the crowning achievements of creative effort 
find no appreciative audience nor any encouragement among the Polish- 
American masses. It is as if out of low marshes some snow-capped sum- 
mits surged upward, with no one to show how ever to reach them. They 
must remain the domain of experts, and this leaves the majority of po- 
tential climbers out. 


Ill 


In order to make information on Poland useful and interesting to 
the American-trained and American-conditioned mind of the new gen- 
eration, her peculiarities should obviously be treated in terms of the 
comparative values with which the potential recipient is already familiar. 
A distinguished example of such an approach may be found in Joseph 
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Wittlin’s essay on the Polish poetic masterpiece, “Pan Tadeusz,” in 
Professor Kridl’s Adam Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland, a symposium 
published by the Columbia University Press. Wittlin points out that in 
this epic of the eastern borderlands of Poland there is an atmosphere 
strongly reminiscent of the American life of adventure and courage in 
which the conquest and the magic attraction of the “Wild West” was 
made. 
It goes without saying in this land of immense manpower and mind- 
power, that values of Polish origin which have a claim to a universal 
appeal and interest, must be first understandable, second attractive, third 
timely and that means also vital in the relation to problems of the 
present American development. Only with such elements of approach 
can one make fellow Americans share Polish enthusiasm and devotion 
to what is called Poland’s heritage in this country. 
Yet, paradoxically, Poles least educated have strongest feelings of 
distinctiveness and attachment to the customs and signs of what they 
consider to be their “Polishness.” This brings us to the problem of 
 eerwenseghe or Americanization, which sooner or later members of any 
national minority must face. 
_ Dr. Richard Bugelski, professor uf psychology at the University of 

Buffalo, has defined assimilation as self-liquidation and cultural suicide. 
| It solves the minority problem by eliminating it, without regard to the 
' minority’s potential contribution to the social body as a whole. 

The obvious alternative is the development of fruitful and mutually 
rewarding relations between groups that are fully conscious of differences 
due to their origins. Dr. Bugelski’s observations, made in his keynote 
address at the 1952 convention of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs, concern problems which arise “with succeeding genera- 
tions of a transplanted culture where the roots of the individual cannot 
be as well nourished as in the original setting.” He maintains that when 
a child is Polish in name only, it will have problems that might be 
difficult to handle. “It is not necessary to force Polish culture on such 
children, as much as it is to educate them in an appreciation of Demo- 
cracy and the role of all subcultures (in the setting of the United 
States). From this a start can be made toward development of the ap- 

| preciation of one or several subcultures which will then provide the ad- 
ditional orientation needed for an adjusted life. When the soil is pre- 
pared the seeds may be planted...” 

Several times I have witnessed the growing of the seed in a soil ready 
to accept it. In one specific case it affected a college graduate of Polish 
ancestry who had no knowledge of the Polish language, whose parents 
were Poles, uneducated but attached to the ghost of some indistinct 

Polish memories. He had been taught to identify his Polish background 
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with old fashioned customs in which food and drink played a major 
role. He remembered somber taverns and gloomy gathering places, 
patriotic and religious ceremonies, mournful in tone and atmosphere, as 
the only expression of the so-called Polish culture, with which he had 
come into contact. 


His American school and his individual interests took him away from 
this world. They even made him resent the narrowness, the ugliness of 
his early surroundings or the boisterously loud and rather primitive ex- 
uberance of the Polka dancers and whisky drinkers, whom he was taught | 
to recognize as “typically” Polish. Schools made no effort to correct this\ 
impression. 

In consequence, nothing had ever touched him which would have 
made him proud of the Polish origin or interested in it. Reasons given 
by his elders, whose opinions and judgment he never trusted or respected, 
for adhering to this “culture” became mere words, pompous and re- 
dundant. No one succeeded in relating such recommendations in any 
way to the ambitions and interests of his own life, to try to understand 
that his own scale of values is entirely different from that of the previous 
generation. 


He had finished his studies and only then, by chance, became ac} 
quainted with Polish poetry of the romantic period. This and the 
music of Chopin stirred the first response and made him curious to 
explore Polish literature a little further. He may never speak Polish, but 
judging by the progress of his self-education in Polish matters, he will 
soon know more about Poland than many of those in the preceding 
generation, from whose midst the loudest hue and cry about “losing the| 
young people” is just now coming. 

A number of similar stories could be cited to provide the argument 
with which a new prestige can be won for cultural values among 
people of Polish background. Meanwhile, the lack of any artistic stand- 
ards coupled with patriotic and sentimental Polish attachments has 
permitted a great amount of trash to pass for Polish art. Another illustra- 
tion of existing abuses is the superficial, hearsay knowledge, with no 
substantiation of any claim, with which the patriotic rather than the 
cultural side of the Polish question is often being explained or exploited. 


What makes the task of promoting an understanding of culture even 
more difficult is the absence of any critical appraisal or analysis of 
current presentations or productions, be they concert, theatre, ballet or 
book in the Polish-American press. The rule is a rampant use of super4 
latives and of indiscriminate praise. At the same time there exists a 
tendency to excuse failures of any artistic presentation by blaming the 
difficult conditions, never the performer or producer. With the exception 
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of one or two Polish dailies, perhaps one weekly and very few bold- 
minded columnists the method is prevalent and it tends to retard any 
chance for self-education. 

The many Polish radio programs are obviously exercising a strong 
influence in maintaining the current standard of what passes for Polish 
style and taste in this country. There has never been any program in 
America to create a demand for Polish music from Szamotulski to 
Szymanowski, and of the extremely gifted contemporary composers, 
or to speak about Polish culture in terms of an interesting past and 
a stimulating present — in English. 

American philharmonic orchestras play practically no scores of 
Polish music, and if it were not for the universal and timeless popularity 
of Chopin, Poland would hardly exist on the map of American musical 
appreciation. This is one of the consequences of a situation in which—as 
it happens with a number of successful businessmen and some profes- 
sionals, not only in Polish-American circles, though we are mainly con- 
cerned with them now— creative artists and intellectuals are relegated 
to the lower end of worthwhile human occupation. 


IV 


At the Convention of 1953, held at Notre Dame University, the 
purpose of the American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs has been 
spelled out in terms of the necessary guidance and inspiration it should 
be able to provide, if it wants to play a role in the life of the Polish 
communities in America. 

This 1953 Convention had the benefit of a keynote speech by 
{Florian Znaniecki, the eminent sociologist, who was, at the time of 
his appearance before the Convention, president of the American 
Sociological Society. He touched the essence of the problems which long 
needed clarification—the importance of cultural ties and the potential 
influence they represent, an obvious factor in any national or communal 
life and one which has been often overlooked or ignored by politically 
active and ambitious leaders, not only in Polish-American life. Here 
now was a renowned scholar who reminded us of the fact that a well 
developed national culture is indeed a very strong bond of social 
solidarity, unifying the people who share it. He pointed out forcefully: 
her the long run it is stronger than the political state or the economic 
class, as defined by Marx and his followers.” 

“Culture associations, though they do not use force,” said Professor 
Znaniecki, “have proved more influential than autocratic governments, 
army or police.” 
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In consequence of this presentation it was possible to undertake a 
thorough revision of the purpose of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs. The constitution adopted at the Notre Dame University 
Convention in 1953 formulates the aims and purposes of the American 
Council as follows: 


1) Maintaining a clearing center for the interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas which pertain to the promotion of Polish culture in 
America and which should be translated into initiative and action 
on a national scale. 


2) Proposing program material and suggesting plans for cultural 
activities which should stimulate interest and provide member- 
Clubs with worthwhile guidance for the fulfillment of their objec- 
tives. 


3) Encouraging the formation of new cultural clubs in such 
communities where they do not exist. 

4) Cooperating with other Polish and Polish-American organiza- 
tions, or activities of a similar purpose, in order to maintain close 
contacts with the creative forces of contemporary Polish cultural life. 


A preamble explains the aims of this movement in relation to the 
American background: “To perpetuate and develop the culture, created 
by our forefathers; to encourage higher education and scholarship among 
people of Polish descent; to foster in Americans of Polish descent a 
consciousness and pride in their own heritage; to enrich the formin 
pattern of America’s great culture by weaving into it the best from 
Polish sources of inspiration and of accomplishment. . .” 

Another of Professor Znaniecki’s recommendations, taken from his 
keynote address reads: “As a first step toward that creative growth of 
mankind, which can be brought about by what sociology describes as 
the ‘crossfertilization of cultures’ every individual should participate) 
in at least two cultures and fully appreciate both,” the very thing the 
Polish Cultural Clubs are aiming at. The program they have proposed, 
if developed and realized, could, in the light of such an understanding, 
play the role of an important new movement for the development of 
Polish life in America. That potential exists as yet merely as a presence, 
which occasionally raises its voice, but which commands no attention and 
little influence outside local grounds. To bring it out and make it 
bloom with the fullness of achievement is a problem, not of political, 
but of spiritual leadership. 

A long process of education will be necessary to make good the 
lost years and opportunities. There exists obviously a connection be- 
tween the general lack of prestige and appreciation given cultural 
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matters by a great many political or economic interests in this country 
and the popular lack of imagination in failing to see the role of cultural 
influences in the present world struggle for the shape of things to come. 
I have repeatedly emphasized their significance by defining culture as 
“the weapon of attraction.” 

With the satisfaction of the most essential material ambitions and 
a state of comparative prosperity prevailing throughout the nation, the 
third and fourth generation of Polish-Americans could comfortably turn 
from the question of how to live, to a more essential one: what for? 
What purpose connected in any way with their Polish origin could this 
hard won prosperity now be made to serve in American life? 

Many observations concerning the problems of Polish life in America 
fit also the situation of Polish immigrants in Canada, except that the 
story of Neo-Canadians of Polish origin is comparatively more recent 
and that they had a higher average of education on arrival. What fol- 
lows can, nevertheless, be applied with only few necessary adjustments 
also to the Canadian scene. 

The most important challenge to Polish-American leadership is 
presently: how to give the coming generation a revitalized modern- 
world understanding of that symbolic hyphen which connects their 
Polish origin with the American life they lead? It has hardly ever been 
explained or presented as an opportunity of exciting possibilities, a 
bridge to new and rewarding discoveries, a stimulus to look for and 
explore neglected areas of human or cultural contact, which could make 
their own lives happier, richer, more meaningful. For the moment 
it is seen only as a factor in a possible business or political career whose 
success depends on patrons of Polish descent. 

Speaking of the new generation, the fourth, which is, at least theore- 
tically, the most privileged and the most favored, I still remember the 
spectacle of a group of Polish-American youngsters sitting on the stair- 
case of one of the national homes, and playing cards. When asked if 
they had nothing better to do, one answered that there was no place 
tor them to go. In the midst of this prospering Polish community the 
idea of building an up-to-date cultural center has repeatedly been de- 
feated by apathy or stubborn traditionalism. Interminable and uninspir- 
ing meetings, which the young people naturally avoid, are still held in 
dingy meeting halls whose upkeep is provided by the profits from a bar, 
where the most elevated notion of entertainment is to watch a boxing 
match on television and to drink beer. 

It should be wrong to consider this situation as typically or exclu- 
sively Polish, for it predominates also among other minority groups, 
not to speak of such general conditions which tend to breed delinquency 
out of sheer ignorance or boredom. 
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In the same community a Jewish group, representing less than one- 
twentieth of the number of Polish people, has a modern and excellently 
situated cultural center with a concert hall, lecture and reading rooms, 
playgrounds and swimming pool. It can boast of the enthusiastic partici- 
pation of young people not only of Jewish faith, who flock to enjoy the 
pleasant and attractive surroundings, and who cannot but profit from 
the association with the enlightened people who make all of this 
possible. In a way, such is the most practical form of expressing attach- 
ment to the national origin of different minorities within the frame- 
work of American life. The pattern has existed since the establishment 
of International Institutes, or the creation of nationality rooms at the 
University of Pittsburgh. It could be developed more fully as one of 
the better ways to bring about understanding and appreciation of dif- 
ferent influences in the cultural life of each community. 


Such also should be the mass complementation for those university 
centers, where scholarly interests in the life and culture of the lands of 
origin of today’s Americans, can be satisfied, or awakened. In the case 
of Polish culture, a number of Universities (Berkeley, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Wayne, Wisconsin, not to speak of Alliance College) offer out- 
standing opportunities to master the understanding of the humanities 
so essential for mutual appreciation. The only solid foundations for an 
acquaintance with the spiritual entity, which represents the substance of 
a national life, is being worked out here. It is to be noted, however, that 
the majority of those interested in the work of Universities which offer 
courses on Polish literature and history are Americans of non-Polish 
origin. Thus, young minds and talents of the Polish community of 
America are missing another opportunity to take advantage of the facili- 
ties to become specialists in matters related to the country of their 
origin. There is no climate of appreciation, unfortunately, which would 
help them to develop a curiosity in this direction. The loss is theirs, 
especially in view of the growing importance Poland is again assuming 
in international life. 


Vv 


There can be no question that among the forces to bring a long 
awaited liberalization of life in Poland, cultural influences play a 
leading role. It is no exaggeration to say that Poles in Poland are culture- 
conscious; they devote more attention and attach more importance to 
the intellectual and artistic side of life than is generally realized out- 
side. A burning curiosity and a healthy urge to resume the interrupted 
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contact and communication with the West is one of the welcome signs 
of the opportunities brought about by the Change. 

An educational exchange program on a scale never before attempted 
is being put into operation thanks to the grants made by the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, a welcome major step in the right direction. 

Meanwhile scattered signs of progress in the appreciation of cultural 
needs in the Polish-American community-at-large are being observed. 
The Polish Room at the University of Buffalo has been established 
through the efforts of the Polish Arts Club of Buffalo, as a workshop 
rather than a showcase. Another is to be inaugurated at Wilkes College. 
With the one in existence since 1940 at the University of Pittsburgh, 
this makes three in American institutions of higher learning. A cam- 
paign for the endowment of a chair of Polish culture and history at 
Canisius College in Buffalo is under way. A series of books with transla- 
tions from Polish literature has been inaugurated by Wayne University 
Press. The Polish Review, sponsored by the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, has made its appearance. A valuable set of scholarly and 
literary contributions on Mickiewicz in English has been the outcrop of 
the Mickiewicz Year 1955. For the past few years Polish American 
Studies has specialized in investigating the Polish past in this country. 

Precedents for successful promotional efforts exist and now await 
expansion, particularly now, as scholars, authors and artists in Poland 
are looking more expectantly toward America. The swiftly approaching 
observances of a thousand years of Polish recorded history call for a 
special effort on the part of Poles in the West and of all Westerners, 
interested in Poland. 

Until recently the only Polish-American project connected with the 
millenium was launched by the Kosciuszko Foundation with its one- 
book-a-year-on-Polish-subjects-in-English “Millennium Series.” 

A short while ago another important step in preparation for the 
observance was taken with the establishment of the Polish Royal 
Treasures Chest under the auspices of the Paderewski Foundation. It 
should be remembered that an important national collection of art 
and historical objects evacuated from the Wawel Castle at the beginning 
of World War II was brought to Canada for safe-keeping and has been 
there ever since. The first step is to produce a monograph of the col- 
lection in English (and other languages). This would not only show an 
art treasure practically unknown in the West, but serve as a rare op- 
portunity for a panoramic view of the great centuries of Polish history, 
equally unknown, though certainly worth to be discovered. 

Those among us who talk about “people-to-people” programs, of 
aid-to-Poland projects, in the justified belief that the West has so much 
to teach and so much to offer, would do well to remember the im- 
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portance the people of Poland do attach to the collection, which re- 
mains, broadly speaking in “Western custody.” Many of the art objects, 
now in Canada, had been kept for almost 150 years in Russia and the 
tale of their mistreatment is now for ever connected with their dramatic 
history, which forms an integral part with that of Poland. In the safe of 
a Canadian bank some of the most valuable chronicles of history and 
the earliest monuments of the Polish language, a part of the evacuated 
national collection, together with the world’s largest accumulation of 
Chopin musical manuscripts, are waiting for a happy return to Poland. 

Poles vividly remember recent losses of irreplaceable values, li- 
braries, archives, art collections and so forth. Here is a great opportu- 
nity to create precedents, the influence of which could not help but 
be beneficial to all interested sides. Inspired by the service which the 
University of St. Louis, with the help of the Knights of Columbus, ren- 
dered to world culture, and, more particularly, to American scholarship, 
by duplicating on microfilm the Vatican Archives, we should like to 
propose the establishment of microfilm archives devoted to Polish 
history and culture at one of the American Universities, already inter- 
ested in Polish studies. Beginning with the Royal Treasures of Poland, 
now in Canada, photographs of all the important Polish archives abroad 
could be gathered here to form a unique center for scholars and students. 
By subsequent arrangements, microfilms of collections in Poland could 
be joined to those from abroad and ultimately two centers—one in 
America, one in Poland—created, each having the complete set. 

This is a promotional task worth every effort, for it could not fail 
to affect scholars, students and the general public as well. At the same 
time, it would point the way toward further and closer exchange pos- 
sibilities. To realize the project and to give it the necessary boost, the 
first step is the proposed monograph of the Royal Treasures. I venture 
to predict that because it is unusual and bolder in scope than most pro- 
motional enterprises connected with Polish culture in America, it has a 


greater chance of being brought to a successful conclusion. 


It may prove a wise effort not only from the viewpoint of Polish- 
American considerations, but also as a long term investment in more 
intimate cultural relations between the United States and Poland with 
Canada equally interested if only because equally involved. 
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JOSEPH WITTLIN 


SORROW AND GRANDEUR OF EXILE 


Let us at once begin with sorrow. Already this is a cause of con+# 
siderable sorrow of exile that you must listen here to my poor English 
while I must exert myself to speak to you in that language. If you will 
nevertheless bear with me to the end of my talk, it will be the merit 
of Professor Ludwik Krzyzanowski, present here to-night, who has been 
kind enough to translate this talk from my native language, that is 
Polish, for which I am sincerely grateful to him. 

But let us pass to less personal problems connected with exile. The 
remarks I now take the liberty of presenting to you, constitute an in- 
troduction to an essay on which I have been working, unfortunately 
with great interruptions, since the end of the war. This essay should 
be a kind of outline of a physiology of émigré literature. 

When I say: essay, I deliberately employ that word in its literal 
meaning, for we are used to define by that term any study of literary 
or artistic criticism, and the very name of this club of which I am priv- 
ileged to be a member and under whose auspices I am speaking here 
contains the word essayist. PEN — playwrights, poets, essayists, nov- 
elists. However in the strict sense of that word an essay is nothing but 
an attempt and an essayist is a writer who only tries to do something.| 
He tries to find a formula, a meaning of a certain phenomenon. And 
we know that the distance from the attempt to the final execution of 
an idea is very long. Even the work of Montaigne which is something 
much greater than its title indicates, or John Locke’s memorable Essay 
Concerning Toleration ot his Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
do not absolve us from the obligation of modesty and from the duty 
of restoring to the word “essay” its original sense. 

Thus in the essay to which the present talk is the introduction 
I am only trying to establish certain principles or laws governing the 
life and death of literary creativity in exile. 

Ours is not a voluntary emigration, not one of free choice, but one] 
to which writers are forced by bitter necessity, by a catastrophe, by the 
ruin of their nations. Or by opposition, that is the need of actively 





Delivered at a meeting of the International P.E.N. Club, Centre for Writers in 
Exile, American Branch, on February 27, 1957. 
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resisting the calamity, and the hope of victory accompanying that need. 
In any event it is a condition of peril, of danger, if not to the writer’s 
physical person, then to his literary personality and to his creative work, 
that was the cause of his staying away from his native country. But 
exile is not always associated with gloomy images of people driven out 
by the whip of other people, for among writers there are many exiles 
whom no one has driven out. They left their native country themselves, 
refusing to submit to conditions which they would have been unable 
to bear. 

I have also used the term physiology of literature. This term is 
not my invention. I owe it to the eminent French critic Albert Thibaudet 
who died twenty one years ago and to whom in addition I owe many 
other things. As far as I remember Thibaudet was the first to use the 
expression physiology in connection with literature. 

However before discussing literary creativity in exile, before con- 
sidering the specific laws governing that creativity and causing émigré 
literature to be different from the literature developing in the exiles’ 
countries of origin, let us ponder the meaning of the word exile itself. 

At the close of the last war, that is in the spring of 1945, Thomas 
Mann was celebrating in New York his seventieth birthday. During the 
observance in his honor he delivered an address in which among others 
he explained the common origin of the English word alien (which 
derives from the Latin alienus) and of the German Elend. Elend once 
meant the same as alien land. Today it already exclusively means: misery, 
poverty. And yet to be an alien is not always unpleasant and not every 
alien feels a pauper either in the material or moral sense of that sad 
word. The fact of staying in a foreign country thanks to a regular visa 
in one’s passport or without a visa, [which is the privilege of American 
citizens in almost all European countries}, is not only regrettable, but 
on the contrary often causes the envy of many people residing in their 
own country but unable to afford traveling in foreign countries. Aga 
Khan, for instance, is an alien in France where he has been residing for 
many years, but it is hard to imagine him as a pauper. It is true that 
today this old man arouses our sympathy, for he is paralysed. Recently 
we have seen his picture in the magazines: Aga sits in a wheelchair, and 
next to him stands a young lady of exquisite beauty, his companion and 
nurse. But as a paralyzed person, Aga Khan would arouse pity even 
in his home country, and not only on the French Riviera. If, however, 
thanks to the common etymology of the words “Alien” and “Elend”, 
even Aga Khan has something to do with misery, what could be said 
of the real exile? 

In the beautiful antiphone Salve Regina sung in Catholic churches, 
we twice find the words “exile.” The author of the antiphone first calls 
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the entire mankind “exsules filii Haevae” and then he qualifies our} 
earthly life as “exilium”. From where have we been exiled? Since early 
childhood I have been haunted, or rather followed, by the image of 
an angel with a fiery sword. This was a reproduction of some baroque 
or rococo engraving on copper or steel, I don’t remember which. Ob- 
viously that angel expels Adam and Eve from Paradise and the devout 
author of the antiphone Salve Regina had in mind just that kind of exile. 

Consequently, if we assume this view, we owe it to our first parents 
that our stay on this earth, regardless where it is, and regardless whether 
we are happy or unhappy, is exile. Exile from a country in which we 
have never been ourselves. The same doctrine which makes us believe 
that our earthly stay is exile, nevertheless gives us the hope that when 
this exile will pass and we shall have fulfilled some difficult, but in- 
dispensable requirements, we will be permitted to return there from 
where our first parents had been exiled. 


In our, and not only in our time there are plenty of people who 
do not want to consider temporal life as exile, either from Paradise or 
from anywhere else, although not for everybody that life is full of 
charm and sweetness. On the contrary, precisely those whom temporal 
life does not spare disappointments and sufferings, those who should 
hate that life, are most strongly attached to it. Many people also do not 
derive 2zny encouragement from their consciousness that some time after 
this exile, post hoc exilium, to use the words of the author of Salve 
Regina, they will be able to stay in their true country, not only tem- 
porarily, but for ever. It would be hard to demand from such people 
that they should long for Paradise, that is for something that they do 
not know. They regard only their stay on Earth as real; here, and only 
here is their home, no matter what kind, a splendid palace or a ram- 
shackle hut. Only here on Earth their life goes on, no matter what 
kind, good or bad. And often they sacrifice this life in order to renovate 
their home if not for themselves, then for their descendants. And even 
if they do not succeed in this, if their whole existence is only a series 
of disappointments and - failures, they have no intention of giving up 
their earthly citizenship. They do not at all try to obtain their first 
citizenship papers for eternity. Such people know well, and if they do 
not know, they feel, that their stay on Earth is not durable. In spite 
of this, they behave in such a way as if it were to last for ever, as if 
the purpose of their life were life itself. Consciously or unconsciously, 
these people are existentialists of various non-religious shades. But let us 
assume that these people are greatly mistaken while the author of the 
antiphone Salve Regina, as well as numerous authors of other texts, 
in verse and prose, expressing a kindred view of the world and of the 
beyond, are right. If it is true that our entire life is exile, we, the mem- 
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bers of the International P.E.N. Club in Exile, are double exiles, and who 
knows whether the nucleus of the grandeur of our situation does not lie 
in that consciousness. But let us not hurry. 


The view has been often voiced, and not only by political émigrés, 
{that any major artist, and truly creative mind, is a foreigner in his own 
country. The very fact of his distinctiveness or non-solidarity with com- 
mon sense, the fact that everything that the artist brings with himself 
is unusual, sometimes odd, and mostly foreign to his closest environment, 
makes him an exile. He is an exile even if he lived in the same, his own, 
home from birth to death. We will not give here the long list of names 
of those heroic or tragic solitary minds, who only after their departure 
from this world have become close and dear to that world and who only 
post hoc exilium have ceased to be exiles in their own society. Aimost 
every nation takes pride in its “poétes maudits”, its Edgar Allan Poe, 
Beaudelaire, Rimbaud, Hart Crane. Every nation has its Van Gogh or 
Cézanne. You see, I could not refrain from quoting names. Since there- 
fore, every man as long as he lives is an exile, and almost every artist, 
poet or writer is an exile, because he sees and expresses the world in his 
own way, we, the members of the International P.E.N. Club in Exile, 
{American Branch, are three-fold exiles. In my estimation, this is not 
only a misfortune, it is also a privilege which we are going to discuss 
Jater on. But certainly no one will deny that artists are able to throw 
proper light on many matters of our earthly life, that only poets are 
able to look at “la condition humaine” from a proper distance. A pet- 
fect distance or perspective is created for them by their lost country. 
I say “country” in order not to abuse the title of Milton’s masterpiece. 


But let us go down to earth, where political emigration, that is 
exile, is above all a misfortune. He who makes out of that misfortune 
a religion for himself, will not be saved. Far removed from glory is 
he who is unable to overcome that misfortune, but considers exile a 
normal form of existence beyond which there is only nothingness. 


An outstanding contemporary writer, E.M. Cioran, a Rumanian ex- 
ile living in Paris and writing in French, the author of the fascinating 
books Précis de décomposition and Syllogisme de l’amertume, winner 
of the Prix Rivarol, a prize for foreigners writing in French, has devoted 
to our problem extremely acute observations. Among others, Cioran 
considers the fate of the poet in exile, and fears that that fate may 
bring the poet to like his exile. “No one is able to conserve the youth 
of his sorrows,” says Cioran. “Sadness wears off. So it is also with long- 
ing for one’s country, with nostalgia. Inspiration dries out in the poet 
as a result of lack of variety in his experiences, and lack of authenticity 
of his anxieties.” Obviously, exile in the purely lay and brutal meaning 
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of the word is not exclusively a matter of the writer who, as we know, 
is already an exile because of his vocation. Not only writers feel the 
grandeur and sorrow of exile. 

Recently, we had the opportunity of seeing Shakespeare’s Richard II 
played by the “Old Vic” Company. (I am a little afraid to speak about 
Shakespeare in the presence of such an authority on Shakespeare as Miss 
Marchette Chute, the President of the American P.E.N. Club, who wrote 
several outstanding works about Elizabethan literature.) In the third 
scene of Act I, King Richard II condemns the Duke of Norfolk to life- 
long exile. As far as we know, the Duke of Norfilk was not a literary* 
man, and yetyafter hearing the royal verdict he bursts forth with the fol- 
lowing lameft: 


The language I have learned these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forgo: 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp, 

Or like a cunning instrument cased up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony: 
Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullised with my teeth and lips; 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 

Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 

Too far in years to be a pupil now: 

What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death, 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath? 


If, therefore, the Duke of Norfolk so much regrets the loss of his nativ¢ 
language that threatens him in exile, how painful it is for the writer? 
Even writers staying in exile in countries where the common language 
is their own, do not feel quite at home there. For instance, Spanish 
writers in the countries of Latin America. Unfortunately we no longer 
live in a world in which Greek or Latin were the common instrument 
of poetry and prose among the enlightened elite of various nations, 
regardless of whether they were large or small. Today we live in a 
world in which even the Icelandic language makes the same demands 
on the contemporary writer in Iceland, and produces among his fellow 
citizens the same response as the English language does in Great Britain 
or in the United States. And yet the Icelandic language is used only by 
a hundred thousand people. 

To uproot a writer from the soil on which he lived for a longer or 
shorter period of time in a symbiosis with the language of that soil, can 
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be a cruel act of violence. To be cut off from one’s native stem is pain- 
fully felt even by writers who are staying outside their country iem- 
porarily and voluntarily. For instance, Dostoyevski wrote from Vevey 
in Switzerland to Nikolai Nikolayevich Strakhov: “With regard to my 
work here, I obviously will lag behind as far as the knowledge of what 
is happening at home is concerned (although I know about this better 
than you because every day I read three Russian newspapers from cover 
to cover and I get two periodicals), but I will get away from the living 
current of existence, and this is bound to affect my literary work!” 
Dostoyevski is not a typical example of a writer who finds it dif- 
ficult to live uprooted from his native soil. He did not write the words 
quoted above as an exile but as a traveler in Western Europe which he 
disliked. He spent four years in it, but not much of that West found its 
way into his work. Dostoyevski walked the streets of Berlin and Dresden 
\as if he were wearing blinkers. He could not stand the Germans nor did 
he show any desire to become more intimately acquainted with their 
life, civilization and culture. His rather unfavorable opinion of the cul- 
ture of Western Europe had been formed before he set out for the West. 
It is true that in Dresden he visited museums and art galleries. But more 
than by museums he felt attracted by gambling casinos, Purportedly to 
improve his health, the author of The Gambler went to Wiesbaden and 
to the Swiss spa of Saxon-les-Bains where there were not only thera- 
peutic waters but also a famous casino. Besides roulette and silhouettes 
\of gamblers, the most important “echo”, in the great novels, of Dos- 
toyevski’s stay in Western Europe, are the guillotine in Lyon and the 
last moments of a condemned man. We hear about this from Prince 
Myshkin in The Idiot. Obviously, Dostoyevski was more interested in 
what a man thinks a few minutes before his head is cut off than in the 
people surrounding the guillotine, than in the city of Lyon and France 
in general. The four years of his stay in the West flowed off Dostoyevski 
like brackish and impure water. However, perhaps without these four 
years we would have had neither Ivan Karamazov nor “The Story of 
the Grand Inquisitor,” despite the fact that Dostoyevski had brought his 
dislike for the West and for Catholicism from Russia. 


If, therefore, during those four years outside Russia his imagination 
drew some sustenance from what was going on around it, this sustenance 
was, if one may say so, full of “negative vitamins.” Because even in the 
West, Dostoyevski lived by Russia and in the Russian manner probed 
the depths of Russian souls. The fact that the scene of the criminal’s 
execution which, like Myshkin, the hero of the The Idiot, Dostoyevski 
saw in Basle in some illustrated magazine, made such a shocking im- 
pression on him, is not exclusively a memory of his trip to Western 
Europe. The author of the Te Idiot had himself once stood on the 
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scaffold as a convict, not in Lyon but in Russia, and he was not to be 
guillotined but shot. Thus from the West Dostoyevski brought to his 
work what had long suited it. Consequently he was not threatened with 
the barrenness of which he had such nervous fear at Vevey when writing 
that letter to Strakhov. Uprooting or barrenness threatens rather the 
artist who easily and willingly yields to the fascination of a foreign 
world, but is unable to assimilate it in such a way that the foreign 
environment becomes consummate material for him. Some artists even 
make an effort that their works should have the fewest possible elements 
of the life of their country. They roam the world in search of exoticism, 
foreign color and foreign “condition humaine.” We do not speak here 
of those who professionally engage in travelogues. Let us look, e.g., at! 
Hemingway’s work. In his major books the characters operate mostly 
in non-American lands, if they are Americans at all. We see them in 
Italy, Spain, France, Africa, Cuba. Hemingway himself has probably 
spent a major portion of his exuberant life outside the United States. 
For many years he has been residing in Cuba, whence he sets out to 
various parts of the globe in search of unusual impressions. He doubt- 
less finds it useful to remain outside his native land from which, as far 
as we know, no one has expelled him. 

The Pole Witold Gombrowicz has been living for the past eighteen 
years in Argentina, but there he does not stop to think in his own, 
very specific manner about Poland and the Poles. In an interesting pol- 
emic with the previously mentioned Rumanian émigré Cioran, Gom 
browicz rightly says that “it makes no difference in which spot of td 
world writers toil,” because “every prominent writer as a result of hi 
prominence was a foreigner even in his home country.” The bitter taste 
of this truth is familiar to all true creators of new values in art, even 
if they are members of Academies or Nobel prize winners. 


In Spanish, there exists for describing an exile, the word “destierro’y 
a man deprived of his land. I take the liberty to forge one more defini- 
tion, ’destiempo”, a man who has been deprived of his time. That means, 
deprived of the time which now passes in his country. The time of the 
exile is different. Or rather the exile lives in two different times simul- 
taneously, in the present and in the past. This life in the past is some- 
times more intense than his life in the present and tyrannizes his entire 
psychology. This has its good and bad aspects. An exile living in the 
past is threatened by many dangers. For instance, by the danger of pin- 
ing for trifling things whose real or alleged charm has gone for ever. 
He is threatened by the danger of pining even for the stage properties 
employed by older, today no longer living, worlds. In the normal, pre- 
exile world, these stage properties were not worthy of any attention. 
I am going to give you an example of my own experience. In 1950 in 
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New York I often stopped before the window of a certain antique shop 
on Lexington Avenue. There were ancient armors, weapons, helmets 
and shakos there. My attention was particularly attracted by the shako 
of an officer of the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 4th Regiment 
of Uhlans. Before World War I that regiment was stationed in my home 
town. However please do not think that I served in that regiment. I was 
only a simple infantry man. In a normal existence, day-dreaming at the 
sight of such a shako would be dangerous infantilism. But in 1950 in 
New York, after World War II, and during the Korean War, I confess 
it without false shame, that Uhlan’s shako produced nostalgia. Nostalgia 
for what? For the Austro-Hungarian cavalry? For the army in general? 
Nothing of the kind. Only nostalgia for the past. For a world that 
ceased to exist in 1914, and which might have been better than the 
present one. But perhaps it was only better in our imagination or il- 
lusion. That shako aroused nostalgia for the old Europe, for the color- 
fulness of its life, for the sense of security, false, as it might have been, 
and last but not least, for our own youth. Such fixation on a stage pro- 
perty which is useless today is one of the dangers lurking for a writer 
in exile. Each of us is threatened by some shako or other, and together 
with that shako we are threatened by a false evaluation of bygone events 
and forgotten people. The writer in exile is also threatened by the dis- 
appearance of his ability to select reminiscences as material suitable for 
literary adaptation. 

The life of the exile, like the life of any other person, speeds on- 
ward to its end, but an exile, as it were professionally, moves backwards. 
Hence, often serious and even tragic conflicts arise. It happens that the 

orgs lives in a complete vacuum which his imagination fills exclusively 

with phantoms of a dead world. Not every writer in exile is a Proust or 
Joyce or a Polish Mickiewicz. They bravely engaged in la recherche du 
temps perdu not in order to glorify the past, but in order to unmask it 
mercilessly, or, like Mickiewicz, to play with it forbearingly. Let us there- 
fore call this segment of our research in the physiology of literature in 
emigration “the boon and the curse of retrospection.” 

The boon is as great as the curse. In his book on James Joyce, Pro- 
fessor Harry Levin rightly says: “The first principle of artistic economy 
was isolation. Joyce has detached himself from his nationality and his 
religion, but he found his medium, his language, pointing back to them.” 
Joyce was a voluntary émigré, a so-called expatriate, and who knows 
whether it was not precisely because he spent the greater part of his 
life in Paris, Trieste and Zurich, and not in his native Dublin, that he 
has created an authentic great style and original language of his own. 

On the other hand, cases are known when a writer cut off from his 
people and staying for a longer time far from his country, suffers serious 
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losses because of this. For instance, Turgeniev. His two novels Smoke 
and Virgin Soil, in which, during his long stay in Paris he tries to depict 
the current life of Russia, “only show the depth of his bitterness and 
his complete loss of touch with contemporary Russia” according to 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

An exile writer lives in a restricted society, in which it is not easy to 
create, and especially to publish, revolutionizing works. Such a restricted 
society most gladly listens to that which it already knows, and it demand 
from the artist primarily a confirmation of its own views. Therefore] 
it is difficult for an émigré writer to impose his own taste on the 
émigré society. Woe to him if he yields! He will do best if he isolates 
himself from his fellow émigrés and renounces popularity among them. 
Because, if in a normal society each artist is threatened by the danger 
whose name is “desire to please”, that danger is one hundred times 
greater in a restricted, ghetto-like society, condemned to rely on its own 
strength and resources. In the emigration there almost always occurs 
a confusion of concepts and criteria. There are no real yardsticks ms 
measuring the true value of a writer’s work. That value is mostly deter- 
mined by sentimental considerations. As the duration of exile becomes 
extended, and as literature moves further away from the life of its nation, 
even comparatively young writers, who have not broken with the lan- 
guage of their fathers, change into chatterers. Separation from the 
problems of his time may nevertheless be salutary for a writer, even for 
one who lives in his own country. Because everyone who is too passion- 
ately rooted in his time may become its slave, may become a prisoner 
of his time. Woe to the writer sentenced to life imprisonment in his 
time. Only a destiempo can be really free. He has received the treasure 
of freedom automatically, without a special effort on his part. Every 
prominent writer, even one whose ambition is to reflect his time, strives 
to jump over that time, stating that he wishes to produce values not 
conditioned by time: the so-called eternal values. A destierro-destiempo 
writer should start his real career with this. 

The question of language. If we assume that the language of a 
people undergoes changes depending on the life of that people, in exile 
we have at our disposal only such elements of that language which 
a) we have brought from home, b) which have been produced abroad 
by former émigrés, and c) which we create ourselves in exile. There- 
fore, our language does no longer comprise the elements which have 
arisen at home during our absence, despite the fact that we diligently 
follow what is written there. We know the living speech of our country 
at second hand from reading. 

In exile, we may also observe an interesting phenomenon which 
I would call the return of words. Words forgotten, no longer used in| 
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present life, return themselves to our present consciousness. They return 
as memories. Only their purely sonorous content, from which life has 
evaporated, remains. Such a word is no longer the voice of life, but its 
echo. It is an empty shell in which however one may hear the hum of 
the sea, the hum of life. If we put it to our ears, it still rings, sometimes 
even more beautifully than before when it was filled with a living 
organism. Such a word also often means something else than it used to 
mean in one’s native land. Thus the imagination of the exile is filled 
not only by memories of places and people left behind, memories of 
events, but also memories of words heard only before his exile. Such 
words haunt a writer like shadows, like phantoms. After some time 
these shadows begin to live a life of their own and become myths. 
Every writer in exile possesses a whole store of such verbal myths. 
There also begins to operate in a writer, and especially in a poet, a 
peculiar magic of words which in everyday life mean nothing, or almost 
nothing. It is up to us to use this magic. And again, please think of 
Joyce who far from his Ireland, and far from England, created whole 
cosmoses from words invented or transformed by himself. 

The already mentioned Rumanian thinker Cioran considers the fate 
of a writer, who in exile works in a foreign language. He himself writes, 
as you know, not in Rumanian but in French. He reaches the following 
conclusions: 

“Who abandons his language for another, changes his personality, 
commits heroic treason, breaking with his past, and to a certain extent, 
with himself.” 

Cioran sees only two forms of release for a poet in exile. In his 
opinion, these forms are radically contradictory; they are: humor and 
faith. “Depending on his temperament”, says Cioran, “the poet devotes 
himself to piety or sarcasm”. I do not understand why humor cannot 
be reconciled with faith. Léon Bloy, for instance, was a man of profound 
faith, and yet in his works, there is no lack of bitter sarcasm. Nor do I 
see why we should leave humor exclusively to the Devil. It is one of the 
false legends of the end of the nineteenth century that Heaven is hope- 
lessly boring, while Hell is an extremely interesting intellectual club, 
something like a super P.E.N. club. The spread of that legend was 
considerably helped by G.B. Shaw’s splendid play Man and Superman. 
For me boredom itself is Hell. 

Nor can I share Cioran’s view that exile is a school of folly. To be 
sure, all of us émigrés are slightly crazy, but many an émigré writer 
has found himself, his mission, his proper role, and has created truly 
outstanding works precisely in exile. It suffices to recall here the great 
achievements of the German émigrés from the period of 1933 to 1945. 
Exile is not always a school of folly. On the contrary, it can be a school 
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of reason, of a clear and penetrating view of the world. In his own coun- 
try, at home, in the hubbub of public life, the writer encounters in- 
superable obstacles on the way to a clear evaluation of the phenomena 
of that life, and he is often unable to perceive its inner truth. Only in 
exile does he recognize them. Thus, often a person acquires only in 
prison the treasure of inner freedom, the ability of detachment. As 
Guillaume Apollinaire, who felt truly free in the solitary cell of the 
Paris Santé prison and exclaimed in his poem A la Santé (VI): 


Nous sommes seuls dans ma cellule 
Belle clarté Chére raison 


Even Sartre, when he was still seeking Les chemins de la liberté, the 
roads of freedom, in the second volume of his cycle, in the novel Le 
sursis, had one of his heroes eaclaim: “La liberté ¢’est l’exile et je suis 
condamné 4 étre libre.” All of us in exile can repeat after Matthieu 
Delarue, that hero of Sartre’s novel: “I am condemned to be free.” 
Indeed — an émigré writer, if he wishes to, may have unlimited freedom. 
His isolation, often intolerable, nevertheless also contains elements in- 
despensable for truly free creative work. Solitude cools our passions, 
but also sharpens our perspicacity. It is an invaluable treasure, and even 
a writer who regards himself as a leader of people, a prophet, only in 
solitude finds that message which he later carries to the people from 
his desert hermitage. Solitude is a miraculous soil on which the ability 
of an objective view of human affairs is born. However even a writer 
is not free from ambition or vanity. In exile he should persuade himself 
that one may be a star only on an authentic, and not artificial firmament. 
And exile permits him to shine only in an imagined sky, or rather in 
a decoration representing the sky. 

How do you spell your name? A foreigner is constantly confronted 
with such a question. A writer usually likes his name, values it, and 
considers that his name at least should be known if it is not popular 
or appreciated. The question, “how do you spell your name?” does not 
cause him pleasure. Some even consider it an insult. It is true that we 
know émigré writers whose names have won fame only in exile. For 
instance, Koestler owes his fame to the very fact of exile. But as a rule, 
the majority of writers in exile have anonymous status, and most of 
them feel it as sorrow. We are not going to analyze this fact. Let us 
rather turn our attention to the favorable aspects of a writer's anonymity. 
Exile, where he is unknown, may offer him an excellent opportunity 
of confronting his own opinion of himself with what he really represents. 
He can compare his works with those of his indigenous colleagues. Such 
a confrontation often leads him to lethal megalomania, or produces in 
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him an equally lethal inferiority complex. According to psychoanalysts 
that complex is allegedly also a child of megalomania. 

Let us however think of the virtues of those great artists who cen- 
turies ago decorated the Byzantine basilicas with mosaics, built Roman- 
esque and Gothic cathedrals, and in these cathedrals, put in stained glass 
windows and outsized images of saints and martyrs. Not only do we not 
know the names of those great and inspired artists, but they themselves 
did not care about their names, and did not count on posterity to discover 
them. They worked for the very beauty of their work, for the very— 
please excuse me—holiness of their work. 

Anonymity gives an artist great advantages, and can even have a 
charm. However, often, perhaps too often, writers and artists adapt their 
work, and even ideas, to their names, that is to their reputation which 
they have won in the world, thanks to their preceding works. This can 
have a very bad effect on their new works. Such an artist becomes a 
slave of his own name. On the other hand, when working on the basis 
of anonymity, an artist may not look back at his older works. With 
each new work he begins a new life, as if in a state of virginity. 

”To forget its creator is one of the functions of the creations”, writes 
F.M. Foster in his beautiful essay Anonymity, “because the poet wrote 
the poem no doubt, but he forgot himself while he wrote it, and we 
forget him while we read”. “It was not the speaker who was in the 
beginning, but the word.” 

When speaking about the advantages, virtues, and attractions of 
anonymous creation, I do not recommend to any of my colleagues writing 
in exile to publish their books anonymously. God forbid. But I wish 
for all my colleagues and myself too that our works might be so well 
known as Loreley, although the name of the author of that lyrical work 
was for twelve years taboo in his own country. 

The fact that not only our ambition, but our creativity itself has in 
exile no wide field of radiation, and must give up the aura in the past 
surrounding our names, may be favorable for our work, but more often 
it hampers it. It is difficult to feel useful where no one needs us. The 
creators of the cathedrals and stained glass windows knew that crowds 
would worship in those cathedrals. It is hard to be even a shoemaker 
where people prefer to walk barefoot. And a shoemaker, who makes 
shoes for imaginary feet, may in time lose his interest for making shoes 
and take up another trade. Every one of the émigré writers has often 
found himself in a similar situation. However, not everyone abandoned 
his shoemaking. Apparently, some hope, or illusion, wins out in him. 
Every writer creating temporarily without response, writes in the hope 
that in the future, his books will be on the best-seller lists. It was so 
with Stendhal, who also to a certain extent was in exile in Civitta Vecchia. 
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He consciously dedicated his Charterhouse of Parma “to the happy few” 
and precisely predicted the years when he would be discovered by the 
reading public and properly understood and appreciated. Every other 
novelist without a following, either in his own country or in exile, 
hopes that he will become a new Stendhal. Such a maximalistic attitude 
to one’s own hope also imposes maximalistic duties. Who wishes to be 
read in fifty or in a hundred years must write differently than an author 
complying with present day tastes. We do not know how the readers 
will look in fifty or a hundred years if there will be readers at all, how- 
ever we count on the existence at that time of some people sensitive to 
certain moral, aesthetic and perhaps also religious values, just as we are 
today sensitive to the universal and timeless elements handed down to 
us by the ancient literatures or by writings of the fifteenth, sixteenth 
or seventeenth century A. D. 

In the twenty second century, people perhaps will no longer play 
football, and the tragedy of the football player will only then be in- 
teresting for the reader when he will find in it motifs independent of 
football. No general conquers today besieged cities with the help of 
a wooden horse within which are hidden armed doughboys. And yet 
even in the atomic-hydrogen era, people are interested in the history of 
that siege. This is an alluring temptation for a writer in exile. This is the 
grandeur of the solitary exile. We can make shoes for feet which wili 
tread this earth only a hundred years from now, of course, if the earth 
will still exist. 

But it is time to conclude. I tried to point out some of the contra- 
dictions in the life and work of an exiled writer. Let us return to the 
beginning of our discussion. If as the author of Salve Regina wants us 
to believe, it is true that our life is exile, we are bound to bring to this 
exile some hazy memory of Paradise, lost thanks to our sinful first 
parents. 

Amidst the horror of life, amidst Hell on Earth, time and again 
there suddenly awakens in us an unconscious nostalgia for something 
that is not Hell or horror and exile, and not even our native soil, and 
who knows whether it is not the mission of writers and artists to grasp 
and express these very longings and presentiments of man. I believe that 
working in exile, under conditions of more or less forced anonymity, 
we may come near those artists who in the Middle Ages were preparing 
the soul of man for another, no longer an exile’s existence, where no one; 
asks the question “how do you spell your name?” 
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JULIUS BALBIN 


LEOPOLD STAFF 
November 14, 1878 — May 31, 1957 


With the recent death of Leopold Staff, Polish literature has suf- 
fered a loss, the magnitude of which no obituary article can fully convey. 
This Nestor of Polish poetry was certainly the greatest creator of lyrical 
verse in his country’s literature of the last five decades and, though this 
may not be easy to prove because of the language barrier, he ranks 
among the most outstanding exponents of his art in the contemporary 
world. 


Like all the high priests of the word, Leopold Staff's entire life 
was dedicated to the celebration of the rites of verbal beauty. The har- 
mony of his life and art was never disturbed, for the purity of his poetry 
was matched by the integrity of his character. His poetic activity and 
influence have spread over three generations, and the legacy he has left 
behind will endure as long as the language in which he wrote. 


Staff was a poet of an extraordinary sensitivity which in a lesser 
man might have been dissipated in the vagaries of Bohemian experimen- 
tation and sterility. But his great strength was the power of his intellect 
on which he was able to draw freely in subjecting himself to the formal 
discipline of a classicist at grips with his romantic fervor. This self- 
mastery imparts to his work a remarkable inner maturity. 


From the very first he revealed an independent talent, creating his 
own language and verse forms and giving new lyrical expression to 
feelings and ideas which ran counter to the largely decadent mood of 
so much of “Young Poland,” the poetic group of the fin-de-siécle reac- 
tion against positivism, in which he soon attained a leading position. 
Although he was said to adhere to the Nietzschean concept of the will 
to power — his first volume of poems (1901) bore significantly the 
title Sny o potedze (The Dreams of Power)—the power he strove after 
was of a strictly spiritual order: never in the course of his literary career 
did he make his poetic voice subservient to the whisperings of any tem- 
poral might; he always remained aloof from politics — a most con- 
sistent practitioner of poetry for poetry’s sake. 
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Staff's poetry was one of lofty aspirations and ideal dreams. Its goal 
was in the striving rather than in the attainment. Nor was there much 
preoccupation with the objective reality of the world around us. The 
only reality, in which the poet firmly believed, was that of his inward 
visions insofar as he was able to transmute it into the many-faceted gems 
of his art. 


Staff’s poetry at its philosophical best expresses the mystery and the 
pain of existence. Like other great romantics, he was haunted by the 
ever-recurring theme of death. But death never frightened him into the 
barrenness of pessimism and despair. His courage to face life morally 
enabled him to accept death esthetically as part of the great spectacle 
of existence. Witness the following poem written at the peak of his 
creative life: eagle 


LEARNING 


Tell me, soldier, oh lad without fear, 
Serene as the sheen on your spear, 

How can you so calmly laugh and roar, 
You may die tomorrow since you go to war. 


“I got used to death like to bread and sleep, 
Death like war is learned before the leap.” 


Tell me, oh seaman, who saunter with glee, 
As calm and gay as glint on the sea, 

How come that no worry dispels your zest, 
You put to sea — and tomorrow’s a tempest. 


“I got used to death like a plow to the field, 
One must learn death — it’s a seafaring’s yield.” 


Tell me, oh soldier and seaman so brave, 
How can a mortal accept the grave? 
How can such fearful thoitght rejoice? 
No learning can ever death outvoice. 


“We fear neither the sword nor the strife, 
Death must be learned the same way as life.” 
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Tell me, oh soldier and seaman so bold, 

Hasn’t the sword a blade — the sea, rocks untold? 
Though you’ve learned death like music and dance, 
You can perish at sea or be pierced with a lance. 


“Our bravery is in our youthful ferment, 
We life as it were different, different.” 


Many a time we find Staff probing the depth of the ultimate ques- 
tions; on such occasions, his attitude towards the Infinite is profoundly 
religious, and his poems are reminiscent of those of Mickiewicz, the 
mystic. Most of them are found in the volume of his mature period, 
Ucho igielne (The Needle’s Eye, 1927). This collection contains some 
of the best poems Staff ever wrote. 

At the other end of his creative spectrum is the love theme. Staff's 
numerous love poems are all distinguished by an unusual range of emo- 
tional tones, from a subtlety of sophistication which reminds one of the 
sonnets of Petrarch all the way down to the primitive simplicity of a 
folk song. The latter may be aptly illustrated by the following: 


PARAPHRASE 


Does my girl 
Ever unfurl 
How I taught her to love? 


She walks around the garden’s pool, 
Of an evening calm and cool, 

With a smile of joy 

As on our day of meeting. 


— Why, my little empty-head, 
Are your lips so red? 
“For kissing.” 
Does my girl 
Curses hurl 
That I taught her to love? 


She walks around the garden’s pool, 
Of an evening calm and cool, 

In a gloomy sorrow 

As on our day of parting. 
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— Why, my girl, so gentle and proud, 
Are your lips as pale as a shroud? 
“From kissing.” 


The lyrical genius of Staff has expressed many other emotions. His 
sheer joy of life and his intoxication with its exuberance, conveyed in 
so many of his poems, were not without influence on such eminent 
disciples of his as Kazimierz Wierzynski. Another of Staff's accomplish- 
ments was a statement of profound and pregnant problems in startlingly 
unpredictable formulations. Particularly, in his great poem “Do gwiazd” 
(To the Stars), a hymnal vision of the cosmic splendor, he boldly re- 
verts to the linguistic innovations of Cyprian Norwid. 

As the mere juxtaposition of those two names suggests, Staff’s major 
mission was in serving as a bridge between the older romantic poetry, 
from which he drew so much of his inspiration and substance, and the 
new poetry of the between-the-war era, especially that of the “Skamander” 
school, to which he passed them on. He was perhaps the only outstand- 
ing figure of “Young Poland,” whose influence transcended the confines 
of his period and deeply affected a new generation of poets. The poets 
of the “Skamander” group themselves admitted that it was from him 
that they had learned their craft and proved it by the poems they wrote. 
The new period, in which he played so influential a role, made as strong 
a mark on his own creative efforts: following the law of literary osmosis, 
he in turn yielded to the influence of those very poets whose early work 
he had previously influenced, as witness his prolific postwar output. 

By an odd coincidence, several literary reviews, both in Poland and 
in exile, published, on the occasion of Leopold Staff’s death, a poem he 
wrote in 1954, which an émigré writer would have liked to read at 
his grave: 


BRIDGE 


I did not believe, 
As I stood on the bank of the river 
Which was broad and turbulent, 
That I would cross that bridge, 
Braided from thin brittle reeds 
Bound with bast. 

I moved lightly like a butterfly 
And heavily like an elephant, 
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: I moved with assurance like a dancer 
) And staggered like a blind man. 

I did not believe I would cross that bridge, 
> And, as I stand on the other bank, 

I do not believe I have crossed it. 


We do not know if any of Staff's poems was being read while his 

coffin slid into the freshly-dug grave. But we do know that Antoni 

? Stonimski, who followed the art rather than the creed of the dean of 

Polish poets, spoke at his burial words in which we can easily discern 
overtones of a topical self-castigation: 

“To the very end he lived his life like a flawless song. His name 
never allied itself with injustice, violence or oppression. Faithfully he 
stood guard over the rights of man. Today we do not bid farewell to 
) Staff the poet, because we do not part with his poetry. That poetry will 

still move many generations. We bid farewell to the man of unmatched 
goodness and nobility. We bid farewell to the unforgettable friend. 
Honor to his name!” 
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JURIJ KOSACZ 


IVAN FRANKO, 1856—1916 


The years 1874-76, which saw the beginning of Ivan Franko’s 
literary and social activity, constitute an almost critical period for the 
nineteenth century Ukrainian renascence. The creative forces of the 
national risorgimento unleashed by the romantic poets, particularly by 
the revolutionary élan of Taras Shevchenko, seemed to lack a wider 
scope. Several original literary talents which exemplified the independence 
of Ukrainian literature were unable to free themselves of a certain 
tendency to fragmentariness and ethnographic regionalism. Eventually, 
after the death of Shevchenko in 1861, and hand in hand with a lack of 
bold and outstanding personalities who could effect a refinement of the 
revival processes, went the growing reaction throughout the tsarist 
empire, with its shameless suppression of all manifestations of free 
thought and national aspirations, the sterility of post-romantic epigonism 
and the absence of new and profound ideas among authors. These 
usually confine themselves to turning out mawkishly libertarian literat- 
ure “for the peasants,” or wove their melodramatic pseudo-historical 
fiction about nebulous political and social theories and concepts. Not 
until our own day, after several decades, do we recognize the crucial 
significance of Ivan Franko for the intellectual life of the Ukraine. This 
son of a poor blacksmith from the Drohobycz district in eastern Galicia 
not only stamped the “seal of his spirit” on his whole generation, 
making his name synomymous with boundless idealism and an almost 
unparalleled capacity for work, but also contributed fully to basing 
the national movement on intellectual as well as emotional premises. He 
consolidated certain aspects of national ideology and, most important of 
all, identified his name with the loftiest ethical criterion — the voice 
of uncompromising conscience. 

“I am a son of the people,” Franko would say of himself. “I was 
nourished on the hard bread of the simple peasant. That is why I feel 
it is my duty to devote my life’s work to those common people. I have 
placed the main emphasis on universal human rights, for I knew that by 
achieving such rights a people also wins the national ones.” Nor was this 
credo of Ivan Franko a mere empty phrase, whether in relation to his 
morose and tragic life, to the guiding ideas of his literary legacy or 
to his political and social activities. The stature of Franko is beyond 
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compare as a European intellectual and many-sided erudite and, at the 
same time, as a true son of the people, especially as seen in the nar- 
row setting of his homeland — the Polish Galicia of his times. Not 
only its literary life alone, but the whole situation of the Ukraine 
within the boundaries of the Hapsburg monarchy after 1848, had all 
the characteristics of a forgotten province. “Dead silence,” wrote Franko 
in 1878, in an article “News from Galicia,’ “impenetrable darkness, 
dull conservatism and dread of everything that might disturb this peace 
of decay and death—these are the general characteristics of the mood 
of the Galician intelligentsia.” The spiritual personality of Franko, with 
its roots from earliest childhood in the arid soil of contemporary Galician 
reality, was affected by the general ideas of that epoch: materialism, 
“scientific socialism” and revolutionary democracy. Insofar as the prob- 
lems of his mother country were concerned, Franko was undoubtedly 
subjected to the influence of the works of Taras Shevchenko with their 
slogans of social and national maximalism. 

The philosophical premises are particularly important for an under- 
standing of Franko’s position as a poet. For he rejected on principle 
“all individualistic and rootless art”; as representatives of such art 
he considered, among others, Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Ivsen. Franko 
felt that such poetry “proves only an atrophy of living ideals and a 
swelling of the poet’s ego. The proper aim of poetry is a struggle for 
the broad freedom of the human individual, his social activity, his 
thoughts, persuasions and conscience.” (Preface to translations of Heine, 
1892). In other words, poetry with a message. Such indeed is most of 
his own lyrical poetry—a poetry permeated with social and national 
ardor; poetry which is angry, impassioned and didactic like inflamed 
declarations and versified manifestoes. Such poems of Franko as “The 
Eternal Revolutionary”, “Vivere Memento”, “Sonnets from a Prison”, 
which highlight Ukrainian anthologies, are models of poetry inspired 
by a sincere pathos of a patriot and a social fighter. His was a Ukrainian 
variant of contemporary European poetry as embodied in the works of 
Herwegh, Konopnicka, Freiligrath, Heine and Béranger. 

In several collections of purely lyrical poetry: My Ismaragd (My 
Emerald), Z dniv zhurby (From the Days of Longing), Z vershyn i 
nyzyn (From Highlands and Lowlands)—Franko offered magnificent 
gems of Ukrainian poetry, both lyrical and philosophical. Into them 
he poured the sadness and pain of his personal life filled with many 
tragic incidents; in melancholy stanzas, he depicted the beauty of the 
landscapes of his mother country; in succinct phrases he conveyed moral 
and philosophical maxims of a universally human import. 

Franko’s poetic erudition, his tireless activity as a translator of master- 
pieces of world literature helped him to enrich Ukrainian poetry with 
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new forms and rhythms; to impart to his creations firm structure and 
to develop a new style. Through the pen of this son of a village black- 
smith, Ukrainian verse acquired new poetic forms and poetry became 
a vehicle of complex thoughts and profound feelings. 

Aside from that, the Ukrainian nation is indebted to Franko for his 
translations from Homer, Sophocles, Sappho and Pindar; Horace and 
Virgil; a version of Dante’s Divina Commedia; several tragedies of 
Shakespeare; Don Quixote; Faust; works of Calderon, Burns, Mickiewicz, 
Stowacki, Pushkin, and Heine; Indian and Babylonian epics; Irish bal- 
lads and Bulgarian folk songs. Franko’s gift to Ukrainian children is 
his perfect adaptation of A Thousand and One Nights and Reineke 
Fuchs. 

No less is Franko’s achievement in the development of Ukrainian 
prose, particularly in the field of short story and novel. “The supreme 
goal of literature,” asserted Franko “is the living man, the true man, 
the human individual and the human group.” And elsewhere: “The 
literature of a given period must mirror the life, work, speech and 
thought of that period.” Thus he was a realist but one who never had 
a bent for naturalism, for “a rendering of a thousand details, insignificant 
and not characteristic enough’—something for which he reproached 
Zola. His novels and short stories are indeed an expression of his 
literary program “to create types which would embody the thoughts and 
aspirations of a given epoch and to present the development of a society.” 
Therefore Franko’s fiction is likewise a fiction with a message. His 
tormented personal life—several imprisonments, dreadful loneliness, 
constant grinding poverty, so many unfulfilled hopes and intimately 
personal disappointments—coupled with his faculty for keen observa- 
tion of the world around him and with his many and varied experiences 
within and without Galicia, all this provided the writer with an abundance 
of material which had been grievously neglected (and not only in 
Ukrainian fiction) by his predecessors. 

The major theme of his works is social problems. Based on actual 
happenings in the life of the most underprivileged social class — poor 
peasants, workers from the Borislav mining district, urban lumpenprole- 
tariat—the first novels of Franko were written in the vein of “objective 
realism” and so they became a howling “succés de scandale” in Galician 
society. Particularly shocked was the conservative section of the reading 
public enamoured of sentimental and, as Franko would put it, “anesthetiz- 
ing” literature. His sharp criticism of the ruling classes, his vitriolic 
sarcasm aimed at hypocrisy, pseudo-morality and provincialism, a note 
of defiant non-conformism and frank radicalism, a determined stand 
against all injustice and subjugation of man, the dedicated passion with 
which he painted a pessimistic and yet, alas, the truest picture of an ap- 
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parently idyllic nook of Galicia—all this was new and up to then un- 
heard-of in Ukrainian literature. The naturalistic short story and novel 
in the Ukraine, whose golden epoch occurred at the beginning of our cen- 
tury, followed the path blazed by Franko in his short and unusually con- 
densed novels: “Borystaw smijetsia” (Laughing Borislav), “Boa Constric- 
tor,” “Poluyka,” “Chuma” (Plague), “Rizuny,” (Bandits) “Maly Myron” 
(Little Myron), “Ledashchycia” (Harlot), “Manipulantka” (A Designing \ 
Woman)—and many others. Ahead of his time, Franko was a stranger 
in the circles of his literary compatriots. Thus one of his best stories “At 
the Bottom,” based on his personal experiences while in prison in ) 
Kolomyja in 1880, was translated into Polish by Eliza Orzeszkowa and 
first appeared in the Dziennik Lédzki. Incidentally, Ivan Franko, who 
himself wrote in Polish as well as in a few other Slavic languages and 
for many years contributed to Polish papers and periodicals like Kurier 
Lwowski, Kraj, Prawda, Kwartalnik Historyczny and others, had made 
his literary debut with a Polish version of satiric short stories entitled ) 
“Ruteficy;” he also wrote a novel “Lelum i Polelum” for a contest in 
Kurier Warszawski in 1897. 


It might seem that all the nine novels and a hundred short stories 
of Franko are most closely tied to the so-called spirit of the times. And 
in fact, the voluminous works of his “realist” contemporaries, including 
even some novels of Zola, today seem like relics in a museum. Franko 
himself was of the opinion that he “does not care for a finished form 
because the most important thing now is an idea; a writer’s chief 
task is to arouse his reader’s interest, press the book into his hands, stir 
his thoughts and win him over.” Of course, certain passages of Franko’s 
prose may strike the modern reader as too naive, journalistic and docu- 
mentary. Yet that would hardly be a definitive judgment. Much of 
Franko’s realistic prose is illuminated with warm rays of humanism, 
and enlivened with the throb of a vital and sincere emotion. As a 
contemporary of Zola, he could not be coldly objective or even so 
cynical as the author of The Macquart Family. He is closer to Bolestaw 
Prus in his skill at hiding his most pessimistic projections of drab reality, 
miserable situations and dreadful destinies by cloaking them in hope, 
in love for his fellowmen, and in that “joie de vivre’ which he himself had 
never experienced. 

Franko’s vast literary culture and his constant urge to fill gaps in 
the young and as yet not intensive literary life of the Ukraine towards 
the end of the century, made him try his strength in drama and in the 
historical novel, fields which were rather out of line with his talent. 
He left behind him a didactic novel, “Zachar Bercut,” set in the Middle 
Ages, aimed at demonstrating the paralyzing hold of an organized 
group on the efforts and ambitions of a lone individual. Franko’s plays: 
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“Ukradene shchastya” (Stolen Happiness), “Ryabina” (“Sorb-tree”), 
“Ostatni greycar” (The Last Penny), “Uchytel” (The Teacher) were 
designed to illustrate his view that “theater must present life, dissect and 
analyze its phenomena and move the audience to a critical judgment 
on that life...” Hence it is a moralizing, or rather a tendentious theater 
which lapses into melodrama in spite of the fact that Franko drew his 
characters and wove his plots from reality, dramatising actual happen- 
ings in the life of his people. Some of his dramatic works are still staged 
in Ukrainian theatres today; although Franko’s contribution to the 
national theatre was significant, his plays have a merely historical value 
at present. 


Franko’s manifold activities in criticism, in the history of literature, 
in journalism, in fiction, poetry, and drama, in the field of translation 
and popularization, which he carried on with a truly titanic sweep and 
with the iron will of a reformer and even a pioneer, are distinguished by 
an exceptional erudition and culture and constitute a unique pheno- 
menon in the whole history of the Ukraine. Little wonder then that in 
spite of political differences, which for a long time brought the writer 
into open conflict with the Ukrainian intelligentsia—he became the 
moving force of Ukrainian intellectual life. Whether as editor and 
publisher of Literaturno-Naukowy Vistnyk (1898), a monthly review 
of the same type and level as its European counterparts, or as member and 
organizer of the Society of Arts and Sciences named after Shevchenko, 
he contributed a great deal towards leading Ukrainian culture out of 
the narrow confines of native parochialism, determining the whole direc- 
tion not only of his own generation of writers and literary talents dis- 
covered by him, but also of the entire modern literature of his homeland. 
We are indebted to him for all that is sublime and beautiful in Ukrainian 
literature of the nineteenth century: devotion to the fountainheads and 
summits of Western spirituality and to universal and humanitarian 
ideals. 


It is amazing that, aside from all these varied activities which few 
writers absorbed in their creative efforts could boast of, Ivan Franko, 
thanks to his iron self-discipline and extraordinary abilities, contributed 
richly to the history of literature, to ethnography, philology, economics 
and sociology. No less meritorious are his achievements as journalist, pub- 
licist and organizer of the Ukrainian press. He was always willing to 
collaborate in foreign literary and scholarly publications. His contem- 
poraries—Poles, Czechs, and Russians—bear witness to the fact that 
the prestige enjoyed by Franko as an eminent representative of Ukrainian 
learning and literature had already in his lifetime spread beyond the 
Ukraine. 
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As the first translator into Ukrainian of the sonnets of Mickiewicz 
and the poems of Asnyk, Konopnicka, Kasprowicz, and others, Ivan 
Franko had been discovered as a writer by near and far neighbors earlier 
than any other of his compatriots. Boguslava Sokolova translated into 
Slovak Franko’s short story “Na dni” (At the Bottom) in 1892, which 
had already appeared in the Polish version of Orzeszkowa. Poems and 
novels of Franko were translated at the beginning of our century by 
Czech, Slovak and Croat poets (J. Machar, L. Kuba, F. Hlavacek, R. 
Broze). In 1900 appeared a German translation of “Boa Constrictor,” 
published by the Arbeiter-Zeitung in Vienna. In 1902 K. Dzaparidze 
translated several short stories of Franko into Georgian. Wysocka-Kunz, 
an American, published Franko’s short story “Little Myron” in English. 
M. Bohdanovich has rendered his poetry in Byelorussian. Polish version 
of Franko’s works frequently preceded their Ukrainian editions. Among 
the earliest translations of his poetry into Polish are those by B. Czer- 
winski, S. Twerdochlib, and W. Kobryn. 

Franko’s early recognition abroad was not merely due to his cham- 
pionship of the political rights of his nation, which was among the 
most underprivileged in Europe. Particularly in Polish society, with 
which his ties were naurally very close, he was considered a great man 
whose cultural contributions went far beyond the limits of the history 
of socialism in Galicia. His real significance lay in his role as a richly 
creative mind poised above the mé/lée of his naive and strife-racked 
epoch. Thus, the Polish writer Leon Kruczkowski rightly considers 
Franko as belonging not only to the Ukrainian but also, to some extent, 
to the Polish nation. Franko should not be looked upon as a symbol 
of any specific political trend, but rather as one of the most sincere 
representatives of that generation of writer-humanists whose myths and 
illusions were shattered by the cataclysm of 1914. 


Translated by JULIUS BALBIN 
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EDMUND ORDON 


THE RECEPTION OF THE POLISH SHORT STORY IN ENGLISH: 
REFLECTIONS ON A BIBLIOGRAPHY : 


If it is true, as has been said, that mankind divides into Platonists 
and Aristotelians, then perhaps it is also true — though no analogy is 
meant — that it likewise divides into compilers of bibliographies and 
users of bibliographies. Yet it sometimes happens that a user is com- 
pelled to transform himself temporarily — and usually with reluctance 
—into a compiler.’ 

My compilation, “A Tentative Bibliography of the Polish Short 
Story in English Translation,” came into being because I needed a read- 
ing list of respectable dimensions for students in a course dealing with 
the Polish short story and because no one had yet thought to fill this 
need.” Since it is obvious that the value of a bibliography lies in the 
use that is made of it, I have been led to reflect upon further uses to 
which it can be put. The immediate uses, it seems to me, are two. The 
first one is to analyze the bibliography in order to discover what it dis- 
closes about the reception and the spread of the Polish short story in 
English. The second use is to draw conclusions from this information: 
to indicate strengths and weaknesses, overemphases or gaps and to make 
suggestions and recommendations for new or future toilers in this vine- 
yard. 

The earliest English translation of a Polish short story thus far dis- 
covered dates from 1884.* The author translated was Henryk Sienkiewicz; 
the story was “Z pamietnika poznanskiego nauczyciela” (translated as 
“Paul”); the translator was one W.R. Thompson, otherwise unknown 
and who, as far as can be determined, restricted his efforts to this one 
story. And for thirty-one years, until 1915, Sienkiewicz was the one 
Polish writer whose short stories were translated into English. His pop- 
ularity, if one is to judge by the number of translations and translators, 

1 This is a slightly revised version of a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 30, 1956. 

2 See this Review, I (No. 2-3, 1956), 167-76. The reader is referred to it for the 

detailed evidence upon which this survey is 
3 Several additional details concerning this translation can be found in Rev. Joseph 


Swastek’s “Pierwsi amerykanscy thiumacze Sienkiewicza” (The First American Trans- 
lators of Sienkiewicz), Sodalis, XXXVII (1956), 100. 
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was of considerable proportions. Between 1893, when Jeremiah Curtin 
first translated and published a collection of Sienkiewicz’s stories and 
1915, when Else Benecke included Wactaw Sieroszewski, Adam Szy- 
mafiski and Stefan Zeromski in her Tales by Polish Authors, eleven col- 
lections of Sienkiewicz’s stories were published in the United States and 
Great Britain. Some of these collections were reprinted within this 1893- 
1915 period. Jeremiah Curtin was the most prolific of the early trans- 
lators. In fact, he was also translating Sienkiewicz’s novels — eight of 
them — at the same time. The last collection of Sienkiewicz’s short 
stories, edited by Monica M. Gardner, was published as No. 871 in 
Everyman’s Library in 1931 and reprinted several times, last in 1946. 

Translations of Sienkiewicz’s stories during this period (1884-1915) 
appeared not only in collections but in periodicals and as separate pub- 
lications as well. The first story translated found another translator in 
Curtin. Both translations appeared in print a total of four times. “Janko 
muzykant” (“Janko the Musician”), the second story translated attracted 
four translators and appeared seven times. Since then it has found two 
other translators and seen the light of day four times more. The total 
score for this story is six translators and eleven publications. One may 
grant that it is a particularly touching story and deserving such attention. 
Still, how explain — except perhaps for its American locale — the 
popularity of the third story translated: “Za chlebem” (“After Bread”)? 
In this period it was also translated six times and appeared in print eight 
times. The very next story, one of Sienkiewicz’s best and best known, 
“Latarnik” (“The Lighthouse Keeper”), was done only by Curtin and 
appeared five times. Later it was translated by Monica Gardner. Both 
translations saw print a total of eleven times; the story seemed to attract 
editors of adventure and sea story anthologies. In contrast such weak 
and saccharine stories as “Pdéjdzmy za Nim” (“Let Us Follow Him”) 
and “Badz btogostawiona” (“Be Thou Blessed”) were more popular with 
translators. The former was done four times and appeared in print eight 
times, once after 1915. The latter was done three times before 1915 
and once afterward; it saw print a total of eight times. 

All in all, thirty-three of Sienkiewicz’s stories have been translated, 
eighteen of them more than once. Seven stories were done twice. Of 
these there were seven printings before 1915 and three since. Seven 
other stories also were translated three times. Of these there were seven- 
teen printings up to 1915 and four afterward. Two stories were favored 
by four translators. Of these seven printings appeared before 1915 and 
one afterward. Another two stories were done by six translators. Of these 
ten printings appeared before 1915 and two afterward. 

These statistics indicate that the translators were not following any 
clear cut or planned program of presenting Sienkiewicz to the English 
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reading public. Curtin was the exception. His program was simply to 
translate as much as possible. The other translators apparently chose 
their favorite stories or, in some cases, translated stories which Curtin 
had already made familiar to the reading public. One could have little 
quarrel with this policy if the translations were an improvement upon 
Curtin’s. Unfortunately one is compelled to state that the artistic level 
of these early translations is lamentably low. Without presenting ex- 
amples, of which there would be too many, it is possible to make one gen- 
eralization. In almost every case the translation is too faithful to the 
original. I mean by this that the syntactical structure of Polish is carried 
over into English. I mean that idioms are often translated word for word 
with a total loss of sense. Moreover, deviations from this generalization 
seem to be the result primarily of an insufficient command of one or 
of both languages. These woeful translations make one almost glad 
that the first stage of the reception of the Polish short story iato English 
was limited to the writings of the one author whose reputation was 
strong enough to overcome this weaknes. 


The already mentioned Tales by Polish Authors, translated by Else 
Benecke (1915), inaugurates the second stage which lasted nine years, 
until 1924. (An isolated forerunner of the third stage appeared during 
this period, but more of that later.) This second stage is the first period 
of anthologies of the Polish short story. Its architects were two ladies 
with German names: Else Benecke and Marie Busch. Little is known 
about them. This second stage had two characteristics which differentiate 
it from the earlier one. In the first place, the translations were a visible 
and palpable improvement over earlier ones. They were not always 
entirely successful but at any rate their readers were not always pain- 
fully conscious of the fact that they were reading translations. In the 
second place, they represent two aspects of Polish literature which were 
shown slightly, if at all, by the earlier translations from Sienkiewicz. 
The first aspect is nationalism; the second is exoticism. And one of the 
particular virtues of this stage, it seems to me, is that it successfully 
combines both aspects. - 


In this second stage there are several steps, apparently planned, or 
at least conscious ones, which demonstrate the literary sensitivity of its 
fashioners. Chronologically these steps are indicated by the years 1915, 
1916, 1919, and 1921. Obviously these were the years during and 
immediately after the first World War when Poland, in common with 
other East European countries, was putting forth her right to an in- 


4 The reference here is to a work omitted in my “Bibliography,” Paul Selver’s 
ig eg of Modern Slavonic Literature (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., 1919). 
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dependent existence. In the anthologies under discussion these rights 
were expressed in stories which portrayed the struggles put up by Poles 
within Poland, by Poles (including Jews) who had been exiled from 
Poland, and by a kind of international exoticism in stories of far away 
places. 

Else Benecke’s first anthology contained the following stories: Sien- 
kiewicz’s “Bartek zwyciezca” (“Bartek the Conqueror”), Sieroszewski’s 
“Jesienia” (“In Autumn”) and “W ofierze bogom” (“In Sacrifice to the 
Gods”), Szymanski’s “Srul z Lubartowa” (Srul from Lubartow”), Ze- 
romski’s “Zmierzch” (“Twilight”) and “Pokusa” (“Temptation”). One 
would have expected Sienkiewicz to be in this book, but it is a bit sur- 
prising to find him represented by a story which had already been trans- 
lated twice, especially since the other authors in the book were appear- 
ing in English for the first time. Miss Benecke probably knew Curtin’s 
or J. Christian Bay’s translation, since both had appeared in English 
editions. It is not possible to say definitely why she translated this story 
again but two reasons, at least, suggest, themselves. She could easily 
have been convinced of her ability to prepare a better version. And 
she could also have been concerned with rounding out her first col- 
lection, whose locale, so to speak, is almost entirely outside Poland. The 
stories by Sieroszewski and Szymanski are about Poles in exile (includ- 
ing the Jew Srul). The two brief stories by Zeromski are typical of his 
rather plotless creations of mood. Though there is a note of social pro- 
test in “Zmierzch” it is only incidentally Polish in tone. The inclusion 
of “Bartek zwyci¢zca” therefore emphasizes the fact that Poland in 1915, 
as well as before (and since), was subjected to oppression from its west- 
ern neighbor, as well as from its neighbor to the east. 

Miss Benecke’s second volume, More Tales by Polish Authors (1916), 
in which she was aided by Marie Busch, contained stories by the same 
authors, with the exception of Sienkiewicz, and introduced Prus and 
Reymont to the English reader. On the whole the plan of this book 
seems similar to that of the first. It gains in effect, however, by virtue 
of the additional materials it provides the reader for judging the work 
of authors he came to know in the first book. Sieroszewski’s “Czukcze” 
(“The Chukchee”), Szymanski’s “Maciej Mazur” (“Maciej the Mazur”) 
and “Dwie modlitwy” (“Two Prayers”) continue the themes and tech- 
nique of the earlier translations. On the other hand, the inclusion of 
Zeromski’s “Sitaczka” (“The Stronger Sex”) acquaints the reader with 
another aspect of his art. It is one of Zeromski’s best known stories 
and, unlike the earlier sketches, a long and fully constructed one, which 
shows us Zeromski’s social idealism in a full-blown form. 

The story by Prus, “Powracajaca fala” (“The Returning Wave”) per- 
forms in this anthology a function analogous to the one performed by 
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Sienkiewicz’s “Bartek zwyciezca” in the earlier one. It deals, among 
other things, with German economic oppression of the Poles, It is dif- 
ficult to escape the conclusion that Miss Benecke and Miss Busch in- 
tentionally chose stories which portrayed both German and Russian 
occupied Poland. The second new author, Reymont, is presented through 
“Sad” (“The Trial”), a story about peasants. It is characteristic of many 
of his stories in that it contains little exposition and no plot, but con- 
centrates instead on the strong, almost primitive feelings and reactions 
of peasants. 


If these two anthologies are considered as a unit, their singleness 
of purpose becomes apparent. First, they present writers unknown to 
the English reading public. Second, the writers are among the most 
important Polish authors of their time. Third, the stories chosen for 
translation represent the best characteristics of their authors. Fourth, 
they were published in 1915 and 1916 and seem to have a political 
as well as artistic purpose. It must be said, though, that the political 
plea was a muted one, perhaps even wholly an indirect one. The im- 
portance of these two anthologies for the spread of Polish literature 
in English, it must also be said, extends beyond this discernible singleness 
of purpose. They proved that even unknown Polish authors could be 
presented successfully to readers of English and they set a new standard 
of excellence for future translators. 


That the example had an effect became apparent three years later 
in Paul Selver’s Anthology of Modern Slavonic Literature (1919). Selver’s 
selections from Polish prose included a story by Prus, “Z legend daw- 
nego Egiptu” (“From the Legends of Ancient Egypt”), a story by Wiktor 
Gomulicki, “Oracz” (“The Ploughman”), Stanistaw Przybyszewski’s fa- 
mous essay “Chopin”, and a selection from Reymont’s Ziemia obiecana 
(The Promised Land). Thus Selver followed the principles implicit in 
Else Benecke’s and Marie Busch’s anthologies of translating new works 
of authors previously translated and of introducing new authors, in this 
instance Gomulicki and Przybyszewski. The Prus story discloses this 
author in a new aspect,-concerned not with a specifically Polish problem 
but with a universal human problem. The Gomulicki story is not en- 
tirely characteristic of his other writings. Perhaps this fact explains why 
he has not found another translator. Selver also maintained, on the 
whole, the standard of translation established by Benecke and Busch. 


Two years later appeared the last Benecke and Busch anthology: 
Selected Polish Tales (1921; last reprinted 1944). This collection was 
not, unfortunately, up to the standard previously set by these two ladies. 
The translations remained fairly good (two were done by Joseph 
Solomon), but the selections were not as up to date as in the previous 
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volumes. Though Kaden-Bandrowski and Zofia Natkowska were in- 
troduced for the first time to English readers, yet two stories more by 
Szymanski seem too much of a good thing. Nor do the selections from 
Reymont’s Peasants add anything to the spread of the Polish short story 
in English. On the other hand, one is pleased by the presence of the 
long novella by Prus, “Placéwka” (“The Outpost”). One must admit, 
however, that without the pioneer labors of these two ladies the Polish 
short story would be considerably less known in English than it is. 


The third stage of the development we have been tracing was the 
period in which translations appeared, usually singly, in periodicals or 
in anthologies. Earlier I mentioned the first translation of Reymont 
in the Benecke and Busch volume More Tales by Polish Authors. In that 
same year (1916) an anonymous translation of Reymont’s “O zmierzchu” 
(“At Twilight”) was printed in The Pagan Magazine. This same trans- 
lation was reprinted as late as eleven years ago. But this third stage 
actually began in 1924, eight years later. Kornel Makuszyfski’s “For- 
gotten Ghost” was printed in a collection entitled The Best Continental 
Short Stories of 1923-24 and Reymont’s “The Sowers” appeared the 
same year in the Slavonic and East European Review. This latter story 
was reprinted during the course of the same year in the monthly mag- 
azine Poland, which for a number of years was to become the single 
greatest popularizer of the Polish short story. The year 1925 saw the 
publication of Makuszynski’s “The Childish Arguments of a Sunbeam” 
in the magazine Poland and Wactaw Grubifski’s “Jerzy” in the col- 
lection The Best Continental Short Stories of 1924-25. During the fol- 
lowing year another of Grubinski’s stories, “Daimonion Bib” appeared 
in The Best Continental. Short Stories of 1926, And during this same 
year (1926), ten stories by six different authors were published in Poland. 
Most of these translations were the work of Mrs. K. Zuk-Skarszewska. 
In fact, she was the mainstay of the magazine in this department for 
several years. Between 1925 and 1931 (with one fallow year in 1929) 
she published at least thirty-three translations of stories by sixteen authors 
in this magazine, as well as several elsewhere. Though her translations 
are on the whole at least satisfactory, it must be said that the speed 
with which she published is evident in them. Some of them lack the 
final polish which makes it difficult to tell that one is reading a trans- 
lation. 


Meanwhile the Slavonic and East European Review, which had print- 
ed a Reymont story in 1924, did not print another translation of a Polish 
short story until 1930. Its total record between 1924 and 1951 is seven- 
teen stories by eleven different authors. Most of the translators appar- 
ently did their work as a labor of love, as the finished quality of the 
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translations indicates. They did not, however, work in concert or accord- 
ing to some planned program. As a result one finds the best known 
beside almost unknown Polish authors in the pages of this eminent 
journal. 

A few additional stories were published during this period in other 
journals and in anthologies. We need not pause on them in this brief 
survey. 

The war years and those immediately following constitute the fourth 
stage in the spread of the Polish short story in English. This stage saw 
the publication of anthologies devoted to the works of Polish authors 
and of volumes containing the stories of one author. Three anthologies 
were published between 1943 and 1947. The less said about them the 
better. They consist almost wholly of previously published translations, 
which are not, as a rule, even acknowledged. They can be of interest 


only to a reader who does not know that they are largely the work of 
Else Benecke, Marie Busch and Mrs. Zuk-Skarszewska. 


Three volumes of stories by single authors were published between 
1941 and 1951. Two of them contain previously unpublished materials: 
Wierzynski’s The Forgotten Battlefield and Rudnicki’s Ascent to Heaven. 
Tetmajer’s Tales of the Tatras contains previously published and new 
materials. Whatever be the cause, the translations, at least in the Tet- 
majer and Rudnicki collections, are quite good. 


Olga Scherer-Virski’s study The Modern Polish Short Story has ini- 
tiated the latest stage in the spread of the Polish short story in English. 
In it the English reader can find not only a few translations but also 
a well grounded study of this genre and its development in Polish. Fu- 
ture translators can well turn to it for aid and suggestions. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these reflections on a biblio- 
graphy? There are several. The first is that the history of the Polish 
short story in English translation, considering the youthfulness of this 
genre in Polish literature, is of unexpectedly honorable lineage. The 
second conclusion is that the fortunes of the Polish short story among 
readers of English have'up to now been closely related to Poland’s own 
political fate. The third conclusion is that there has been a fairly steady 
improvement in the course of time in the excellence of published trans- 
lations. The fourth conclusion is that really well chosen and well trans- 
lated stories could withstand the competition even of the better known 
literatures. The fifth conclusion is that something could well be done 
to carry out the fourth conclusion. 

If such a project is to be carried out, it seems to me that it needs 
to take advantage of history. It should be a volume which would con- 
tain stories of known and of new authors. These stories should be chosen 
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for their artistic excellence only. They should be well enough translated 
so that they do not read like translations. And they should be provided 
with an interesting and informative introduction which would provide 
an adequate perspective for readers of English. 

Such a project is now being carried out with, I hope, the proper 
attention to what the past has to teach. Barring unforeseen circumstances 
a new anthology of Polish short stories covering the period from the 
first World War to the present will be published by the Wayne State 
University Press during this year. 





Poland’s Foreign Trade and Related Economic Treaties and Agree- 
ments by Jézef Dolina will be continued in our next issue. Editor 














LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


JOSEPH CONRAD: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


On the occasion of the Joseph Conrad centennial, 1857-1957, an 
impressive bibliography* of the works of the great Polish-born writer 
and of the critical literature devoted to him has been compiled by two 
expert bibliographers, both connected with the Reference Department of 
the Columbia University Libraries. 

The magnitude of the compilers’ task is evidenced by the fact that 
Conrad at Mid-Century includes 1275 items, a figure which would prob- 
ably be doubled if, e.g., the translations of Conrad’s works into various 
Janguages and the reviews of critical studies had been listed separately. 
The scope of the bibliography is also demonstrated by the linguistic 
range: publications in Bulgarian, Czech, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, French, 
German, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Spanish, and Swedish 
have been taken into consideration, though obviously items in English 
predominate. There is one omission which is hard to explain, ze. Russian 
material. Although the authors state in the “Preface” that the area selec- 
ted and defined by them encompasses “book and periodical material in 
Western languages,” the question must be asked whether Finnish and 
Bulgarian fall into that category, and if the authors’ criterion of selection 
was whether a language uses the Latin or Cyrillic alphabet, why are 
Bulgarian and Serbian included, whereas Russian is left out, although 
Russian literary scholarship, both pre-Revolutionary and Soviet, has paid 
due attention to the former reluctant subject of the tsarist empire and 
its lifelong opponent. Thus, ¢.g., a Russian translation of “Karain” ap- 
peared in Russki Vestnik (Russian Messenger) in 1898, The Secret Agent 
was serialized in Vestnik Evropy (Messenger of Europe), 1908, and an 
edition of collected works with an introduction by Evgeni L. Lann was 
started in 1924. A study of Conrad’s reception in Russia would certainly 
seem a worthwhile undertaking. 

But let us not cavil at this magnificent attempt to assemble as com- 
plete and accurate material as possible. This journal is obviously gratified 

* Kenneth A. Lohf {and} Eugene P. Sheehy. Joseph Conrad at Mid-Century. 


Editions and Studies, 1895-1955. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957. 
Pp. 114. 
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with the comparatively large amount of Polish references whose accuracy 
is not impaired by an occasional misspelling or wrong case. Considering 
that the authors are connected with Columbia University at which the 
teaching of Polish has been going on for the past forty years, it would 
have been a simple matter to avoid these errors, viz. Ruch Literackie 
instead of the correct Ruch Literacki, Wactawa Czarski instead of Wactaw 
Czarski, Gaspar Ruiz, opowies¢ romanty. instead of romantyczna. As a 
rule the translator’s name is given correctly in the nominative, but there 
are several puzzling instances when the name appears in the genitive 
as e.g. “Tr., Jana Lemanskiego” who is listed as Jan Lemanski elsewhere. 
The same applies to “Teresy Tatarkiewiczowej” instead of Teresa Tatar- 
kiewiczowa. The index lists the well-known Polish writer Kaden-Band- 
rowski as Kadan-Bandrowski, but in the bibliography the name is once 
given in the correct and once in the incorrect form, however with a mis- 
spelling of the first name: Julijusz for Juljusz. 

The omission of the final word makes the title of the Polish trans- 
lation of The Arrow of Gold meaningless (item 25). 

Item 975 does not refer to a French article but to one written in 
Polish: Waliszewski, Kazimierz. “Polski powieSciopisarz w_ literaturze 
angielskie}.” 

There is no consistency in listing places of publication ‘which are 
given sometimes in their English, at other times in their Polish version. 


In listing entries by the same author, frequently the proper chronol- 
ogy is not observed, and thus the logical continuity of articles is broken. 

The usefulness of the bibliography might have been increased by 
supplying translations on entries in the lesser known languages. 


Minor as these flaws may seem, they still are of some importance 
in a major bibliographical reference work which, as the authors hope, 
should assist present and future scholars, It is in that spirit of service 
to scholarship that this writer wishes to present some additions to the 
list of Polish bibliographical items. It is true that the compilers speak 
of including “significant” translations of Conrad’s works and writings 
about him. But what is their criterion of the term “significant”? For 
example, under “Parodies and Miscellany,” a poem by Antoni Stonimski 
“Na Smieré Conrada” (On the Death of Conrad) is listed a second time 
having first been mentioned under “Memorial Issues of Periodicals.” 
However, a poem of much greater artistic worth by Jan Lechon which 
appeared in the very same memorial issue of Wiadomosci Literackte 
(Literary News) and has since been reprinted in anthologies and in 
Lechon’s Collected Poems is not mentioned at all. The fact that Stonim- 
ski’s poem exists in an English translation has also escaped the com- 
piler’s attention. 
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Michat Rolle’s In illo tempore, listed as item 864 (however, with 
a mistake in the page reference which should be 29 instead of 43), 
contains a chapter on Joseph Conrad’s father, Apollo Nalecz Korze- 
niowski. That chapter is based on Stefan Buszczynski’s much more im- 
portant study Mato znany poeta (A Little Known Poet), which is not 
listed, perhaps because it was published prior to 1895. In this connec- 
tion two questions arise: if material on Conrad’s Polish antecedents is 
to be included, it should be treated comprehensively; and pertinent pub- 
lications before 1895 should not be excluded. 

Such publications as Wiadomosci Literackie and Ruch Literacki (Li- 
terary Movement) and a few others have been consulted by the authors, 
but it is hard to say what principle determined their selection. On the 
other hand, such important publications of the interwar period as Ska- 
mander and Rocznik Literackt (Literary Yearbook), as well as the Wia- 
domosct Literackie in exile, published in London as Wiadomosci (News), 
have remained outside the range of the compilers’ vision. The same ap- 
plies to journals published in post-1945 Poland, such as Twérczosé (Crea- 
tive Work) or Tygodnik Powszechny (Universal Weekly). Some per- 
tinent Polish material published in English also has been left out of 
consideration. 

Since it is to be hoped that Messrs. Lohf and Sheehy will continue 
their devoted search for Conrad materials with a view to producing a 
supplementary volume which would embrace the output since 1955 and 
especially that of the Conrad centennial, the present writer offers the 
bibliographical items which follow. Although by no means complete, 
but only indicative, they may not be devoid of interest to those engaged 
in Conrad research, who find it impossible to familiarize themselves with 
a language usually designated as “minor,” although spoken by some 
thirty-five million people. 

In addition to the entries listed below the present writer has knowl- 
edge of other items for which, however, he does not possess exact 
bibliographical data. Among these items are a memorandum on the 
Polish question written by Conrad im Polish during his stay at Zakopane 
after the outbreak of World War I, and published in the Cracow 
newspaper Czas (Time), Easter 1934, by Teodor Kosch; several articles 
by L. Krzyzanowski in the same paper in the early thirties; and articles 
in Tygodnik Powszechny, Cracow, and Tygodnik Warszawski (Warsaw 
Weekly) after 1945. 

The Polish Review intends to bring the Conrad bibliography up 
to date and will welcome any addenda and corrigenda. 
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Items not listed in Joseph Conrad at Mid-Century ) 


Abbreviations 


K—Kraj (Homeland), St. Petersburg 

MN—Mysl Narodowa (Nationalist Thought), Warsaw 

P—Poland, New York 
PW—Przeglad Wspotczesny (Contemporary Review), Cracow 

PWar—Przeglad Warszawski (Warsaw Review), Warsaw , 
RL—Ruch Literacki (Literary Movement), Warsaw 

Roc L—Rocznik Literacki (Literary Yearbook), Warsaw 

Sk—Skamander, Warsaw 

T—Tweérczosé (Creative Work), Cracow 


TW—Tygadnik Wilenski (Wilno Weekly), Wilno ; 
W—Waiadomosci (News), London 
WL—Wiadomosci Literackie (Literary News), Warsaw ? 


Translations of Conrad’s Works 


(M)aria (G)asiorowska, tr., Wygnaniec (Outcast of the Islands), serialized 
in Tygodnik mod i powiesci (Weekly Magazine of Fashion and Fiction), > 
Warsaw 1897. 


Leon Piwifski, tr., “Il Conde,” PWar, Nov. 1922, nr. 14. ? 


Polish Writers and Critics About Conrad 


Rafat Bliith, “O tragicznej decyzji krakowskiej Konrada Korzeniowskiego” 
(Conrad’s Tragic Decision Taken at Cracow), Verbum, II. 

Waclaw Borowy, “Fredro i Conrad. Z tajnikéw sztuki pisarskiej” (Fredro 
and Conrad. Secrets of the Art of Writing), TW, 1925, nr. 16. 

Waclaw Borowy. “Czy Conrad przedstawil polskiego gérala?” (Did Conrad ) 
Depict a Polish Mountaineer?). WL, 1934, nr. 566. 

Waclaw Borowy, “Conrad krytykiem polskiego przekladu swojej noweli 
‘Il Conde’” (Conrad as a Critic of the Polish Translation of His Short 
Story “Il Conde”), in Studia i rozprawy (Studies and Essays), Wroctaw | 
1952, vol. Il, pp. 61-72. 3 

Witold Chwalewik, “Przeklady. Literatura angielska” (Translations. English 
Literature), Roc L 1932, (1933), Conrad: pp. 112-113. 

Witold Chwalewik, “Przeklady. Literatura angielska i anglo-amerykafska” 
(Translations. English and Anglo-American Literature), Roc L 1933, 
(1934), Conrad: pp. 137-141. 

Witold Chwalewik, “Przeklady. Literatura angielska i anglo-amerykafiska” 
(Translations. English and Anglo-American Literature), Roc L 1934, 
(1935), Conrad: pp. 137-140. 

W.J. Chwalewik, “Conrad a Polska i Anglia” (Conrad and Poland and 
England), MN, 1926, nr. 10. 

Antoni Czarnecki, “Jeden wieczor z Conradem” (One Evening with Conrad), 
Ameryka-Echo, Aug. 31, 1924. 

St. Czosnowski, “Conradiana,” Epoka, nr. 136, May 19, 1929, p. 8. 
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) Maria Dabrowska, “Na drodze uczynkéw” (On the Road of Deeds), WL, 
1926. nr. 132-133. 
Roman Dyboski, “Zywiot morski w twérczosci Jézefa Conrada” (The Sea 
Element in Joseph Conrad’s Work), in Swiatopoglad morski (The Mar- 
itime Outlook), Jézef Borowik, ed. Toruf, 1934, pp. 177-192. 
Roman Dyboski, “Joseph Conrad,” in Poland in World Civilization, L. 
Krzyzanowski, ed., New York 1950, pp. 123-127. 
Antoni Golubiew, “Katolickosé Conrada” (Conrad’s Catholicism), Znak 
(Sign), Sept.-Oct. 1948, pp. 484-511. 
Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz, “Polskos¢ Conrada” (Conrad’s Polish Character), 
WL, 1930, nr. 335. 


, Janusz Jasienczyk, “Lord Jim na scenie” (Lord Jim on the Stage), W, Aug. 
21, 1949, nr. 176-7. 

} Juliusz Kaden-Bandrowski, Europa zbiera siano (Europe Makes Hay), War- 
saw 1927. 


HS. Kliszczewski, “Conrad w moim domu rodzinnym” (Conrad at My Home), 
W, Aug. 21, 1949, nr. 176-7. 
\ Jan Kott, “O laickim tragizmie” (The Lay Tragic Spirit), T, Sept. 1945, pp. 
137-160. 
Jan Kott, “Conrad i Malraux”, in Mitologia i realizm (Mythology and Real- 
ism), Warsaw 1946, pp. 117-166. 
Julian Krzyzanowski, review of Morf’s Polish Heritage, PW, May 1930, 

pp. 314-317. 

Ludwik Krzyzanowski, “Kiedy Conrad po raz pierwszy widziat morze i gdzie 
chodzit do szkoly?” (When Did Conrad First See the Sea and Where 
Did He Attend School?), WL, 1932, nr. 454. 


Ludwik Krzyzanowski, “Tatrzafiski géral i artystyczna telewizja Conrada” 
(Conrad’s Tatra Mountaineer and His Artistic Prescience), WL, 1934, 


) 

nr. 570. 
Ludwik Krzyzanowski, “Joseph Conrad”, Bulletin of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, July 1943, pp. 942-944. 
Eugeniusz Land, “Roman ks. Sanguszko a Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski” 
< (Prince Roman Sanguszko and Joseph Conrad), PWar, 1925, fas. 47, 
pp. 140-145. ? 


Wactaw Lednicki, Poland and the World, New York 1943, pp. 32-33. 7” 


Wincenty Lutostawski, “Emigracja zdolnosci” (Emigration of Talents), K, 
March 31, 1899. 


Wincenty Lutoslawski, “Wizyta u Conrada” (A Visit With Conrad), TW, 
oa 1925, nr. 1. 


Jerzy Lozifiski, “Lord Jim i ksigdz Robak (Lord Jim and Father Robak), 

W, Aug. 21, 1949, nr. 176-7. 

Adolf Nowaczyfiski, “Jasnowidz Conrad Korzeniowski” (Clairvoyant Conrad), 
Gazeta Warszawska, 1929, nr. 133. 


Zygmunt Nowakowski, “Josephus obiit—natus est Conrad,” W, 1948, nr. 
108. 
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Stanislaw Okecki, “Malzefstwo Jézefa Conrada Korzeniowskiego” (The 
Marriage of Joseph Conrad), T, Sept. 1947, pp. 124-128. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Polish Prose and Verse. A Selection with an Introductory Essay by Jerzy 
Pietrkiewicz. University of London, London: The Athlone Press, 1956. Pp. 
XLVIII, 203. 

An Anthology of Polish Literature. Edited with English Commentary 
and Notes by Manfred Kridl. Columbia Slavic Studies. A Series of the 
Department of Slavic Languages, Columbia University, Ernest J. Simmons, 
General Editor. New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. XXI, 625. 


Good Polish literary texts for university study have always been rare 
in the West, but during the last two years two anthologies of Polish litera- 
ture were brought out — one in England and one in the United States — 
that are as competent as they are useful. 

A comparison between these two collections is of considerable interest, 
as it reveals significant aspects of the individual taste and critical approach 
of their compilers, and also, to a certain degree, the difference in the ap- 
proach to teaching Slavic languages and literatures in England and in the 
United States. 

Pietrkiewicz’s collection, Polish Prose and Verse, is limited to the mod- 
ern period of post-eighteenth-century Polish literature; it comprises a great 
variety of forms and styles, although some fragments are microscopically 
small. The editor’s choice of works and authors is quite personal, as can be 
seen in e.g. the fact that the poet, Kasprowicz, received more space than all 
the three greatest prose writers, Sienkiewicz, Prus and Orzeszkowa combined. 
Certain minor writers like Wilkofski, Jantek z Bugaja, Dolega-Mostowicz 
are also treated as are personalities not usually included in history of Polish 
prose and verse (Chopin, Conrad). 

While the editor's decision to disregard all pre-nineteenth-century writers 
can be easily understood in a collection of Polish texts for foreign students 
(although it diminishes the historical value of the anthology), his decision 
that only works of authors who died before 1950 are to be included, does 
not seem justified. As a result, almost an entire period of modern Polish 
writing,the important period between the wars, is missing. Its main represen- 
tatives, writers of great importance and creative power both in prose and in 
poetry — Tuwim, Lechon. Wierzyfski, Stonimski, Wéittlin, Natkowska, 
Dabrowska, Zofia Kossak, etc., who happened to be alive in 1950—are ex- 
cluded; the prose of the whole period is consequently represented by a single 
second-rate writer, Dolega-Mostowicz, and the poetry by Pawlikowska and 
Czechowicz (Czechowicz, again not being the most representative figure of 
the younger group which included other more important poets like Przyboé, 
Wazyk, Mitlosz, and others). 

Pietrkiewicz’s introduction to his anthology is a delightful, brilliantly 
written essay, full of interesting reflections and original remarks. The only 
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criticism of it might be that in a work of this kind a less colorful but more 
informative discussion of the main developments would be more useful for 
a non-Polish reader. As it is, certain remarks may be not quite clear for 
such a reader. It may be added in passing that the observation by the editor 
may be well taken: that the political importance of a country is paramount 
in making its literature known abroad, but Sienkiewicz’s works, which the 
editor cites, constitute evidence not so much in support of this statement 
as in contradiction. (Sienkiewicz’s tremendous popularity abroad was even 
held against him by some critics at the time of his receiving the Nobel 
Prize). 


Manfred Kridl’s Anthology of Polish Literature is an ambitious scholarly 
enterprise attempting to give a fully representative selection of all periods 
of Polish writing from the middle ages up to the outbreak of World War II 
(and even including in the interwar period certain works written during 
the last war). 

The editorial apparatus is more elaborate than in Pietrkiewicz’s volume. 
A brief discussion of every writer precedes the selections chosen from him; 
quite extensive lexical notes, prepared by L. Krzyzanowski, are included, too. 
The editor’s comments are somewhat more dry in their tone than Pietr- 
kiewicz’s animated discussion, but the biographical and bibliographical in- 
formation they provide can be of real assistance to the American user. 

As for the material selected, certain reservations are sure to be made. 
So, for example, to include Latin works in Polish translation (by Ostrorég 
and A. Frycz-Modrzewski) in preference to the important writings of Gér- 
nicki and Orzechowski, is questionable. After all, Ostrorég does not represent 
Polish prose while Gérnicki and Orzechowski are its greatest masters in the 
16th century. In the modern period, such representative writers as Orkan, 
K.H. Rostworowski, Zofia Kossak and Jan Parandowski are missing, and 
of the original Skamandrites, Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz is lost. Such matters 
are, of course, a question of editorial discretion, always granted in enter- 
prises of this kind. But this reviewer would rather sacrifice a few fragments 
of the best-known writers, who are very richly represented — or perhaps 
such less representative figues as Kniaznin or A. Lange — in order to secure 
space for the above-mentioned authors whose omission makes the general 
picture incomplete. As for the chronological order, Kaden-Bandrowski should 
precede Dabrowska. (Incidentally, through a printer’s error Kaden-Band- 
rowski’s birth date is wrongly given as 1855 instead of 1885). 

As stated at the beginning, both anthologies provide competent reading 
material for students concerned with Polish language and literature. Owing 
to the differences in approach, the two books complement each other in 
an interesting way, and together they constitute a good literary guide for 
non-Polish readers. 


University of Wisconsin ZBIGNIEW FOLEJEWSKI 
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Mickiewicz and the West: A Symposium. The University of Buffalo, 1956. 
Pp. 74. 


This neat little volume contains, in book form, lectures delivered at the 
annual convention of the Polish Cultural Clubs held in Buffalo on August 
4, 1955. As stated in the introduction by Professor B.R. Bugelski, the editor, 
“the present symposium was devoted to developing the meaning of Mickie- 
wicz for the contemporary Western world.” (p. 9). 

The publication includes an Introduction by Professor B.R. Bugelski of 
the Department of Psychology, University of Buffalo; “Mickiewicz and the 
Poles in the West,” by Zbigniew Folejewski, University of Wisconsin; 
“Guidance for a Conquered People” by Eric P. Kelly, Professor Emeritus, 
Department of English, Dartmouth College; “Mickiewicz and Emerson,” by 
Edmund Ordon, Wayne University; “Mass Messianism, Mickiewicz versus 
Marx,” by Edmund Zawacki, University of Wisconsin; and “The Secret of 
Mickiewicz’s Greatness,” by Wactaw Lednicki, University of California at 
Berkeley. 

In this article, Professor Folejewski aptly remarks that “Mickiewicz's 
has been the role of a bard whose poetic appeal, national spirit and truly 
revolutionary fire have never ceased to capture Polish hearts and minds.” 
(p. 13). Mickiewicz’s appeal, the author points out, is both national and 
international. His works are “universally human,” and as such they have 
been a source of inspiration and comfort to all those who have read them. 
As regards specifically the Poles in the West, the exiles have always “sought 
and found comfort in Mickiewicz’s poetry.” (p. 14); this applies to every 
Polish emigration, both past and present. Professor Folejewski gives a num- 
ber of examples of Mickiewicz’s influence on the emigre poetry of World 
War II and its aftermath — a poetry in which the elements of struggle 
for freedom and nostalgia for one’s homeland are harmoniously blended. 

But Mickiewicz’s influence in the West, the author points out, is not 
limited to the Poles. Rising above narrow nationalism, “the Polish poet 
appears as a forerunner of ideas — not even fully realized today — ideas 
of practical political brotherhood as they only remedy for the tyranny of one 
country over other peoples.” (p. 16). Yes, says Professor Folejewski, Mickfe- 
wicz could be called an “international revolutionist”; but his revolutionism 
was based on the Christian idea of universal brotherhood and love and not 
on chauvinism or class hatred. It is on this note of the universality of 
Mickiewicz’s appeal to all people that the article ends. 

In the next article, “Guidance for a Conquered People,” Professor Eric 
P. Kelly discusses the role of Mickiewicz as the spiritual leader of exiled 
Poles in the nineteenth century. He refers here mainly to The Books of the 
Polish People and The Books of the Polish Pilgrimage, in which “the poet 
had become historian, guiding philosopher, and teacher.” (p. 24). A rather 
popular explanation of the contents of the above-mentioned Books, broken 
down into 24 points, follows on pp. 26-28. The article ends with an ap- 
propriately chosen excerpt from “The Pilgrim’s Litany,” in the translation 
of Professor George R. Noyes. 

Professor Edmund Ordon, in his article “Mickiewicz and Emerson,” 
deals with a very interesting and relatively unknown topic of Mickiewicz’s 
interest in Emerson. The article, although it is a little hard for a non- 
specialist to digest, is well-documented and contains valuable bibliograph- 
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ical references that may be very useful in any future research done by 
anybody interested in the subject. 

The subject of Mickiewicz’s messianism, touched upon by Professor 
Kelly in his article, is given scope and breadth by Professor Zawacki in 
his article “Mass Messianism: Mickiewicz versus Marx.” It is an extremely 
interesting juxtaposition, based on the fact that Mickiewicz and Marx be- 
longed to the same generation. The author points out that the theme of 
Polish national messianism (“wherein Poland was pictured as a Christ among 
nations crucified for the redemption of all mankind,” p. 56) had the same 
collective character as Marx’s international messianism of the world pro- 
letariat (p. 56). 

Professor Zawacki backs up his thesis with quotations from Marx 
(mainly from The Capital) as well as Mickiewicz (Books of the Polish 
Nation and of the Polish Pilgrimage), and he comes to this significant 
conclusion: 

“His {Mickiewicz’s} imprint on the hearts and minds of every genera- 
tion of Poles... has been too profound to be effaced by puppets performing 
the reverse millenarian gymnastics of Marx. When we in the West, to 
whom Mickiewicz also addressed himself, learn the difference between 
sentimental moralization and . . . moral force, we may . . . be surprised 
one day to find in it the master not only of the Marxist delusion in men’s 
minds, but even of the thermonuclear weapons in their hands. That would 
be millenium enough for our day.” (p. 61). 

Professor Waclaw Lednicki precedes his article, “The Secret of Mic- 
kiewicz’s Greatness,” with Mickiewicz’s poem “Nad wodq wielka i czystq” 
(By a Great and Clear Water), translated by John Mersereau Jr. The poem, 
written by the poet in Switzerland in the years 1838-40, is extremely beau- 
tiful even in its English translation. Professor Lednicki attributes Mickie- 
wicz’s greatness to the following factors: 

1. The personality of the poet, characterized by a constant and dynamic 
evolution; 

2. His gift of poetic improvization, which astounded even such a genius 
as Pushkin; 

3. His unparalleled poetic language; 

4. His unique role as the teacher of his nation; 

5. His mastery of varied literary forms, genres, metres, thythms, and 
rhymes; and, 

6. The fact that “Mickiewicz in his poetry touched upon the most im- 
portant themes which obsessed and tormented his generation... and .. 
he brought them to a level at which they immediately acquired universal 
significance.” (p. 69). 


References to and quotations from the most significant works of Mic- 
kiewicz (such as Forefathers’ Eve, Books of the Polish Nation and of the 
Polish Pilgrimage, Pan Tadeusz, and Konrad Wallenrod) are interspersed 
by the author with deeply penetrating remarks, which results in a truly 
searching analysis of the causes of Mickiewicz’s unique appeal to Poles and 
foreigners alike. “Devotion to Truth,” says Professor Lednicki, “is one of 
the secrets of Mickiewicz’s greatness.” (p. 74). 
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The article ends with a fragment from Pan Tadeusz (a description of 
the garden in Soplicowo, translated into English by G.R. Noyes), which 
leaves the reader with a lasting imprssion of what Professor Lednicki calls 
the poet’s “captivating force of the creation and evocation of reality.” (p. 74). 

Summing up, the symposium Mickiewicz and the West is an interesting 
and valuable contribution to the discussion of the forever-fascinating topic 
of the great Polish poet’s significance to all mankind. 


University of Wisconsin SIGMUND S. BIRKENMAYER 


Adam Mickiewicz: Ksigga pamigthkowa na stulecie zgonu Adama Mickie- 
wicza (A Memorial Book on the 100th Anniversary of Adam Mickiewicz’s 
Death). Stockholm: Komitet Obchodu Roku Mickiewiczowskiego w Szwecji 
(Committee for the Celebration of the Mickiewicz Year in Sweden), 1955. 
Pp. 89. 


Published at the initiative of Polish refugee organizations in Sweden, 
this symposium includes both lectures and especially written articles contri- 
buted by the following authors: Franciszek Olipra, Lukasz Winiarski, Apo- 
lonia Zaluska-Stroemberg, and Jézef Trypucko. These contributions cover 
a broad range of topics, from the over-all importance of Mickiewicz to 
Mickiewicziana in Sweden. The somewhat arbitrary choice, including both 
examples of popular treatment and of scholarly erudition, probably accounts 
for the symposium’s being rather uneven in quality. 

The book begins with the poem “Wielkanoc” (Easter) by Jan Lechon 
(Why not a poem by Mickiewicz?). The opening article by Franciszek 
Olipra, “Mickiewicz zywy” (The Living Mickiewicz) is, as the footnot2 on 
p. 16 informs us, a lecture given at the inauguration of the Mickiewicz 
Year in Sweden on April 4, 1954. It is full of superlatives and rather sweep- 
ing statements, for example: “No one else has so completely embodied the 
spirit of the nation, since neither Krasifiski nor Norwid, Slowacki, Wys- 
pianski, nor Sienkiewicz have stirred the nation’s conscience as Mickiewicz 
has... «\@p. BE). 

To the author, Mickiewicz is “the leader of [Polish] romanticism” (7id.). 
His language. especially in Pam Tadeusz, is “unique and irreplaceabie, full 
of artistry and unrivaled simplicity ...” (p. 12). And so on, and so forth. 
The sweeping statements are occasionally interspersed with quotations form 
authors like Chrzanowski and Lechon; such quotations, however, occur rela- 
tively rarely in this rathér popular presentation of Mickiewicz’s impact on 
the Polish national character. 

Winiarski’s article “O realizmie Mickiewicza” (On Mickiewicz’s Ke- 
alism) seems to be an attempt — as the author himself admits — to answer 
the vexing question: Why is the last work of the greatest of our Roman- 
ticists (Pan Tadeusz) a poem so thoroughly realistic in both style and con- 
tent? On the pages that follow (pp. 18-30), Mr. Winiarski argues, often 
convincingly, in favor of the theory that in Pan Tadeusz Mickiewicz turned 
his back on the “romantic exaltation” of his earlier poems and became a 
soberly realistic “man of action” (p. 25). Again, as in the previous article, 
too many sweeping statements are not sufficiently backed up by evi- 
dence; the whole argument, therefore, ends rather inconclusively. 
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In the next article, Apolonia Zaluska-Stroemberg deals with some of 
the problems raised by Mickiewicz and the Swedish reaction to them in she 
nineteenth century. The author occasionally wanders away from her topic, 
especially when discussing the errors in various Swedish translations of 
Mickiewicz. Moreover, when using secondary sources, she once in a while 
forgets to identify the source of a quotation (as in the case of Z. Folejewski’s 
article, p. 47). 

Summing up, Mrs. Zaluska-Stroemberg says: “Swedish public opin- 
ion demonstrates interest and partly participates in Polish problems as they 
are reflected in life and literature. .. . On the other hand, however, the 
{Swedish} practical instinct rejects all manifestations of mysticism and ex- 
alted feeling in favor of realism and a sense of proportion...” (p. 49). 

Jozef Trypucko in “Mickiewicz w Szwecji” (Mickiewicz in Sweden) 
stresses the fact that in Sweden, as in any other country, only the élite are 
acquainted with Mickiewicz’s works (he gives several reasons for this). 
He also emphasizes the merit of Georg Brafdes, a Danish literary critic, 
in introducing Mickiewicz (in translation) into Sweden. On the whole, this 
is probably the most scholarly article of all, showing a fairly good amount 
of research work on the part of the author. Mr. Trypucko, however, incor- 
rectly states (on p. 70) that after 1939 there have been “only three further 
contributions” to the discussion ot Mickiewicz’s popularity in Sweden; h~ 
thus omits from his list two articles in Swedish by Z. Folejewski, both of 
them published in 1948 (cf. Z. Folejewski, “Mickiewicz’s Poetry in Scar- 
dinavia”, in Adam Mickiewicz in World Literature, ed. W. Lednicki, v. 
376). An alphabetically arranged bibliography of Swedish translations oi 
Mickiewicz, valuable for reference purposes, closes Mr. Trypucko’s article. 

The last of the five articles, “Polonika w Szwecji” (Polonica in Sweden) 
by Franciszek Olipra, has no connection with Mickiewicz, and one is apt 
to wonder why it has been included in this type of book at all. 

Summing up what has been said before, this symposium on Mickiewicz 
is not devoid of real scholarly and literary values; on the other hafnd, the 
quality of the contributions varies greatly. 


University of Wisconsin SIGMUND 5S. BIRKENMAYER 


Adam Mickiewicz. Zarys bibliograficzny (A Bibliographical Ouline), opra- 
cowali (compiled by) Irmina Sliwifska, Wanda Roszkowska, Stanistaw 
Stupkiewicz. Warsaw: Pafistwowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1957. Pp. 354. 


Prepared under the auspices of the Literary Research Institute of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences this volume aims to present the most com- 
prehensive listing of Mickiewicz items ever assembled. It ranges in time 
from 1818 through 1955-56, while geographically it literally circles the 
globe. The compilers do not mention the number of items included, but 
considering that a spotcheck has revealed about thirty entries on an average 
page, the figure of 10,000 might be a fair estimate. 

The chronological principle is followed throughout. This renders the 
use of the volume somewhat difficult. An alphabetical arrangement within 
each chapter such as “Biography,” “Studies of Works,” etc., might have 
enhanced the volume’s usability. 
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Among the striking facts gleaned from the Bibliography is the vast 
scope of translations of the poet’s work. In varying degrees it is now 
accessible in Albanian, Arab, Armenian, Byelorussian, Bulgarian, Chinese, 
Czech, Dutch, English, Esperanto, Finnish, French, Georgian, German, 
Greek, Guzrati, Hebrew, Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Japanese, Karaim, Latin, 
Latvian, Lithuanian, Lusatian, Persian, Rumanian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak, Slovene, Spanish, Swedish, Tatar, Ukrainian, Vietnamese, Yiddish. 

Complete versions of Pan Tadeusz exist in Chinese, Czech, English (two 
translations), Esperanto, Finnish, French (two translations), German (five 
translations), Hebrew, Italian (two translations), Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, 
Swedish (two translations), and Ukrainian. 

Fragments of various sizes of Pan Tadeusz can now be read in Byelo- 
russian, Bulgarian, Czech, English, French, German, Greek, Hungarian, 
Lithuanian (including a “de-Polonized” adaptation), Latin, Jatvian, Ruman- 
ian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovak, Ukrainian and Yiddish. 

The compilers doubtless strive for completeness and make an honest 
attempt to include any pertinent item regardless of its place of origin. 
It is gratifying to note that the circumstance of an author's living in the 
Polish diaspora does not automatically prevent him from piercing the Iron 
Curtain. However omissions do occur, probably because in the past two 
decades certain relevant publications failed, for whatever reasons, to reach 
Polish libraries and scholars. To list these no doubt unintended lacunae 
would require a separate annex. Let it be mentioned only by way of ex- 
ample that the chapter on Mickiewicz in Stephen P. Mizwa’s Great Men 
and Women of Poland is not listed. In view of the fact that this chapter 
was written by the late Professor Kridl whose name appears in the Bibliog- 
raphy no fewer than fifty-three times, it must be surmised that the volume 
in question, published in New York during the war, is not available in 
Poland. 

The same applies to some important contributions by Professor Lednicki, 
such as “Mickiewicz at the Collége de France” or “Ex Oriente Lux (Mickie- 
wicz and Pushkin),” originally published in American scholarly journals 
which apparently were not within the compilers’ reach. A reference to 
Lednicki’s book, Russia, Poland and the West is also missing. 

The fact that Leopold Wellisz discovered and published a letter of 
Mickiewicz to James Fenimore Cooper goes unnoticed. 

The editorial team also impoverishes its volume by omitting two com- 
plete editions of Mickiewicz published in the USA in 1898 and 1934, and 
mentioning only the one of 1905. 

In their “Preface” the compilers state that they leave out, “with small 
exceptions,” articles in the. daily press, This decision seems questionable 
especially when the situation of the Polish émigrés is considered. Because 
of the absence of literary periodicals, the daily Polish language papers often 
become the only medium in which scholarly and literary contributions 
can appear. Thus a penetrating article on “Mickiewicz and the Law” by 
Zygmunt Nagéorski, Sr., published in the weekly supplement of the New 
York Nowy Swiat, is not listed. The same paper also issued two special 
Mickiewicz supplements with, i.a., such articles as Professor Folejewski’s 
“The Timeliness and Significance of Mickiewicz’s Poetry;” Professor Jedrze- 
jewicz’s “American Students and Mickiewicz;” Ann Su Cardwell’s “What 
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Mickiewicz Means to One Foreigner;” Alexander Janta’s “How to Perform 
Konrad Wallenrod?” and L. Krzyzanowski’s “Mickiewicz and Our Genera- 
tion.” No trace of any of these can be found in the Bibliography under 
review. 

Another reservation must be raised against what appears to be an incon- 
sistent treatment of identical situations. Under the editions of a poem all 
translations are listed if they appeared separately, e.g., in a periodical. How- 
ever if published in a volume, these translations are not included under the 
appropriate heading and the names of the translators are only given al- 
phabetically, without identification of the poem they translated, under the 
listing of the given volume. Such is the case, e.g., with Clark Mills’ Adam 
Mickiewicz. Selected Poems. 

The Bibliography contains a special section entitled “Preparations for 
the Mickiewicz Year and the Mickiewicz Year.” The only American ref- 
erence which could be found under that heading reads “Mickiewicz Observ- 
ances at UN and at Columbia University.” It is disappointing to note that 
the tremendous effort of the Polish-American Mickiewicz Centennial Com- 
mittee headed by Professors Lednicki and Nagérski is not properly reflected, 
in the Bibliography. 

In a volume of such scope mistakes are obviously unavoidable. Thus, 
e.g., through the insertion of an unnecessary period the English title of 
Pruszyfiski’s book became distorted. This reviewer found his name listed 
in the Index under translators, but not under “Autorzy opracowah” (Authors 
of Studies). A prolonged search revealed that his “Mickiewicz and Cooper” 
had been attributed to a prominent scholar bearing the same name but 
having a different patron saint. 


LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


Stanislaw Westfal, A Study in Polish Morphology: The Genitive Singular 
Masculine. Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, VIII, ed. Cornelius H. van 
Schooneveld, Leiden University, ’S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1956. 
Pp. xx, 399. 


For the first thorough and systematic survey of the Polish genitive 
singular masculine (inanimate), S. Westfal of Glasgow University has selec- 
ted some 8650 substantive forms from 175,000 pages of belles-lettres and 
specialized works, mostly of the first half of this century. It is thus pri- 
marily a study of the literary language, treated synchronically (with some 
exceptions); but Westfal includes forms of which he has “definite knowl- 
edge” (e.g., vulgarisms not supported by literary evidence) as well as some 
purely dictionary-based forms. His task is to show which ending, -a or -u, 
is statistically predominant for a given substantive or substantive-group, 
and why. 

What determines the choice of the -a or -w ending? It is not mere 
caprice. Nor does it depend even largely on the native speaker’s Sprach- 
gefuehl which, as the author shows, may be quite unreliable as a frequency- 
indicator (perhaps by its very unwillingness to compromise! ). Westfal pro- 
poses three basic determinants for the incidence of ending: the structural, 
the formal, and the semantic. By “structural” we may understand “morpho- 
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logical,” if we are careful to note that in Westfal’s usage it applies essen- 
tially to stem-endings (real or supposed), suffixes, and even phonetic fac- 
tors. The “formal” determinant is somewhat more elusive: it may depend 
on the number of syllables in a word, or on certain sound-combinations, or 
on historical factors such as the Common Slavic deverbal root formation 
of the type e-o. It is unfortunate that Westfal does not define “formal,” for as 
he points out, the distinction between structural and formal determinants 
is not always easy: what might appear to be an exclusively structural-de- 
termining final element may at the same time be formal. There can thus 
be a “parallelism” of the two types. For example, in addition to a struc- 
tural type in -acz, there are loan words in -acz which constitute a formal -a 
type. Their -a ending is conditioned by their outward similarity with the 
structural type in -acz. Otherwise, they might take -z. 

The semantic determinant is the richest. Broadly speaking, Westfal 
distinguishes four semantic categories: 1) “physical semantic -a,” used with 
substantives resembling men/animals (and thus closely connected with the 
animate -a ending) in tri-dimensionality, size (if smaller), definite form or 
shape, or mobility; 2) “secondary semantic -a,” which is “based on focal 
groups of substantives or each semantic category involved” (e.g., planets, 
stars and constellations, whose gen./acc. -a is determined by the convention 
of treating these objects as living beings); 3) “physical semantic -w,” used 
with substantives denoting objects bi-dimensional (such as geometric sur- 
faces) or larger than men/animals; matter; and abstracts. (Included here, 
really, is the “semantic collective -#,” used with collective substantives.); 
and 4) “secondary semantic -#,” i.e., -z which is “not conditioned by phys- 
ical dissimilarity from man and/or animal.” 

I have gone into the semantic determinant in some detail because it is 
the basis for Westfal’s classification of substantives. Originally, the author 
tells us, he planned to arrange substantives according to their structure, 
form, and final consonant; but the sheer mass of material forced him to 
abandon this scheme in favor of a less “scientific” classification according 
to semantic function (though, of course, the implications of the earlier 
arrangement are still present in the structural and formal determinants). 
His system is ingenious, and its subtleties do not support the aura of beau- 
tiful clarity which the schematizing reviewer may create. Westfal distin- 
guishes five classes of nouns: Classes I, IV, III and V (days of the week 
only) are classified by the four types, respectively, of semantic determinant 
outlined above; Class II includes substantives taking either -a or -w, depend- 
ing on their semantic orientation. Each class is broken down into groups 
and sub-groups, still by the semantic criterion, and substantives are included 
under descriptive group headings. When one substantive form has a plural- 
ity of meanings, each meaning is considered seperately in its appropriate 
category. Thus, wieczér in the meaning of “evening” and wieczér in the 
meaning of “soirée” are treated as two distinct substantives. 

This, then, is the framework of the Westfal system. No doubt the 
author would object to the rigid niceties implied by “system,” “scheme,” 
etc.; for his monograph does not pretend to establish norms, still less rules, 
The incidence of the -a/-u ending frequently depends on the interplay of 
semantic, structural and formal factors, not to speak of such extra-syste- 
matic determinants as dialecticisms, the influence of animization tendencies 
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(gen./acc. in -a), or even “structural misinterpretations” (e.g., kreg, -u, 
whose-% “seems to be determined by an early erroneous interpretation of 
kreg as a deverbal root formation from krgzyé,” p. 24). This reviewer's 
digests are far less humble than Westfal’s study: one of the attractions 
of the monograph is its restraint. 

As a partial illustration of Westfal’s method, I shall summarize from 
Chapter 41. This chapter deals with “Stems, Trunks of Trees,” which fall 
within Class II (objects taking either -a or -v, depending on their semantic 
aspect), second group (“Trees,” which take -a by virtue of their tri-dimen- 
sionality and -w by virtue of their large size). Within this group: 

1. -a (3 substantives) 
a. The -a of one substantive is structurally determined: odzie- 
mek/odziomek, -mka (preposition/prefix plus -ek/& substantivizing suffix). 
b. The -a of two substantives is semantically determined (kad- 
tub, pien). 
2. Both -a and -w (one substantive): fwiat, -a, -u. 
3. -% (2 substantives) 

The -w is formally determined: stwot (?), stwét (?); tram. 

4. One diminutive in -ek/k (pieniek) takes -a, as does the parent 
substantive. 

Substantives which can not be accomodated by the general system are 
surprisingly few. These include some general terms, such as skrawek “frag- 
ment,” odlamek “piece,” some words whose meaning is unclear or unknown, 
and rhyme-determined genitives. 

There is, late in the book, a splendid summary of the whole presentation, 
and brief characterizations of certain interesting problems not entirely 
within the scope of the monograph: animate substantives (where Westfal 
shows that considerably more animates can take -v, either alternatively or 
exclusively, than earlier investigators have supposed), substantives of for- 
eign origin, the gen./loc. in -v, the Indo-European/Common Slavic basis 
of the -~ genitive, etc. His over-all conclusion is that during the period 
under study, the -4 form showed a “slight, but noticeable” increase. 

Thanks to a thorough mastery and exhaustive treatment of his mater- 
ials, Westfal has produced a study which is a gratifying forward step in 
one of the most perplexing aspects of Polish morphology. 


ROBERT A. MAGUIRE 


Piotr S. Wandycz, Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation and The Great Powers 
1940-1943, Bloomington, Indiana: Research Center in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore and Linguistics, Indiana University, 1956. Pp. 152. 


One of the most significant and indeed one of the most tragic stumbling 
blocks in the path of inter-war East-Central-European understanding was 
the impasse reached in Polish-Czechoslovak relations following the outbreak 
of the Teschen incident in January 1919. Prior to this time it appeared 
possible, so Masaryk and Benes had given the world to understand, that a 
close alliance and perhaps a federation might characterize the relations of 
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the then embryonic Czech and Polish states. Though hostility rather than 
the amity of alliance or federation was more a feature of this period than 
not, the embers of friendship and unity continued to exist, being stirred 
by the rapid shifts of the diplomatic current. 

The strongest drifts in this direction were of course the events of Munich 
and after which pointed to the futility of past policies and the necessity for 
better understanding and even for federation. It is the elucidation of these 
post-Munich developments which forms the bulk of Dr. Wandycz’s truly 
original and scholarly contribution; developments which culminated in the 
Benes-Sikorski London talks and in the Polish-Czechoslovak Agreement of 
January 23, 1942. Dr. Wandycz presents a detailed and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the factors which led to the London talks, the negotiations involved 
in arriving at the 1942 agreement, and the fate of the agreement at the 
hands of the great powers. His realistic plea for a reorganization of East- 
Central-Europe on a federalistic basis does not stop with the Soviet inter- 
vention which brought an end to the negotiations, and indeed to the in- 
dependence of the entire region, but proceeds to an analysis of future pros- 
pects, the foundations upon which such negotiations might once again be 
revived. The principal theme which runs throughout the work is summar- 
ized in the following statement: 


Lack of unity in East Central Europe, along with the prewar ap- 
peasement policies, led to occupation by Nazi Germany. Then, (in the 
course of World War II) the “sphere of influence” theory weakened 
the determination of the West to oppose resolutely the Soviet westward 
drive. Should favorable conditions arise (in the future), any arrange- 
ment of East Central Europe which reckoned only with the desires of 
Russia and Germany could not work effectively. There must, then, be 
regional organization; which, with American support, could improve 
enormously the conditions of life and bring stability to this important 
area of the Continent. 


This easily readable and well documented work is divided into six chap- 
ters: I, “Czechoslovakia and Poland between the wars, 1918-1939,” pp. 1-32; 
II, “The London Rapprochment,” pp. 33-54; III, “The Entrance of Soviet 
Russia,” pp. 55-72; IV, “The Breakdown of the Negotiations,” pp. 73-102; 
V, “The Confederation in Retrospect,’ pp. 103-117; and the extremely 
realistic and penetrating chapter VI, “Retrospect,” pp. 118-127. An “Ap- 
pendix” containing the texts of seven pertinent documents is included, and 
an extremely valuable “Notes on Sources” complete the work. 


St. John’s University EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


Authors, Editors and Publishers are invited to send copies of their publi- 


cations for listing and review. 
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Notes on a First Visit to Poland 


Since my acquaintance with the Polish language and background has 
been confined to a few college courses, these notes will be of interest more 
for their lack of strong loyalties or personal involvements than for any new 
deep insights. To secure my visa, I had paid for two weeks bed and board 
before leaving New York. In Warsaw, the tourist bureau returned my 
money and told me I might travel, eat, and sleep wherever I wished. Third 
class coaches were comfortable, sometimes overcrowded, but usually fuil of 
interesting, interested people who felt free to express shades of opinion, 
trom outright hatred of the current regime to immense patriotic pride in 
the Poznaf’ uprising and its result, attributing its limitations entirely to 
pressure from the outside. Minor government officials, such as school in- 
spectors, joined in such talks without constraint. 


My chance acquaintances were aware not only of their political prob- 
lems but also of their precarious economic state. I was constantly asked. 
what American laborers earned, what students or teachers were paid, what 
was the cost of a month’s bed and board, of an automobile, of a pretty 
doll that would open and shut its eyes. People asked whether American 
2id was forthcoming and sympathized with American reluctance to enrich 
the Soviet machine in an attempt to help the Poles. 

Certain non-economic questions also recurred quite often. Several times 
I was asked, “What are the greatest universities in America?” I named a 
few and was asked, “Are there any negro students in them?” They were 
pleased when I told them that there were, and professors too. Many wanted 
to know about the Rosenberg trial, and I tried to explain the safeguards 
embodied in the jury system. Finally, all sorts of people asked if there would 
be another war, and I found my hopes of peace stronger than theirs. Larger 
newsstands sold The New York Times until copies ran out, but displayed 
The Daily Worker with greater prominence. 

In Warsaw and Cracow I was able to enter a university library, consult 
the catalogue, and obtain a book in twenty minutes with no formalities 
beyond the deposit of my passport while I used the books. In Warsaw I 
made contact with students in my field just as I would in an American 
University. A secretary told me the Professor’s office hours. I called on him, 
and he introduced me to a group of my own age and interests, who were 
eager to discuss the problems on which we were working. These students 
were alert, well trained, but apologetic that post-war schooling is less rigor- 
ous than earlier. A shortage of Western exchanges makes many books hard 
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for them to find. Most of the students I met were worried about obtaining 
jobs on graduation, since the present regime has discharged enough bu- 
reaucrats to flood the job market. 

In Lublin I met a group of students who bettered their government allot- 
ment by playing Jazz in a delightful student club in an old wine cellar. 
They longed for more music from America, and I was ashamed to know 
almost nothing about Jazz. It was strange to see America in their eyes as 
a land of Jazz and automobiles and untold wealth, but also as a land where 
happiness and liberty perhaps are for the few and not the many. They had 
been told that this was so, but also had contrary information, and turned 
to me for an answer. 

The attitude toward the Russians still is summed up in their views on 
the Palace of Culture in Warsaw. In the huge open space around this struc- 
ture are bronze plaques, “Here ran..... street, formerly.” The bitterest 
remarks I heard were directed at those who set up such an ostentatious display 
in a city with a fraction of the houses needed. By Central European stand- 
ards a thirty story building is enormous, and by Polish standards this one 
is hideously vulgar. In trains people doubled up with laughter as they told 
me of the Pole who looked at it for the first time and said, “Small, but 
tasteful.” This scorn for all things Russian flourished through the years 
when history was rewritten not only in the press but in inscriptions. The 
war memorials I saw read as if the war had begun in 1941, not 1939, for 
Poland. 

The thousand-year old rivalry with the Germans has been calculatingly 
embittered by the regime. I saw a production of The Diary of Anne Frank. 
It was done well, but it ended with the Gestapo mounting Anne’s stairs, 
omitting the last scene in which Mr. Frank reads Anne’s final declaration 
of belief in Humanity, and says, “She puts us all to shame.” This scene is 
structurally necessary to the play, but apparently the hope and reconcilement 
which embraced the Germans too were not considered fitting. I visited the 
memorials which have been made of the Gestapo headquarters in Warsaw 
and the extermination camp at Majdanek. Both fitting monuments to the 
millions who were slaughtered, and fitting reminders that our civilization 
is laid very thinly over bottomless depravity, but the Polish government 
has added drawings of the jackbooted brutes in action calculated to inspire 
not mourning or reflection but hatred. This is unneeded where the facts 
speak for themselves. 

My notes cannot end with any prediction. Much of Poland’s future still 
depends upon what policies prevail in the Kremlin, but in the Spring of 
1957, I found Poland a poor but open and friendly, fully European country 
facing that future with realistic apprehension and real hope and courage too. 


ROBERT L. BELKNAP 











A Falsified Mickiewicz Text 


A well-meaning student of mine active in Lithuanian American affairs 
has offered me a booklet bearing on its cover the title The Books of Our 
Pilgrimage. The inside title page adds the following: “Adam Mickewicz 
{sic} (Translation by J.K. Tautmyla).” We further learn that this pamphlet 
of 63 pages was printed by “Draugas” Press, Chicago, in 1950. The intro- 
duction, oddly called “Prologue,” explains that The Books of Our Pilgrimage 
“is a free translation of a little booklet written in 1832 ... in the Polish 
language under the title The Books of the Polish Nation and its Pilgrimage” 
(p. 3). The reader is also informed that in Paris Mickiewicz met Towiafski, 
“a mystic with a theosophical ideology, and became his faithful disciple. 
Later on, Adam Mickewicz {sic} abandoned Towiafiski’s mysticism and 
evolved his own, which he embodied in The Books of Our Pilgrimage” 
(p. 4). 

After reading such statements which turn chronology and the poet's spir- 
itual evolution topsy-turvy we are better prepared to accept what J.K. Taut- 
myla’s “free translation” holds in store for us. As a matter of fact, the trans- 
lation is a fairly faithful version of the Polish original, based — I suspect 
—on the English rendering by Dorothea Prall Radin which first appeared 
in Konrad Wallenrod and Other Writings (1925) and was reprinted in 
Poems by Adam Mickiewicz (1944), both edited by Prof. George Rapall 
Noyes. 

The tampering with the text consists in the deletion of the words Poland, 
Poles, Polish and the substitution of Lithuanian, Lithuanians, Lithuanian. 
Another device used is to add Lithuanians after Poles, or to change the 
emphasis from Poland to Lithuania. Since this is done in a purely mechan- 
ical way, the results are often pitiable if not outright absurd. 

Thus when Mickiewicz speaks about the unity of medieval Christendom 
and the Crusades, our “free translator” by inserting “Lithuanians” after Ger- 
mans, Italians, French and Poles, turns the pagan Lithuanians into defenders 
of the Cross. 


Again the whole historical sequence of Mickiewicz’s reasoning is de- 
stroyed when Lithuania is substituted for Poland in the passage extolling 
the Christian virtues of the Poles in the period before the Polish-Lithuanian 
union. Consequently the pagan Lithuanians, J.K. Tautmyla wants us to 
believe, “defended Christianity against the pagans and barbarians,” and 
never seized “any neighboring lands by force,” the creation of the non- 
ethnic Grand Duchy of Lithuania by the conquest of Slavic peoples not- 
withstanding. 

For Mickiewicz the Polish-Lithuanian union is a reward of God and the 
two nations become “husband and wife, two souls in one body.” The union 
symbolizes for him “the future union of Christian peoples.” This image of 
a mystical marriage disappears when the “free translator” adds the Ukraine. 

In a willfully re-written passage, Mickiewicz’s Third of May [1791] 
becomes “an act of parliament” and the poet’s emphasis that now all became 
“szlachta” because they had become brothers with the Lachs (i.e. the Poles) 
is completely lost. The poetic paraphrase of a provision of the May Third 
constitution “And finally Poland said: “Whoever will come to me shall be 
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free and equal, for 1 am Freedom’ ” is deprived of meaning when we ate 
forced to read Lithuania for Poland. 

Mickiewicz’s reference to the doubledealing of Prussia and the “thirty 
cities of Great Poland” is meaningless when it is made to apply to Lithuania. 
When, during the partitions of Poland, did Prussia seize any territory from 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania? After the partition of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, did the rulers cry out “We have slain and we have buried 
Freedom” only with reference to Lithuania? 

Mickiewicz expresses his mystic belief in the resurrection of Poland “on 
the third day.” “One day ended with the first capture of Warsaw, and the 
second ended with the second capture of Warsaw.” These are clear references 
to the capture of the Polish capital by Suvorov on November 7, 1794, during 
the KoSciuszko Insurrection, and to the city’s seizure by Paskevich on Sep- 
tember 7, 1831 in the November Rising. The substitution of “Vilnius” for 
Warsaw deals a deathblow to Mickiewicz’s symbolism. 

After the foregoing it is not surprising that in the second half of the 
Books the Polish pilgrims become Lithuanians. The entire opening passage 
and all apostrophes to the “Polish pilgrims” are adjusted accordingly. 

The exiles who are enjoined by Mickiewicz to wear the Polish “czama- 
ta” (X) are ordered by Tautmyla to dress themselves “in Lithuanian national 
garb” (pp. 33-34). 

The poet enumerates the anniversaries which the exiles shou!d observe: 
“the Holy Day of the Insurrection, the Holy Day of Grochéw, and the Holy 
Day of Wawer,” all in reference to the 1830-31 Rising. These disappear 
from the Tautmyla fabrication which supplies an “Independence Day.” (XII) 

The names of the battles of Wawer and Stoczek in a subsequent passage 
are also deleted and the entire paragraph is rewritten in such a way that 
the obvious references to individual Polish leaders are obliterated. (XII) 
Again mention of Grochéw and Ostrol¢ka is left out, but Tautmyla’s method 
is best evidenced in his handling of the passage in which Mickiewicz makes 
his interpretation of the term “Pole” absolutely clear: 

“The Lithuanian and the Masovian are brothers; do brothers quarrel be- 
cause one hath for a name Wladyslaw, the other Witowt? Their last name 
is the same, the name of Poles.” (XII) 

The Tautmyla version of this unequivocal Mickiewicz definition is as 
follows: 


“The Lithuanian and Masovian are brothers; do brothers quarrel because 
one has the name Bladas and another Vytautas? Their last name is the same, 
the name of Lithuanians” (emphasis mine, p. 40). 

Further substitutions of Lithuania are to be found in many other pas- 
sages. A striking deletion of the word “Pole” occurs in a sequence in which 
Mickiewicz, arguing for international harmony, bids the nations to follow 
the example of the Lithuanians and the Poles: 

“For harbors and seas and continents are the heritage of free peoples. 
Doth the Lithuanian quarrel with the Pole over the boundary of the Niemen, 
and over Grodno and Bialystok? Accordingly I say unto you that the French- 
man and the German and the Muscovite must be as the Pole and the Lith- 
uanian.” (XVIII). 


In Tautmyla’s version this is changed to: 
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“Does the Lithuanian quarrel with his neighbors over the boundaries 
of the Nemunas, and over Gardinas and Balstage? Consequently, I say unto 
you that the Frenchman and the German and the Muscovite should be like 
the Lithuanian and his meighbors’ (emphasis supplied, p. 53.) 

In the “Pilgrim’s Prayer” the Polish poet invokes “God of the Jagiellos! 
God of the Sobieskis! God of the KoSciuszkos!” J.K. Tautmyla, however, 
seems to think that the Polish savior of Christendom, King John Sobieski, 
has no special claim on God’s favor. The “free translation” only invokes 
“God of Jogaila! God of Kosciuska!” 

In the “Pilgrim’s Litany” Mickiewicz implores the “Mother of God, to 
whom our fathers gave the name Queen of Poland and Lithuania, save 
Poland and Lithuania,” but Tautmyla monopolizes the Virgin for Lithuania. 

St. Stanistaw as patron of Poland has survived but is relegated to second 
place after St. Casimir, patron of Lithuania. 

In the light of the above one must be grateful that references to the 
martyrdom of the “thirty thousand knights of Bar” and of the “twenty 
thousand citizens of Praga” {not Prague!} have withstood J.K. Tautmyla’s 
editorial ax. 

It is hard to understand the motivation for presenting to uninformed 
and unsuspecting readers a version of an important work by one of the 
great poets of the world, in such a crudely and dishonestly distorted form. 
Even in Communist-dominated countries the great cultural heritage is not 
treated so highhandedly and disrespectfully. Whatever interpretation may 
be forced on classical works of literature, the texts are presented intact. 

This brief note is simply intended as a warning to those who might 
inadvertently lay their hands on a Mickiewicz text in English without sus- 
pecting its spuriousness, as in the case of the student who had offered it 
to me. 

Let me also add in conclusion that the treatment applied to Mickiewicz 
by J.K. Tautmyla is by no means typical of Lithuanian scholarship which 
has often displayed an objective approach to, and unbiased evaluation of the 
great poet who is inextricably linked with both Poland and Lithuania. 


LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


German-Speaking Universities 


In the week of June 24-29, 1957 the Albert Ludwigs-Universitaet or 
Ludovica Albertina at Freiburg im Breisgau (Baden) solemnly observed 
the 500th anniversary of its existence. 

Our pleasure in this memorable celebration of an ancient German 
institution of higher learning is somewhat marred by an article we found 
in the distinguished Neue Ziircher Zeitung of June 25, 1947, entitled 
“500 Jahre Universitaet Freiburg im Breisgau.” 

We were puzzled to read the following: 

“Freiburg University is not among the oldest European, but certainly 
among the old universities of the German-speaking area (des deutsch- 
sprachigen Raumes). Italy, France, England, Spain and Portugal show 
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much older establishments. To the XIVth century belong the beginnings of 
the universities of Prague and Cracow (Prag und Krakau) (1347), Vienna 
(1365), Heidelberg (1386) ...” 

Quite apart from the mistake in the respective founding dates which 
are 1348 for Prague and 1364 for Cracow, it seems an expression of cultural 
imperialism to include the venerable institutions of Prague in Bohemia 
and of Cracow in Poland in the German-speaking area. At the time of 
their foundation these two oldest Slavic universities at best used the com- 


mon European language of scholarship, ie. Latin, but they were not less 
Czech or Polish for that reason. 


In the conclusion of his article its author, K.S.B., emphasizes the 
friendly relationship between Ziirich and Freiburg, “which even in the 
years of shameful presumptuousness has not been lastingly disturbed” (das 
nicht einmal in den Jahren schmachvoller Hybris dauerhaft gestoert wurde). 
But the question must be asked whether by inadvertently appropriating 
two Slavic universities to the German sphere the author has contributed 
to dispelling that atmosphere of Aybris which he rightly characterizes as 
schmachvoll. 
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POLAND IN 1957 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
January 1, 1957 — June 30, 1957 


Stefan Jedrychowski appointed chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters’ Planning Commission by Council of State. Trybuna Ludu. 


National conference of representatives of provisional officers of 
the so-called Revolutionary Youth Association with headquarters 
in Warsaw and of the Young Workers’ Association with head- 
quarters in Katowice held in Warsaw. The two groups merged 
into the Socialist Youth Association whose central committee is 
headed by Jézef Lenart as first secretary, and Felicja Rapaport, 
Eugeniusz Noworyta and Ludwik Mikrut as secretaries. 


The cities of Cracow, Wroclaw and Poznaf given rights of voye- 
vodships. Trybuna Ludu. Consequently, including Warsaw and 
£6dz, there are now in Poland five such cities. In addition, Poland 
is divided administratively into seventeen territorial voyevodships. 


At the Jagellonian University in Cracow, after several years of 
preparation, new nuclear research installations have been set up. 
The so-called small cyclotron was built by a team of Cracow 
physicists under the direction of Prof. Henryk Niewodniczafiski. 
Trybuna Ludu. 


The Russian Cultural-Educational Society in Poland began pub- 
lication of its weekly Russki Golos. Reportedly there are 150,000 
Russians in Poland. The other minorities in Poland possess similar 
weeklies: Niva (Byelorussian) and Nashe Slovo (Ukrainian). Try- 
buna Ludu. 


The Central Committees of the Polish United Workers’ Party and 
of the United Peasant Party announced directives “concerning agrar- 
ian policies” stating that increase of farm production can be 
achieved on condition of “free development of individual farms 
supported by various forms of mutual aid, as well as peasant 
associations and teams.” Production cooperatives (kolkhozes) based 
on “sound foundations” should be granted “continual support.” 
“In practice” the right of ownership and free sale of land should 
be observed. 


Edward Ochab appointed minister of agriculture, replacing Antoni 
Kuligowski. Trybuna Ludu. 
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Premier of Red China Chou-en-Lai arrived in Warsaw on a “visit 
of friendship” and for Polish-Chinese talks. 


The Executive Committee of the Polish Youth Association “in 
view of the dissolution of the majority of the units of the organ- 
ization resolves to disband.” Similar resolutions adopted by PYA 
central auditing board and central court. 


Bishop Zygmunt Choromahiski, secretary of the Episcopate, ordered 
Catholic clergy to arrange services on Sunday, January 20, in 
such a way that “all the faithful be able to fulfil without hin- 
drance their religious obligations and their duty as voters.” 


“Joint declaration of Polish and Chinese government delegations” 
signed in Warsaw. The declaration says i.a.: “Socialist countries 
are linked by the common idea of building socialism. Their mutual 
relations should develop on the foundation of proletarian inter- 
nationalism and community of ideology and objectives. At the 
same time relations between socialist countries, as independent 
and sovereign countries, should be based on the principles of 
respect for their sovereignty, non-interference in their internal 
affairs, equality of rights and mutual advantages.” Both delega- 
tions “support the Revolutionary Hungarian Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Government headed by Janos Kadar, support the program 
recently announced by that government, decidedly oppose any 
attempts of imperialist forces to interfere in Hungary’s internal 
affairs and desire to give continued help to the Hungarian people 
to extricate themselves from the great difficulties in which they 
have found themselves.” 


The district court in Bydgoszcz announced verdict in the case of 
sixteen defendants accused of “participation in hooligan riots which 
occurred in Bydgoszcz on November 18, 1956.” Three defendants 
were released and the rest sentenced to prison terms from six 
months to six years. One minor was to be placed in the reform- 
atory but was left in his mother’s custody for probationary period. 


In his pre-election address Wiadystaw Gomutka stated ia. “Cros- 
sing out candidates of our party is tantamount to erasing the in- 
dependence of our country, to obliterating Poland from the map 
of European states.” 


94.14% of the voters took part in the election to the Diet. Can- 
didates of the National Unity Front received 98.40% of the votes. 
Of the 17,944,081 persons entitled to vote 16,892,213 cast their 
votes of which 16,833,316 were valid. The National Front can- 
didates received 16,563,314 votes. 


Bogdan Piasecki, sixteen-year-old son of Bolestaw Piasecki, chair- 
man of “Pax”, was kidnapped. The abductor demanded a ransom 
of $4,000 and 100,000 zlotys. So far the search for the kidnappers 
has been unsuccessful. 
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The first issue of Dziennik Ludowy, a daily of the United Peas- 
sants’ Party, appeared in Warsaw. 

Provisional Executive Committee of Lay Schools Society set up 
in Warsaw with Boguslaw Galeski, research worker, as chairman, 
and Maria Jezierska, social worker, as secretary. 


After an interruption of seven years the well known economist 
Prof. Edward Taylor was restored to active teaching in the Adam 
Mickiewicz University in Poznai. Trybuna Ludu. 


President Eisenhower declared that “steps are being taken which 
would enable Poland to purchase in the United States farm mach- 
inery and mining equipment on credit.” 


Economic Council composed of 35 members established by chair- 
man of Council of Ministers. Prof. Oskar Lange was appointed 
chairman, Czeslaw Bobrowski, Wtodzimierz Brus, Michat Kalecki, 
Edward Lipifiski, Edmund Pszczétkowski and Kazimierz Secomski 
—deputy chairmen. 

Talks were started between representatives of the central com- 
mittees of the French Communist Party and of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party. 


The minister of Higher Education called back into service a num- 
ber of professors and instructors of the Jagellonian University 
who in previous years had been either removed or pensioned. 
Among the reactivated scholars are z.4.: Adam Krzyzanowski, pro- 
fessor of economics, and Tadeusz Dziurzyfiski, professor of law. 
At the same time the following were permitted to resume their 
teaching duties: R. Ingarden, T. Silnicki, Witold Krzyzanowski 
and K. Buczek. Trybuna Ludu. 


The statement made public after the conclusion of the talks be- 
tween the delegations of the French Communist Party and the 
Polish United Workers Party mentions support for the Kadar 
regime, but makes no reference to “sovereignty” and only speaks 
of maintaining the “principle of equality, non-interference in in- 
ternal affairs and exchange of experiences in the implementation 
by each nation of its road to socialism.” Trybuna Ludu. 


Warsaw established as headquarters of Permanent Coal Commis- 
sion of Mutual Assistance Council. Polish minister of Coal Min- 
ing, Franciszek Waniolek, named Commission chairman. 


Cultural cooperation agreement for 1957 signed in Moscow be- 
tween Poland and U.S.S.R. It provides i.a. that Poland will supply 
schools with Polish language of instruction in U.S.S.R., with text- 
books and reading material for the teaching of Polish language 
and literature, while USSR will supply schools with Byelorussian, 
Ukrainian and Lithuanian language of instructions in Poland, with 
similar materials. 
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Polish-Japanese agreement on termination of state of war between 
the two countries and establishing diplomatic relations signed in 
New York. 


National Conference of Rural Youth Association in Warsaw de- 
manded restoration of pre-war “Wici”. Jézef Tejchma appointed 
chairman and Zdzislaw Moczydlowski secretary of RYA execu- 
tive committee. 


Special exchange rate of 24 zloty to a dollar established in non- 
commercial exchange. In commercial trading the rate of zt. 4 
to $1 continues in force. 


The presidium of the Provisional National Council in Poznat 
adopted a resolution setting up a state-private construction com- 
pany, based on capital provided by the Poznai National Council 
and shares purchased by private persons. The company is to set 
up building material and pre-fabricated elements plants, construct 
one-family homes and carry out remodeling. 


A meeting of the active members of the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences and Letters (Polska Akademia Umiejetnogci) which had 
ceased its activity in 1951 in connection with the establishment 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences (Polska Akademia Nauk) was 
held in Cracow. The meeting recognized the legal continuity of 
PAU, proclaimed itself the General Assembly of PAU and revised 
the statute, 7.4, changing the name from PAU to Academy of Sci- 
ences and Letters in Cracow (Akademia Umiejetnosci w Krakowie). 
Prof. Adam Krzyzanowski was elected president, prof. M. Jezierski 
vice-president, and Prof. A Vetulani secretary general. “The re- 
solutions of the General Assembly require approval by the central 
authority” Trybuna Ludu. 


The Chief Statistical Office published a report on execution of 
the national economic plan for 1956. In industry the overall pro- 
duction plan was carried out in 102.7%, in agriculture in 106%. 
The average employment in the socialized economy was 6.8 mil- 
lion people, i.e. it increased by 279,000 as compared to 1955. The 
average monthly pay in 1956 was zt. 1,197 ze. it went up by 11.8%. 
A total of 239,900 dwelling units was made available for use, 
which means a decrease of 4.8% in comparison with 1955. About 
20,000 additional units will be made available by the end of the 
first quarter if 1957. 

The national income amounted to 254 billion zlotys, which means 
an increase of 7% as compared to 1955. Gross investment out- 
lays amounted to 50.4 billion zi, ze. about as much as in 1955, 
but 8% below the plan. 


First session of the new Diet. Czestaw Wycech (United Peasant 
Party) — speaker. Alexander Zawadzki (UPWP) — chairman, 
Council of State. One of the members of Council of State — the 
Catholic deputy, Jerzy Zawieyski. Jézef Cyrankiewicz designated 
Premier. 
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Zofia Kossak, well-known Catholic writer, returned to Poland 
from England. 


Agriculture vice-minister Pawlowski stated in interview with Try- 
buna Ludu: “If we wanted to break-up the unprofitable state farms, 
we would now have to do so in the case of about 70% of them.” 
The ministry of agriculture plans to turn over to the peasants 
lands taken over from the State Land Fund, as well as to restore 
to the peasants lands which had been unjustly taken from them 
and incorporated into state farms. 


The Diet approved the composition of the government as pro- 
posed by premier Cyrankiewicz. Stefan Ignar (United Peasant Par- 
ty), Piotr Jaroszewicz and Zenon Nowak (UPWP) — deputy 
premiers. In addition there are two ministers from the United 
Peasant Party — Jan Dab-Kociolt (Forestry and Wood Industry) 
and Feliks Pisula (Food Industry); two ministers from the Demo- 
cratic Party — Jan Rabanowski (Communications) and Zygmunt 
Moskwa (Small Industry and Handicrafts) and two independents— 
Rajmund Barafiski (Health) and Stanislaw Darski (shipping). 


2 


The “Mazowsze” song and dance group ended its six weeks stay 
in England scoring a great success. 


“First national conference of the action committee of the Lay 
School Society” was held in Warsaw. The Society will t.a. “organize 
and mobilize parents, teachers and educational workers for support- 
ing and implementing lay education.” The Society was incorporated 
on February 14, 1957. Its main objective is to maintain at least a 
certain number of schools without any religious instruction. 


Workers from the largest percentage among those excluded from 


the party, i.e. 38%, and if both members and candidates are taken 
into account — 53.4%. In other provinces that percentage is 
even higher. E.g. in Eédz it is 75.1% of which 61.8% are workers 
employed directly in production. Also comparatively high is the 
percentage of peasants excluded from party membership in the 
“farm” voyevodships. E.g. in the Lublin province peasants form 
about 40% of those excluded. 


An agreement between Poland and the USSR was signed in Mos- 
cow “concerning the delimitation of the Polish-Soviet state boun- 
dary in the part adjoining the Baltic Sea.” No details were disclosed. 


Trybuna Ludu announced changes in its editorial committee. Leon 
Kasman, deputy chairman of Council of Ministers’ Planning Com- 
mission, appointed editor-in-chief and Wiktor Borowski and Hen- 
tyk Korotyfski (editor-in-chief of Zycie Warszawy his deputies. 
Wladyslaw Matwin was relieved of his post as editor-in-chief of 
Trybuna Ludu and appointed first secretary of the provincial com- 
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mittee of UPWP in Wroclaw. Stanislaw Biehkowski, editor-in- 
chief of the Polish Press Agency (PAP) home office appointed 
editor-in-chief of the Zycie Warszawy. 


Prof. Waclaw Olszak, eminent specialist in the theory of plasticity, 
left for the United States at the invitation of eight American 
institutions of higher education to deliver a series of lectures in 
his speciality. 

Trade agreement between Poland and Bulgaria signed in Warsaw. 
Poland is to import from Bulgaria: iron and manganese ores, 
pytites, tobacco, grapes and other southern fruits, wines, fruit 
preserves, cigarettes and other goods. Poland is to export to Bul- 
garia: metallurgic products, coke, motor vehicles, industrial ma- 
chinery and chemicals. 


A government delegation headed by premier Cyrankiewicz left 
on an official visit to seven Asian countries: Burma, Cambodia, 
India, North Vietnam, Red China, North Korea and Outer Mon- 
golia. 


The Canadian government agreed to the purchase by Poland of 
350,000 tons of wheat on credit terms. Trybuna Ludu. 


Polish-Rumanian trade agreement for 1957 signed in Warsaw. 
Turnover: about 150 million rubles, ze. 26 million more than in 
1956. Poland is to import from Rumania: petroleum products, 
chemical products, oil drilling installations, grapes, wines, fresh 
vegetables, dried fruit, etc. Poland is to export to Rumania mainly 
metallurgical products, coke, chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, engines and other industrial goods. 


Polish-East German trade agreement for 1957 signed in Warsaw. 
Turnover to exceed 1 billion rubles ($250,000). East Germany 
occupies second place, after USSR, in Poland’s foreign trade. Po- 
land is to import from East Germany: potassium and nitrogen 
fertilizers, petroleum products, chemicals, mining and railroad 
machinery and installations, optical and electrical goods, a number 
of consumer goods, machinery for handicrafts and small industry, 
semi-manufactured goods, raw materials and machine-tools. Poland 
is to export to East Germany: hard coal and lignite, coke, rolled 
products, zinc, chemicals, machine tools, machine parts, metal pro- 
ducts, fruit, fruit preserves, vegetables; vegetable, meat and fish 
preserves. 


Polish-Czechoslovak trade agreement for 1957 signed in Prague. 
Czechoslovakia is to supply Poland above all with industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods, such as caolin, magnesite, rolled products, high quality 
steel and consumer goods such as bicycles, electric washers and 
household goods. Poland is to export to Czechoslovakia mainly 
coal (though considerably less than in 1956), zinc, carbon elec- 
trodes, rolled products, chemicals, fish preserves, eggs, poultry, 
fish and other goods. 
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= 22 — The Diet passed a resolution cancelling all claims of workers which 
had been estimated at 9 billion zlotys and which were to be set- 
) tled on the basis of a law passed by the previous Diet. “The pay- 
ment of many billions of zlotys for past claims exceeded the 


5 present economic possibilities of the country.” At a meeting of 

" the UPWP deputies Gomutka decidedly expressed himself in favor 
of the cancellation of these claims. Trybuna Ludu. 

. 23 — Professor Juliusz Kleiner, prominent historian of literature, died 

5 ) in Cracow at the age of 71. 


23 — Joint declaration of delegations of Communist Party of Great 
Britain and of UPWP was signed in Warsaw after three days’ 
conference. “The basing of relations between Communist and 
workers’ parties as well as between Socialist states on the prin- 

ciple of equality, non-interference in internal affairs and respect 

for state sovereignty is an indispensable premise for the creative 
| application of the general principles of Marxism-Leninism to the 
conditions and specific situations of each country.” 


25 — Agreement between Poland and USSR signed in Moscow concern- 

ing “the schedule and procedure of further repatriation from 

USSR of persons of Polish nationality.” Entitled to repatriation 

are “Poles who on September 17, 1939 possessed Polish nation- 

) ality.” The repatriation will be carried out through the end of 1958. 


25 — The Polish armed forces are reduced by 44,500 men. “The re- 
solution of the government of the Polish People’s Republic con- 
cerning a further reduction of the armed forces . . . is an impor- 
tant political decision. ... As a measure undertaken by a state 

) which is not a big power our decision is an appeal to the big 
| powers to forward the question of disarmament and to reach 
agreement.” Trybuna Ludu. 


25 — The Jewish State Theater from Poland began its three weeks stay 
at the Winter Garden theater in London, England, with a presen- 
tation of Meir Ezofovich based on a novel by Eliza Orzeszko. 


27 — “Cultural Cooperation” agreement between Poland and India signed 
in Delhi by premiers Cyrankiewicz and Nehru. 


; 29 — Protocol embodying results of economic talks between Polish 
and Czechoslovak delegations on March 20-29, 1957, signed in 
Prague. The protocol is the basis for “further cooperation” in 
solving concrete problems in various fields of economic life. Both 
delegations also prepared “draft agreements concerning the crea- 
tion of a joint international organ for the practical solution of 
economic problems and to assure continued development of the 
j economic cooperation between both countries.” Trybuna Ludu. 


| 30 — First National Congress of the Lithuanian Social and Cultural 
Society held at Pufisk, county of Sejny, Bialystok province, where 
about 10,000 Lithuanians live. A constitution was adopted and 
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officers were elected. In the Suwatki region there are at present 
five schools with Lithuanian as language of instruction and fifteen 
schools in which Lithuanian forms part of the curriculum. A 
Lithuanian House of Culture has been in existence in Punsk for 
the past year and in the neighboring villages seven Lithuanian 
theatre groups have been organized. 


1—Trade and payments agreement for 1957 signed in Warsaw be- 


tween Poland and Red China. Turnover to reach 310 million 
rubles ($77.5 million). Poland is to export to China, i.a., 55,000 
tons of rolled goods valued at 26.8 million rubles, additional 
equipment for sugar refineries (22.9 mil. rubles), 7 sea-going 
ships (38.2 mil. rubles), about 90 digging machines (12.8 mil. 
rubles), several hundred Diesel engines with equipment (15.1 
mil. rubles) and coal rinsing machines (7.8 mil. rubles). Total 
value of Polish export to reach 154.7 million rubles ($38.7 mil.). 

Main items in Chinese imports to Poland: raw materials, i.e., 
3,545 tons of various non-ferrous metals (22.7 mil. rubles), tex- 
tile raw materials (18 mil. rubles); also oleaginous seeds (over 
40 mil. rubles), tea (almost 12 mil. rubles) and other goods. 


1—Establishment of radiotelephonic communication between Poland 


and Israel. Poland possesses such communication with Belgium, 
Red China, India and USA. 


4—Proceedings against Bishop of Kielce diocese, Czeslaw Kaczmarek, 


quashed. “By decree of the Chief Military Prosecutor’s Office of 
March 30, 1957, the criminal proceedings against Bishop Czeslaw 
Kaczmarek, Rev. Jan Danilewicz, Rev. Wiadyslaw Widlak, Rev. 
Jézef Dabrowski and Sister Waleria Niklewska have been quashed 
because of lack of evidence.” Release of the accused from prisons 
had taken place earlier: Rev. Dabrowski’s in March 1955, Rev. 
Danilewicz’s in September 1955, Rev. Widlak’s in November 
1955, Bishop Kaczmarek’s in May 1956. Sentence had been im- 
posed by the Regional Military Court in Warsaw in September 
1953 “for alleged anti-state and spying activity.” The sentence 
was set aside on December 28, 1956, and a supplementary inves- 
tigation did not provide any bases for reopening the case. Trybuna 
Ludu. 


5—Changes in the teaching of the history of the occupation period 


to seniors to be introduced. “Students are to be made thoroughly 
familiar with the fight of the underground units against the oc- 
cupant.” As a result of ignoring “the role and significance of the 
Home Army and of the Peasant Battalions” that period of Poland’s 
history “had been interpreted onesidedly.” Trybuna Ludu. 


9—According to the Chief Statistical Office, on December 31, 1956, 


Poland had a total population of 28.070,000. 12,590,000 persons 
live in cities and towns, and 15,480,000 in rural communes. There 
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are 13,501,000 males and 14,569,000 females (108 women to 100 
men). The population of Warsaw is 1,023,000, that of Lédz— 
682,000. The voyevodship with the largest population is Katowice 
—3,096,000, with the smallest — Koszalin (648,00). 


14—Protocol on reciprocal goods deliveries for 1957 between Poland 
and USSR signed in Moscow. Turnover to increase by 23%. Poland 
to import from USSR, i.a. 4 million tons of iron ore, 176,000 tons 
of manganese ore, 70,000 tons of cotton, crude oil “in quantities 
covering full Polish import requirements of these fuels,” over 
700,000 tons of oil products, nickel, mercury, platinum as well as 
other rare and colored metals. Investment purchases to be much 
smaller than in 1956. Poland to buy from Russia watches, frigid- 
i aires, television sets. bicycles, motorcycles, wines, cigarettes, etc. 
Poland to export to Russia machinery, equipment and means 
of transportation valued at about 400 million rubles. Included 
are rolling stock, sea-going ships and, for the first time, complete 
industrial plants. Coal export (lower than in 1956) to amount to 
3 million tons of coal and 200,000 tons of coke. Moreover, Poland’s 
exports include: zinc, rolled goods, textiles and chemicals. Export 
of woolens has been reduced and that of sugar and cement dis- 
continued. “The prices of commodities, which will be the object 
of the Polish-Soviet trade exchange, have been fixed on the level 

of world prices.” Trybuna Ludu. 


9—Trade agreement between Poland and Norway for the period, 
May 1, 1957—April 30, 1958, signed in Oslo. Norway to export 
to Poland: iron ore, pyrites, herring, cod liver oil and fish flour. 
Poland to export to Norway: coal, textiles, leather goods, auto- 
mobiles and trucks. 


13—The altar sculptured in XV cent. by Vit Stwosz returned to St. 
Mary’s church in Cracow. After its recovery from Germany, where 
it had been taken by the Nazis, the altar was placed in the Wawel 
castle. 


16—Yehudi Menuhin, world famous American violinist, enthusias- 
tically received at concert in Warsaw. 


17—East Germany’ grants Poland long-term credit in the amount of 
400 million rubles ($100 mil..) for development of Polish lignite 
mines. Loan, at interest of 1.5%, to be repaid over 17 years. 


19—Commemoration of 14th anniversary of Warsaw ghetto uprising. 
Among speakers was the director of the Jewish Historical Insti- 
tute, Prof. B. Mark, who had stated on April 5, 1957 at a press 
conference that “publications about the Warsaw ghetto uprising 
contain many erroneous evaluations and gaps.” “A great role in 
helping the Jewish insurgents was played by the Council for Aid 
to Jews acting under the cryptonym “Action Zegota” which was 
a member of the {underground, London-controlled}] government 
set-up. The fact of ignoring this role has morally harmed many 
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people. Unparalleled courage and self-sacrifice in aiding the Jews 
was displayed by the Scout movement leaders, Aleksander Kaminski 
and Irena Adamowicz. A great role in that action was also played 
by novelist Zofia Kossak, Captain Teplin, Tadeusz Rek, Kajszczak, 
a peasant from the environs of Warsaw, and many Catholic priests.” 
Radio Warsaw 


14-27—Among exhibitors at International Trade Fair in New York were 
“Rolimpex,” “Animex,” “Varimex” and other enterprises from 
Poland. 


20—Government delegation headed by Cyrankiewicz returned from 
35-day visit to seven Asian countries: Burma, Cambodia, India, 
North Vietnam, Red China, North Korea and Outer Mongolia. 
On its return trip the delegation stopped in Moscow. Cyrankie- 
wicz characterized trip as follows: “1. Our visit has doubtless con- 
tributed to a better understanding of the Polish situation by the 
governments and peoples of the countries which we visited. .. . 
2. During our trip we visited countries with different systems, 
thus giving practical expression to the principie of peaceful coex- 
istence proclaimed by us... . 3. Of great importance is our ex- 
change of views and opinions with other Socialist countries, and, 
above all, with the leaders of People’s China.” Trybuna Ludu 


25-27—Constituent congress of Socialist Youth Alliance, replacing the 
dissolved Polish Youth Alliance, held in Warsaw with 734 dele- 
gates participating. Meeting addressed by Gomutka on opening 
day. The SYA platform declares, i.a.: “We represent that part of 
the young generation which consciously strives for the implemen- 
tation of one of humanity’s most beautiful ideals — Socialism.” 


28—Diet adopted budged for 1957. Income fixed at 140,020,061,000 
ztotys, expenditures at 139,299,974,000 zk. surplus at 1,620,087,000 
zlotys. 


29—The State Jewish Theater returned to Warsaw after 5 weeks’ stay 
in England and Holland. Its 27 performances in England and 5 
in Holland met with an “unusually cordial reception.” 


May 


1—The National Bank of Poland increased the exchange rate with 
USSR “for non-commercial payments” by 0.50 zt. In connection 
with the new exchange tate, air transportation tickets to USSR 
were raised by 50%, but railroad fares remained unchanged. The 
basic exchange rate of 1 ruble equal to 1 zloty remains in force 
for trade payments. 


1—Jerzy Zawieyski, Catholic deputy to the Diet and member of Coun- 
cil of State, left for Paris and Rome to establish relations with 
French and Italian Catholic writers. 


2—Polish government delegation headed by Cyrankiewicz left for 
Czechoslovakia on a “visit of friendship.” Delegation included: 
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Deputy Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz, ministers Adam Rapacki (For- 

eign Affairs), Witold Trampczyfiski (Foreign Trade), Feliks Pisula 
| (Food Industry), Franciszek Waniolka (Mining and Power), Maria 
Wierna, director-general of Foreign Affairs ministry and Adam 
Cuber, Polish ambassador to Czechoslovakia. The discussion con- 
} cerned “problems of further strengthening relations between the 
> two fraternal countries.” 


—_— ? 


ow 


2-5—All-Polish Educational Congress to discuss “all problems connected 
with the school system and the education of the young generation” 
L held in Warsaw. 


4 3-12—“Education, Book and Press Days.” 


3—Trybuna Ludu published article on Constitution of May 3, 1791 
| with following conclusions: “Taking advantage of the fact that 
the anniversary of May 3 almost coincides in time with the day 
of the international solidarity of the proletariat, the reaction has 
, tried artificially to contrast these two holidays. However, although 
: this was an exceptionally dishonest and perfidious political game, 

the Polish Communists and Socialists refused to be pushed to the 
, position of opposing May First to May Third. Who, if not they— 
representatives of social progress and defenders of Poland’s real 
sovereignty — has the right to endorse the charter of the May 
Third Constitution? Who, if not our party, heir to all progressive 
social and national movements in the history of our country, has 
: the right to observe the day of May 3 as its owm holiday? ... 
7 After October ... any attempts at an artificial and false contrasting 
; of these two beautiful May holidays, dear to the heart of every 
» patriot, are doomed to failure.” 





7—“At present there are in Poland over 2,200 production coopera- 

tives [kolkhozes] including a considerable number reactivated in 
’ recent weeks by the peasants, because they had been dissolved 
too hastily. The 1,549 production cooperatives, on which accurate 
; data exist, comprise a total of 266,275 ha. with more than 27,000 
families. 160 county and 16 voyevodship production cooperatives 
associations have been organized in the country.” Trybuna Ludu 

In the middle of 1956 Poland had about 10,600 production 
cooperatives. © 





! 7—Cyrankiewicz and Siroky signed joint Czechoslovak-Polish declara- 
tion in Prague. Czechoslovakia will take part “in setting in motion 
the exploration of sulphur deposits in Poland” and in developing the 
Polish hard coal mining industry. “Gradually premises are to be 
created for concluding a long-term economic cooperation agree- 
ment between Poland and Czechoslovakia.” In addition an agree- 
ment “concerning the creation of a Polish-Czechoslovak Economic 
Cooperation Committee” was signed. 


8—Cardinal Stefan Wyszyfski, Primate of Poland, accompanied by 
Bishops Antoni Baraniak, Zygmunt Choromafiski and Michat Kle- 
pacz, arrived in Rome on his visit to the Vatican. At the station 
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in Rome the Cardinal was welcomed by Warsaw’s ambassador to 
Italy, Jan Druto. Entire press in Poland reports in very friendly 
tone on Cardinal’s visit. 


9-11—Joint conference of parliamentary delegations of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany in Berlin. 


11—A protocol to the Polish-Swedish trade agreement of March 1947, 
covering period of May 1, 1957—April 30, 1958, signed in War- 
saw. Polish coal and coke export to amount to about 11-14 mil. 
dollars, other commodities to 7.7 mil. dollars. This means a reduc- 
tion of the coal export and an increase of other exports. Imports 
from Sweden are to amount to $15.4 mil. During negotiations the 
question of Poland’s placing in Sweden investment orders, i.a. for 
the electrification of Polish railroads, was discussed. 


13—Two new regular Polish shipping lines opened. “Batory” is to ply 
between Gdynia and Canada, while for the Gdynia-Japan run 10.- 
000-ton liners are built in Polish shipyards. At present 50 merchant 
fleet units sail under the Polish flag. Trybuna Ludu 


14—Cardinal Wyszyfiski received by Pope Pius XII and submitted re- 
port on situation of Catholic Church in Poland. 


14—Poznan Friends of Learning Society celebrated centennial of its 
existence, with many foreign guests from Czechoslovakia, France, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia, East and West Germany, and Rumania 
participating. 


15—Polish-Hungarian trade and payments agreement for 1957 signed 
in Budapest. Poland’s coal export is to increase 30% and will 
amount to 450,000 tons. The value of machinery, equipment and 
means of transportation exports is to be doubled from 4.3 mil. to 
10 mil. rubles. Poland is to import from Hungary 400,000 pairs 
of shoes, 10,000 radio receivers, 2,500 television sets, 8,000 bicycles 
and 1,500 motorcycles. On the whole, however, the turnover is 
lower than in 1956. 


15-18—IX Plenum of PUWP Central Committee. Gomutka in his address 
on “Key Problems of the Party's Policy” sharply attacked the “re- 
visionists.” Resolution adopted setting III Party congress for De- 
cember 1957. In connection with his taking over of the ministry 
of agriculture, Edward Ochab was relieved of his duties as member 
of the Central Committee secretariat. The Plenum removed from 
the Central Committee and excluded from the Party Jakub Berman 
and Stanislaw Radkiewicz with the proviso that after 3 years “they 
may again apply for admission to the Party.” 


18—Primate Wyszyfski received the cardinal’s hat from the Pope. Try- 
buna Ludu of May 19 reported that the ceremony had been at- 
tended by Bishops Klepacz, Choromafiski and Baraniak “as well 
as Bishop Gawlina.” 
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18—Ratification documents of agreement of February 8, 1957 concern- 
ing restoration of normal relations between Poland and Japan 
exchanged in Warsaw. 


18—13th anniversary of the capture of Monte Cassino solemnly com- 
memorated in Warsaw. Among the participants were “former chief 
of medical service of Second Corps, Gen. B. Szarecki, the com- 
mandant of the defense of Warsaw in 1939, Gen. J. Rommel, 
representatives of the Polish Army, and numerous participants in 
the memorable fighting at Monte Cassino.” 
On the same day wreaths were placed on the graves of Polish 
soldiers in the Monte Cassino cemetery in ceremony sponsored 
by Warsaw regime embassy in Rome. 


21—Representatives of Ford and Rockefeller Foundations arrived in 
Warsaw to discuss ways in which funds granted by both institu- 
tions for advancement of research in Poland and cultural exchange 
with USA are to be used. The Ford Foundation grant is $500,000, 
the Rockefeller Foundation grant — $300,000. 


25—Hard coal deposits discovered at Trzydnik, south of KraSnik, Lublin 
province, at a depth of 30 feet. 1 kg. of that coal possesses the 
value of 3,000 colories, ie. about 2,000 calories less than Silesian 
coal. 


26—Inaugural congress of Western Territories Development Society 
held in Warsaw. The Western territories are now inhabited by 
“almost 7.5 mil. Poles, including over 2 mil. children born in the 
Western Territories after the war.” 


31—The outstanding poet, Leopold Staff, died at Skarzysko-Kamienna 
at the age of 79. 


June 


2—The Polish State Theater left for three weeks’ stay in England 
to give twenty performances of Alexander Fredro’s “Husband and 
Wife” and Zofia Naltkowska’s “House of Women” in the London 
“Scala” theater. 


3—The Diet’s Foreign Affairs Committee discussed problem of repa- 
triation of Poles from USSR. Over 30,000 persons returned to 
Poland in 1956, and almost 27,000 in first quarter of 1957. During 
1957 about 120,000 persons are to return from USSR to Poland. 


5—Gomutka arrived at Cegielski plant in Poznafi to answer questions 
which had been submitted to him by the workers. (On June 28, 
1056 workers of that plant, then called Stalin works, had struck 
and demonstrated in the streets of Poznaft demanding “bread and 
freedom.” 55 persons lost their lives at that time). 


7—Economic agreement between Poland and USA signed in Wash- 
ington. USA granted Poland credit for the purchase of farm prod- 
ucts and mining equipment in the amount of $95 mil.; $48.9 mil. 
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to be made available at once, the rest after Congress passes law 
authorizing the U.S. government to dispose of farm surplus, It was 
also agreed that in 1958 both governments would undertake nego- 
tiations for the settlement of American claims resulting from the 
nationalization of American property by Poland. Soon talks are to 
be started concerning the freeing of Polish assets in USA which 
had been blocked by the US government. 


9-23—XXVI International Fair in Poznaf visited by over 900,000 persons, 
over 2,000 foreign business representatives, over 60,000 Polish ; 
engineers, technicians and scientists. 31 countries were among the 
exhibitors. 

Poland’s export transactions — 218.8 mil. rubles ($54.7 mil.), 
import transactions — 229.2 mil. rubles ($57.3 mil.). For the 
first time USA participated in the Fair. The official representative 
of US government was Congressman Tadeusz Machrowicz. The 
US exhibit created sensation among visitors. 


9—All over the country peasants celebrated “Peasant’s Day” which 
in former years had been prohibited by the regime. 


13—Construction of lignite mining combine at Turoszow, Lower Silesia, 
announced. Almost the entire equipment to be supplied by East 
Germany which granted Poland a 400 mil. ruble ($100 mil.) credit 
for the purpose. In 1965 the Turosz6w combine will provide 25 ; 
mil. tons of lignite yearly. From 1960 Poland will supply East 
Germany 6 mil. tons of that coal. Trybuna Ludu 


14—Prof. Stanislaw Leopold Szpinalski, rector of Higher School of 
Music in Warsaw, president of the Frederic Chopin Society, chair- 
man of Chopin Year, a pupil of Paderewski, died in Paris. 


17—Cardinal Wyszyfiski and the clergymen accompanying him left 
Rome for Poland. At the station to bid the Cardinal farewell was L 
also the ambassador of the Warsaw regime. 


17—Polish-Austrian trade agreement for the period August 1, 1957 
to July 31, 1958 signed in Warsaw. In addition, the Austrian , 
government granted Poland a three-year credit of $5,000,000 for 
purchase of consumer goods. 


17—A delegation of UPWP Central Committee and Government, 
headed by Gomutka and Cyrankiewicz, left for Berlin. 


20—Quoting Osservatore Romano, Trybuna Ludu announced that Pope 
Pius XII has conferred the dignity of Archbishop of Poznafi on 
Antoni Baraniak, Suffragan Bishop of Gniezno. 


20—The press in Poland published speech of Mao-tse-Tung “On the 
Proper Treatment of Contradictions Within the People” delivered 


at the XI session of the Supreme State Conference on February 
27, 1957. 


20—Joint statement of the “Governments of the Polish People’s Re- 
public and of the German Democratic Republic as well as of the 
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two fraternal parties” signed in Berlin at conclusion of conference 
of party and government delegations. “Any calculations that dis- 
trust may be sown between both parties, both states and the 
working masses of Poland and of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic are futile.” 


22—Ten-day observance of Lithuanian culture inaugurated in Warsaw 
and similar observance of Polish culture in Wilno. At present 
there live in Soviet Lithuania more than 300,000 Poles. In Wilno 
alone there still are about 60,000 persons of Polish nationality. 
Wilno has five Polish academic and two vocational high schools. 
A teachers’ college exists at Nowa Wilejka. Polish newspapers 
are published in Wilno and a number of county towns. Polish 
schools function in counties inhabited by Poles. In the Suwalki 
region in Poland there are some 20,000 Lithuanians. “Both the 
Lithuanians in Poland and the Poles in Lithuania enjoy all the 
civic rights and liberties which the socialist system makes avail- 
able to them.” Zycie Warszawy 


22—Over 4 million students started their vacations. About 34 thousand 
graduated from secondary school, about 32 thousand from voca- 
tional high school, about 300 thousand children completed seven- 
grade elementary school and about 45 thousand basic vocational 
schools. 


27—Council of Ministers’ Economic Committee established. Its per- 
manent members are: Premier, Deputy Premiers, Chairman of 
Planning Commission and Ministers of Finance, Foreign Trade, 
Heavy Industry and Agriculture. 


28—On the anniversary of the Poznaf events, wreaths were placed on 
the graves of the 55 persons who had lost their lives during the 
demonstration. 


29—Delegation of American coal mining companies arrived in Warsaw. 


30—Dr. Stanislaw Gall, appointed head of Polish Trade Agency in 
Tokyo, left for Japan. Dr. Gall will also conduct trade exchange 
with the Philippines, Hong Kong and Borneo. In addition, Dr. 
Gall is chairman of government delegation to negotiate a trade, 
shipping and payments agreement with Japan. 


Compiled by FRANCISZEK PROCH 
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Report on the activities of the Polish Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in America, Inc., for the period 1956/1957. 


The activities of the Polish Institute covered various aspects of Polish 
cultural life in America. Those included: publications, information on Polish 
matters, lectures and public meetings, help to Polish scholars, writers and 
artists and finally “Operation Books for Poland,” an extensive program 
of sending scholarly and scientific literature to Polish libraries and insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

In the field of publications the main effort was centered on The Polish 
Review, a quarterly journal which has already aroused interest among 
scholars specializing in East Central European studies. In autumn 1956 a 
monumental symposium on Adam Mickiewicz in World Literature, edited 
by Professor Waclaw Lednicki, was published by the California University 
Press under the sponsorship of the Polish Institute and with its considerable 
financial help. On the Centennial of Woodrow Wilson’s birth the Polish 
Institute published Wilson and Poland, a collection of four essays comme- 
morating President Wilson. 

During the period under review the Institute organized the following 
events: 


Public Meetings 


1) November 3, 1956, a commemorative meeting in honor of the late 
Jan Lechof, with addresses by Professor O. Halecki, Mr. K. Wierzyfiski 
and Mr. J. Wittlin. 

2) November 27, 1956, a commemorative evening in honor of Ivan 
Franko, with addresses by Dr. A. Berlstein, New York Public Library, 
Professor W. Lew, St. Basil’s College, Professor G.Y. Shevelow, Columbia 
University, Mr. E. Maniuk and Mr. K. Wierzynski. 

3) December 14, 1956, a Centennial Observance of Woodrow Wilson 
with opening remarks by Professor O. Halecki, and addresses by Professor 
W.E. Lenchtenburg, Columbia University, S. Harrison Thomson, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, and Ambassador J. Lipski. 

4) January 11, 1957, an evening in honor of the Hungarian Nation 
with introductory remarks by Professor O. Halecki and H.E. Baron Bassenyi 
and a lecture on “Poland and Hungary: Old Ramparts or New Centres?” 
by Professor J.A. Lukacs, La Salle and Chestnut Colleges. 

5) May 3, 1957, a commemorative evening in honor of the late Francis 
Pulaski, director of the Polish Library in Paris and the last male member 
of the family of Kazimierz Pulaski, with addresses by Prof. Oscar Halecki, 
Mr. John Leich, Free Europe Committee, Hon. Hamilton Fish, Society of 
the Cincinnati, and Prof. Robert Lacour-Gayet. 
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Public Lectures 


1) June 4, 1956, Mr. F. Baczkowski: “Why does the West Underestimate 
the Communist Danger?” 

2) June 15, 1956, Mrs. Maria Kuncewicz, Hon. President, International 
PEN Centre for Writers in Exile: “Mickiewicz, the Great Humanist.” 

3) Feb. 8, 1957, Dr. Jan Fryling: “India Today.” 

4) Feb. 28, 1957, Prof. Taraknath Das, Columbia and New York Univ.,: 
“Free India’s Role in World Politics.” 

5) March 6, 1957, Prof. J. Wuorinen, Columbia Univ.,: “American For- 
eign Policy and Scandinavia.” 

6) March 22, 1957, Prof. A. J. Zurcher, New York Univ.,: “The Out- 
look for Democratic Institutions.” 

7) April 26. 1957. Col. R. Michalowski, New York Univ.,: “Poland in 
the Face of Revolutionary Changes in World Politics.” 


In October 1956 the Institute started mailing scientific literature to 
Poland where a serious shortage of American-published books had resulted 
from 17 years of isolation from the West and severe losses during both 
occupations. This assistance was necessary because the present shortage of 
foreign exchange prevents the Polish purchase of American publications. 

The program is double-tracked. The first aim is to supply the Polish 
University Libraries with the basic American literary production of the past 
two decades; Secondly, the Institute tries to fulfil the individual requests 
of as many scientists and students as possible. 


Almost 2,000 letters received in response to this action confirm that 
there exists in Poland a real hunger for western books. Through the sup- 
port of our American friends and of publishing companies, the BOOKS 
FOR POLAND campaign despatched ca. 3,000 items to Poland in the period 
of November 1956—March 1957. with the list-price value of $9,000. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
(as of April 30, 1957) 


Board: 


1) HALECKI Oscar, President of the Board, Chateau Lorraine 5E, Scars- 
dale, N.Y. , 
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3) CIECHANOWSKI Jan, 3736 Northampton St., N.W., Washington D.C. 
4) GANNON R., I. Rev., The Loyola School, 53 E. 83rd St., New York 
28, N.Y. 
5) JAMES, C.F., McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
6) KORBONSKI Stefan, 2801 Quebec St., N.W., Apt. 622, Washington 8, 
DC. 
7) LEDNICKI Waclaw, University of California, Berkeley, California 
8) MacCRACKEN H.N., 87 New Hackensack Rd., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
9) MAURAULT O., Msgr., University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada 
10) NAGORSKI Zygmunt, 55 Cherokee Rd., Yonkers, N.Y. 
11) ROZMAREK Charles, 1514 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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12) SPROUL R., University of California, Berkeley, California 

13) SUPER Paul, Mrs., G00 W. 115th St., New York, N.Y. 

14) SCHNEIDER R., 129 Lawton Bivd., Toronto, Canada 
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19) ZNANIECKI Florian, 810 West White St., Champaign, Ill. 

20) ZURCHER J. Arnold, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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16) KAMMER Edward J., De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 
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19) KRZESINSKI Andrew, Rev., 1436 Otis St., N.E., Washington D.C. 
20) KRZYZANOWSKI Ludwik, 50 E. 96th St., New York 28, N.Y. 
21) KUNCEWICZOWA Maria, Mrs., 120 8th Ave., Sea Cliff, N-Y. 
22) KUTTNER Stephan, Catholic University of America, Washington 
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JULIUS BALBIN. Native of Cracow, Poland, after liberation from a Nazi 
concentration camp in 1945, completed his studies in English and 
French literatures at the University of Vienna, Austria, receiving his 
Ph.D. degree in 1950. Since his arrival in the United States in 1951, 
he has devoted himself to translating prose and poetry from several 
languages, particularly Polish, into English. At present, he is preoc- 
cupied with the poets of the “Skamander” group. 

JURIJ KOSACZ. Noted Ukrainian writer in exile, now residing in the 
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One of the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstores 
in the United States 

which has well selected 
stock of Polish books 

on all subjects. 


Also books in English 


and other languages 


on Poland 


will be found at 


The 
POLISH BOOK IMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


38 Union Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-7449 


Catalogues on request 




















VOYAGES PRESS announces publication of Selected Poems 
by Kazimierz Wierzynski in new English translation. While 
Wierzynski is well known to American readers for his biograph- 
ical essay, The Life and Death of Chopin, his own poetry has 
until now remained inaccessible to the western public. One 
of the founders of the Polish review, Skamander, Wierzynski 
has been awarded the Polish National Literary Prize and was one 
of fifteen members of the pre-1939 Polish Academy of Litera- 
ture; he has been described by the UNESCO Bulletin as “the 
most prolific and admired Polish poet in exile.” 


Selected Poems includes characteristic examples from the entire 
range of Wierzynski’s work. Edited with an introductory note 
by Norbert Guterman, this volume should serve in some degree 
to enhance cultural understanding between Poland and the 
English-speaking world. 

Regular edition: 1.50 

Signed edition, limited to 50 copies: 3.50 


Also available: 

Adam Mickiewicz: Selected Poems (with Jan Lechoh) 3.00 
(— ): The Great Improvisation 1.50 
(— ): New Selected Poems (with George N. Shuster) 2.50 


(Signed limited editions of the last two items are also available.) 


VOYAGES PRESS 


35 WEST 75TH STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 




















